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For  Over  Sixty  Years. 

Mbs.  Wirblow’b  Soothinq  Strup  has  been  need  for  over 
sixty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  srith  perfect  sncceea.  It  soothes  the  chl.d,  eottens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  U  the  beet 
reme^  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  snSerer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  dmgA^ts  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twen^-flve  oente  a  bottle,  m  sore  and  ask  for  “Mis.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrnp”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


W.ASHINGroN. 

Three-Day  Personallj -Conducted  Tour  via 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  next  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Personally-conducted 
Tour  to  Washington  leaves  Thursday,  March  6.  Rate, 
covering  railroad  transportation  for  the  round  trip, 
hotel  accommodations,  and  gnides,  $14.30  from  New 
York,  $13.00  from  Trenton,  and  $11.50  from  Philadelphia^ 
These  rates  cover  accommodations  for  two  days  at  the 
Arlington,  Normandie,  Riggs,  or  Ebbitt  House.  For 
accommodations  at  Regent,  Metropolitan,  or  National 
Hotel,  $2.30  less.  Special  side  trip  to  Mt.  Vernon. 

All  tickets  good  for  ten  days,  with  special  hotel  rates 
after  expiration  of  hotel  coupons. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  Tourist  Agent,  IlUA  Broadway,  New  York;  4 
Court  Street,  Brooklyn;  789  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J,; 
or  address  Geo.  W.  Loyd,  Assietant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  PbllAdelphia. 


MARRIED 

Pobt-Hardin— At  Sug  el  Obarb,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Syria, 
Thursday.  Dec.  aStb,  at  noon,  by  the  fathers  of  the  bride 
and  groom,  Caroline  Hyde,  daughter  of  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
O.  J.  Hardin,  to  Bsrtrnm  Van  Dyke  Post,  M.  D.,  son  of 
Rev.  George  E.  Post.  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Beirut,  Syria. 

- * - 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

GnoROk  W.  Jacobs  <&  Co.:  A  Study  of  Conscience, 
The  Baldwin  Lectures.  IBB.'),  by  Rt.  Rev.  Nelson  Somer¬ 
ville  Rnlison.D.D.,  late  Bishop  of  Central  Pennsylvania; 
76  cents  net. 

The  Macmillan  Company:  The  Mastery  of  the 
Pacific,  Archibald  R.  Galquhorne;  $4  00  net. 

Bbmjamin  H.  Sanborn  <&  Co.:  Shakespeare’s  Julius 
C»Bar,  Cambridge  Literature  SerieB,edited  by  Raymond 
MacDonald  Aldun;  85  cents. 

Harper  Brothers:  Anticipations,  H.  G  Wells;  $1.80 
net.  The  Siege  of  Lady  Resolute,  Harris  Dickson;  $1..')0. 

Hodobton,  Mifflin  &  Co.:  Andre; ,  Mary  Johnson. 
$150. 

PERIODICALS, 

For  December  1901— The  Sibyl,  Elmira  College;  Unlver- 
fity  Chronicle,  University  of  California. 

For  />6r»ary— Association  Notes,  The  Friend  (Hono¬ 
lulu);  Commerce  Accounts  Finance;  Sea  and  Land 
Monthly;  Pratt  Institute  Monthly;  Saint  Andrew’s 
Cross;  Maryville  College  Monthly. 

For  March — Good  Housekeeping,  College  Women’s 
Number;  Ledger  Monthly;  Augsburg  Sunday  School 
Teacher;  Country  Life  in  America.  Scribner’s,  Harper’s. 


AaiEBICAM  tract  SOCIETY. 

Organised  1886,  Incorporated  1841.  Publishes  and  circu¬ 
lates  evangelical  Christian  literature  in  168  languages 
or  dialects.  By  Its  Co^rtag^  Grants  to  Sabbatb- 
schoolA  Missionaries,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Prisoners,  and 
educational  and  humane  Institntiona  and  by  Its  lltera- 
tnre  created  and  issned  at  Foreign  Mission  Stations,  it 
reaches  vast  numbers.  Its  Spanish  publications  and 
Immigrant  and  Mormon  work  meet  argent  needs.  The 
Society  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies 
for  wnich  it  earnestly  appeals.  Remit  to  Lonls  Tag. 
A**istant  Treasurer,  160  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THB  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOHOTIMO  THB  GOSPEL 
AMONG  8EAHBM  IN  THE  PORT  OF  MEW  YORK. 
(Commonly  called  Port  ‘'Society.’’)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup 
ports  Ministers  and  Miaslonarles.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  48 
Oatberlne  St.,  and  Beading  Room  and  daily  religions  services 
In  Lectore  Room  and  its  Sranch,  138  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  natlon- 
alltlea  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generoos  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 

Thboprilus  a  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

Ma  31  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  REPORTS; 

New  York  AgricnUursI  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin 
No.  201.  The  American  Printer,  His  Work  and  His 
Workshop.  TheCrilicel  Study  of  the  Bible.  Newton 
Hall,  Quaker  Hill  ^ries  I.  Synod  of  Missouri,  Min¬ 
utes.  1901. ^Strawberry  Culture,  M.  Cranford;  10 cents. 


Homeseekers  and  Landseekers 
Take  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  for  the  new  lands 
of  the  Great  West.  Three  fast  through  trains 
daily,  equipped  with  finest  high- back  seat 
coaches  and  finest  up-to-date  Pullman  parlor  and 
sleeping  cars.  Dining  car  serves  famous  indi¬ 
vidual  club  meals  85c.  to  f  l.(X).  Good  connec¬ 
tions  with  principal  trains  of  connecting  lines. 
For  information  of  trip,  also  regarding  cheap 
Western  lands,  write  F.  J.  Moore,  General  Agent, 
291  Main  st,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THB  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
155  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

BMAbllshed  to  provide  for  children  wboee  nmnte  are  niiAble 
te  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instmcted  nntU  they  can  be  provided  for  elae- 
where.  Many  reepectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  heoanae  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  its  schooL 
and  over  38,000  have  lived  in  the  hooae. 

Donatlona  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  ahoea,  etc.,  grate- 
tally  received. 

Servloe  of  Song,  Sunday,  8d0  to  4:aOP.  m.;  Sunday-school,  I  to 
S  P.M.  Day-achoola,  9  to  11:40  am.,  and  13:40  to  8  p.m.  except 
Balmrday;  at  dinner-table,  13:10  to  13:40  p.m.  Vlaltora  welcome 
Rt  all  tlmea.  Morris  E.  Tisup,  Pres^  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
AROkimALD  D.  Busbelu  Sec.;  wm.  T  Barnard,  Sunt. 


The  Rev.  August  Jung,  graduate  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Theological  School  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J., 
and  acting  Instmctor  for  the  present  year, 
was  ordained  and  installed  at  Passaic,  N.  J., 
the  Presbytery  of  Newark  on  the  evening  of 
the  6th  inst.  The  First  German  Presbyterian 
Ohnroh  gives  him  a  hearty  welcome  and  a 
grand  field  for  consecrated  service.  The  Ger¬ 
man  School  is  strong  in  its  Alumni. 


LAST  FLORIDA  TOUR 

Via  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

The  last  PennsylvanU  Railroad  tour  of  the  season  to- 
Jacksonville,  allowing  almost  three  months  In  Florida, 
will  leave  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  March  4. 

Excursion  tickets  including  railroad  transportation, 
Pullman  accommodations  (one  berth),  atd  meals  mt 
route  while  going  on  the  special  train,  will  be  sold  at  the 
following  rates  :  New  York,  $50.00 ;  PhiladelpbiA  Hai 
risbnrg,  Baltimore  and  Washington,  $48.00;  Plttsbnrr' 
$53.00,  and  at  proportionate  rates  from  other  points. 
Returning,  passengers  will  use  regular  trains  until  May 
81,  1902-  Tickets  admit  of  a  stop-off  at  Charleston  Ex¬ 
position  on  return  trip. 

For  tickets,  itineraries,  and  other  information,  apply 
to  ticket  agents,  or  to  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  Gen- 
tral  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  _ 

PRESBYTERIES 

Topeka,  Rossville,  Ksn.,  Tnesdsy  evening, 
April  8.  A.  H.  Harshaw,  S.  O. 

Bloomington,  Hoopeston,  111.,  Aprils,  7.80- 
P.M. 

The  Presbytery  of  Nebraska  Oity  will  hold 
the  next  stated  meeting  in  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Ohnroh  of  Beatrice  on  Tnesday  even¬ 
ing,  April  1,  1902,  at  7.80  o’clock.  Statisti- 
I  cal  reports,  narrative  of  the  state  of  religion, 
Snnday- school  reports,  assessments  and  Ses¬ 
sional  records  will  be  dne  at  this  meeting. 
Thomas  L.  Sexton,  Stated  Olerk. 


OLD  POINT  COMFORT,  RICHMOND,  ANB 
WASHINGTON. 


Six-Day  Tour  via  PciinsylvaaiaRailroad. 

The  third  of  the  present  8erieBOfpersonally.condncted 
tours  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond,  and  Washington 
via  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  will  leave  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  on  Satuiday,  March  8. 

Tickets,  including  transportation,  meals  en  route  in 
both  directions,  transfers  of  passengers  and  baggage, 
hotel  accommodations  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond, 
and  Washington,  and  carriage  ride  about  Richmond— in 
fact,  eve  ry  necessary  expense  for  a  period  of  six  days— 
will  be  sold  at  rate  of  $34.00  from  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
and  Newark;  $33..50  from  Trenton;  $31.0$  from  Phila- 
elphia,  and  proportionate  ra  tes  from  other  stations. 


Old  Point  Comfort  Only. 

Tickets  to  Old  Point  Comfortonly,  including  luncheon 
on  going  trip,  one  and  three-fourths  days’  board  at  The 
Hygela  or  Chamberlin  Hotel,  and  good  to  return  direct 
by  regular  trains  within  six  days,  will  be  sold  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  tour  at  rate  of  $16.00  from  New  York, 
$13.60  from  Trenton;  $12.50  from  Philadelphia,  and  pro¬ 
portionate  rates  from  other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to  ticket 
agento;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York,  4 
Court  Street,  Brooklyn;  7“9  Broad  Street,  Newark.  N.  J  , 
or  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


GOINQ  TO  PALESTINE? 


A  native  of  Palestine,  now  in  this  country,  desires  to 
accompany  a  gentle-manor  party  planning  an  Oriental 
trip.  He  has  references  showing  that  he  is  conversant 
with  Oriental  langu-ge  and  customs,  and  that  he  is 
trustworthy  and  efficient.  He  hopes  to  fit  himself  fo 
Christian  work,  and  seeks  this  way  of  earning  some 
money  for  that  purpose.  Any  position  In  this  country 
In  which  his  linguistic  knowledge  would  be  valuable 
would  be  equally  welcome.  Address  R.  D.  W..  care 
of  The  Christian  Work,  Bible  House,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— The  services  of  a  clergyman,  having 
spare  time  which  he  can  devote  to  outside  work. 
Liberal  remuneration.  Address  “  Special  Work,’’ 

Room  607,  Presbyte-lan  Building,  New  York. 

ROCKLAND  CEMETERY 

PIERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jer 
sey  R.  R.,  Chambers  and  23d  St.  Ferries. 


EnORIALS  for 

CHURCH  AND  CEHETERY 

Special  Designs.  Work  delivered  in  any  part 
of  the  U.  S.  J.  &  R.  LAMB, 

69  Carmine  St..  New  York 


OHUROH  BELLS,  PEALS  AND  CHIMES, 

OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR  INOOT  COFFER  AHD 
EAST  INDIA  TIN  ONLY. 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

THE  B.W.VANDUZEN  CO..  Clnoiiinatt.O 


CHURCH  BELLS  an  ” PEALS 

Be»t  Snporior  Copper  and  Tm.  Get  onr  pri-”. 

McSHAMEBELLKOUNORYgBultiniure.rb'H 


JJENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manacer 

XBOT,  N,  T.  and  NEW  TOBK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURER  SUPERIOR  BELLS 
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ANGEL  OF  LIBERTY 
Kate  Upson  Clark 
(Air:  Keller's  American  Hymn) 

Angel  o(  Liberty  I  Ever  shall  be 

Shrine  in  onr  deepest  Bonis  bnilded  for  thee. 

From  the  beginning  Jehovah  decreed 
One  mighty  trinity  mankind  shonld  lead,— 

(Sod  and  onr  Conntry  and  sweet  Liberty  I 

Stars  in  their  conrses  bnrn  ont  for  these  three. 
Streams  chant  their  names  as  they  haste  to  the  sea. 
Poet  and  prophet  in  thnnder  tones  heard,— 

Read  in  the  lightning  the  long-promised  word,— 

Ood  and  onr  Clonntry  and  sweet  Liberty  I 

Hark !  where  the  Springtime  sings  langhing  in  glee ; 
Summer,  with  wheatflelds  that  toss  like  the  sea  : 
Antnmn,  with  treasures  of  corn  and  of  wine; 
Winter,  with  nortblights  that  shont  as  they  shine, 
GK>d  and  our  Country  and  sweet  Liberty  I 

Passionate  loyalty  swear  we  to  thee. 

Worship  we  ever  the  nnsevered  three,— 

Joined  when  the  continents  sprang  from  the  flood  ; 
Joined  when  in  man’s  veins  flrst  ran  the  red  blood,— 
God  and  our  Country  and  sweet  Liberty  I 

Land  of  onr  fathers  who  died  to  be  free  I 
Sacred  thy  soil  to  thy  children  shall  be  I 
Clamor  of  demagogues  greedy  of  gain 
Hush  we  with  one  undivided  refrain,- 
God  and  our  Country  and  sweet  Liberty  I 


The  Kingdom 


Death  of  Professor  The  Prefbyterian  Church  in 
A.  B.  Davidson  Scotland  and  Biblical  schol¬ 
ars  the  world  over  have  sus. 
tained  a  severe  loss  in  the  unexpected  death  of 
Dr.  Davidson,  the  well-beloved  "  Rabbi"  of  New 
College,  Edinburg,  which  occurred  on  January 
26th.  No  one  of  the  Scottish  professoi-s  was 
more  universally  loved  than  Professor  Davidson, 
and  his  students,  now  scattered  up  and  down 
the  world,  have  come  to  mourn  the  taking 
away  of  a  great  scholar,  a  staunch  friend  and  a 
loving  adviser.  His  first  book,  the  since  famous 
commentary  on  Job,  was  published  in  1862.  Dr. 
Davidson  since  that  time  has  been  the  Scottish 
Hebrew  authority.  Robertson  Smith  owed  much 
to  him,  and  George  Adam  Smith  as  well.  With¬ 
out  at  all  intending  it.  Professor  Davidson  was 
the  father  of  the  modern  critical  ftchool  of 
thought  in  Scotland.  But  he  was  not  a  critic 
himself.  Indeed,  he  used  to  say  of  criticism  that 
it  magnified  its  office. 

In  an  exquisite  tribute  in  the  Bril  ish  Weekly 
Ian  Maclaren  writes  of  his  old  teacher:  “  If  a 
New  College  man  has  learned  to  come  to  the 
Bible  with  an  open  mind,  and  to  place  himself 
in  its  original  environment;  if  one  strives  to 
reach  the  soul  of  the  Book,  and  has  felt  the 
power  of  its  spiritual  message,  and,  indeed,  if 
one  loves  learning  at  all  and  good  'books,  and  is 
moved  to  serve  truth  and  do  righteousness  jn  his 
calling,  he  finds  out  more  clearly  as  the  years 
come  and  go  that  while  he  has  debts  to  pay  to 
many  men  his  chief  debt  is  due  to  Professor 
Davidson.  ” 

The  professor  preached  rarely,  but  those  were 
greatly  favored  who  heard  him.  Taylor  Inness 
some  years  ago  drew  a  pen  sketch  of  him  as  he 


was  preaching  in  the  smallest  of  churches:  “I 
the  pulpit  he  looks  uncommunicative  and  un¬ 
sympathetic,  a  splinter  of  his  native  granite; 
and  the  voice,  edged  with  the  raw  accent  of  Ab¬ 
erdeen,  comes  shrill  upon  you  as  if  forced  from 

lips  of  rock . You  start  from  a  flat  and 

stale  and  unprofitable  world,  from  the  deadly  mo¬ 
notony  and  commonplace  of  life.  But  suddenly 
there  is  a  rift  in  the  solid  encompassing  grey,  a 
rift,  a  rent,  and  through  it  there  flows  in,  is  it 
darkness  or  light?  You  hardly  know  which 
sometimes ;  but  of  one  thing  you  are  sure — the 
darkness  is  real  and  cruel  and  crushing,  and  the 
light  that  wrestles  with  it  victoriously  can  be 
nothing  less  than  Divine  .....  The  back¬ 
ground  and  beginning  and  ordinary  stuff  of  his 
discourse  is  tender  and  impressive ;  never  vivid 
in  coloring,  yet  never  destitute  of  the  deep  and 
touching  hues  with  which  personal  need  and 
personal  aspiration  suffuse  the  mind.” 

Canon  Henson  on  The  Methodist  Ministers’  Meet- 
Intercommunion  ing,  which  sits  in  Wes¬ 
ley’s  Chapel,  London,  was  ad¬ 
dressed  a  few  weeks  ago  by  Canon  Hensley  Hen¬ 
son,  of  Westminster  Abbey,  Naturally  the  news 
of  such  an  address  spread  among  the  clergy  of 
the  city,  and  an  overflowing  audience  of  minis¬ 
ters  and  theologicaf  students  listened  to  the 
speaker’s  remarks.  Canon  Henson  declared  that 
the  worthy  representation  of  the  Christian  revela¬ 
tion  required  the  external  harmony  and  fellow¬ 
ship  of  all  Christians.  In  his  opinion,  two 
methods  of  obtaining  this  were  possible — con¬ 
quest  and  conciliation.  The  former  has  failed, 
as  history  shows,  for  after  numberless  examples 
of  hostility  Christiandom  is  as  far  apart  as  ever. 
The  only  hope  for  a  better  state  of  things  is  con¬ 
ciliation. 

The  Canon  considers  it  possible  for  the  various 
denominations  to  unite  in  a  celebration  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  He  thinks  the  Anglican  Church 
especially  fitted  to  lead  in  any  reunion  move¬ 
ment,  so  that  no  Nonconformist  can  feel  humil¬ 
iated  by  receiving  overtures  from  it.  But  so 
long  as  his  church  demands  unconditional  sur¬ 
render  the  less  they  talk  about  reunion  the 
better.  And  it  appears  that  Canon  Henson  by  no 
means  carries  a  majority  of  Church  of  England 
ministers  with  him  in  these  overtures. 

German  Workingmen  A  writer  in  the  Quinzaine 
and  the  Church  (France),  describes  the 

working  men  of  Germany 
as  having  of  late  years  come  to  a  higher  degree 
of  self  respect  than  they  formerly  had.  Their 
desire  for  autonomy  in  the  industrial  world  is 
not  insubordination,  it  is  rather  a  quickened 
sense  of  personality.  It  is  being  recognized  that 
this  being  so,  the  only  way  to  avoid  conflict  be¬ 
tween  capital  and  labor  is  to  create  a  collective 
interest,  in  which  both  have  a  part,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Germany  have  taken  the 
initiative  in  such  a  movement.  With  a  view 
both  of  meeting  this  need  and  of  checking  the 
progress  of  socialism,  they  have  created  900 
‘‘Christian  syndicates’’  including  102,000  work¬ 
ing  men,  open  alike  to  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
which  ‘‘seek  to  intervene  in  contracts  for  work 


by  taking  the  place  of  the  isolated  working 
man,’’  desiring  "that  liberty  of  contract  shall  be¬ 
come  a  reality  for  working  men  who  have  no 
material  resources,  and  who  are  so  easily  ex¬ 
ploited  by  employers.  ’’ 

The  Catholic  The  alertness  of  the  Church 

Moveikent  In  Fran(X  of  Rome  to  seize  upon  any 
good  idea  and  make  the 
most  of  it  has  long  been  particularly  noticeable 
in  France.  Slow  to  take  the  initiative  during 
the  years  when  it  was  in  the  ascendant,  as  was 
the  case  until  recently,  it  was  even  then  wide 
awake  to  every  initiative  taken  by  Protestants, 
and  quick  to  adopt  any  method  that  promised 
to  give  Protestantism  an  advantage.  Thus  the 
Thursday  Schools  (for  religious  instruction),  in¬ 
augurated  in  the  McAll  Mission,  were  copied  by 
the  Catholic  priests  before  they  became  gener¬ 
ally  adopted  by  the  Protestant  churches.  At 
present,  and  since  the  secularizing  of  the  public 
schools,  they  are  almost  universal.  Since  the 
Catholic  Church  in  France  has  entered  the  twi¬ 
light  of  public  disfavor,  as  is  of  late  the  case,  it 
has  shown  itself  to  the  last  degree  tactful  and 
vigilant  in  using  means  of  influencing  the  popu¬ 
lar  mind.  For  example,  a  corps  of  able  writers 
are  contributing  articles  to  the  most  widely-read 
fashion  journals.  French  Protestants  having  for 
some  time  past  carried  on  a  Society  of  Friends  of 
the  Young  Girl,  especially  with  a  view  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  morals  of  working  girls,  irrespective 
of  creed  or  church,  the  Catholics  have  now 
founded  an  international  association  under  the 
same  or  a  very  similar  name.  So,  after  sharing 
equally  with  Protestants  in  the  temperance 
work  of  the  Blue  Cross,  they  have  lately  (in 
1899)  founded  a  society  under  the  name  of  the 
White  Cross  for  similar  work.  Concerning  this 
work  the  ultramontane  organ,  La  Croix,  lately 
frankly  admitted  that  it  was  in  some  kirt  an  im¬ 
itation,  and  confessed  to  a  degree  of  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  leaving 
this  most  needed  work  to  Protestants,  but  added 
that  the  Protestant  work,  being  entirely  without 
religious  features,  and  the  work  of  reforming 
intemperate  persons  being  impossible  without 
spiritual  aid,  the  Catholic  Church  felt  con¬ 
strained  to  institute  its  own  work.  This  is  by  no 
means  just  to  the  Blue  Cross  Society,  which  has 
been  as  distinctly  a  religious  work  as  that  of  the 
Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union.  How¬ 
ever,  the  need  of  France  for  temperance  reform 
is  too  pressing  for  any  effort  in  this  direction  to 
fail  of  a  welcome,  and  we  rejoice  to  hear  that 
the  White  Cross  now  has  societies  in  nearly  every 
province  in  France. 

The  Bishop  of  Monseignor  Mignot,  whose 
Albl  on  Theology  progressive  attitude  we  com¬ 
mented  on  last  week,  has  be¬ 
gun  in  the  New  Century  (the  very  able  organ  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  our  nat  ional  cap¬ 
ital)  a  series  of  papers  on  Some  Aspects  of  Theol. 
ogy.  Some  of  the  utterances  of  his  first  paper  are 
particularly  significant  as  interpreting  the  char¬ 
acter  and  trend  of  the  progressive  movemect  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Europe,  and  show 
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it  to  be  a  part  of  the  world  moTemeut  in 
religious  thought:  ‘ 

“  Like  erery  other  science,  theology  has  an 
•bject  proper  to  itself,  which  is,  revealed  truths 
as  they  are  found  in  Scripture  and  in  the  tradi 
tion  of  the  Church.  A  double  task  is  imposed  on 
the  theologian  in  regard  to  this  work ;  a  task  of 
critical  erudition  and  a  task  of  dogmatic  interpre¬ 
tation  ...  It  is  quite  evident  that  interpreta¬ 
tion  cannot  precede  erudition,  but  must,  on  the 
contrary,  follow  it;  nor  likewise  may  critical 
labor  prejudge  dogmatic  work.  And  so  positive 
theology  becomes  the  necessary  base  of  specu¬ 
lative  theology  .  .  .  The  perfection  of  the- 
•logical  work  will  be  so  much  the  greater  and  its 
method  so  much  surer  as  the  sciences  whence  the 
theologian  draws  bis  erudition  on  the  one  hand* 
and  his  generalization  on  the  other  are  more  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  as  he  culls  their  lessons,  even 
though  they  offend  his  preconceived  ideas,  with 
more  perfect  sincerity. 

Theology  is,  then,  a  conditioned  science,  just 
because  it  is  at  the  topmost  height  of  human 
knowledge.  Perhaps  others  will  find  that  1  ex 
aggerate  this  deper  dence  of  theology,  for,  thanks 
to  the  Church’s  authority,  the  greater  part  of  its 
propositions  are  certain,  independently  of  the 
proceedings  of  science.  I  am  not  concerned  to 
deny  this;  but  I  shall  merely  remark  that  the  cer¬ 
titude  of  a  doctrine  is  one  thing,  and  its  scientific 
exposition  is  another.  .  It  is  of  vital  consequence 
not  to  confound  the  Church’s  teaching  of  dogma 
with  the  methodical  organization  of  science, 
which  latter  alone,  under  the  name  of  theology^ 
is  here  the  matter  of  discussion.  The  best  proof 
that  can  be  given  of  the  utility  of  this  discussion 
is  that  the  imperfection  of  scientific  knowledge 
in  past  centuries  has  paralyzed  neither  the  happy 
influence  of  Christianity  nor  the  development  of 
its  doctrine.  The  sun  did  not  cease  to  enlighten 
and  fertilize  the  earth  when  we  naively  believed 
it  to  be  fixed  in  a  solid  vault  revolving  above  our 
beads;  so,likewise,  the  light  of  faith  enlightened 
souls  even  when  its  mysteries  were  represented 
to  the  mind  by  aid  of  unverified  concepts  and  an 
incomplete  science.  In  spite  of  all  that,  doctrine 
progressed.  .  .  The  epoch  of  scientific  develop¬ 
ment^  has  come,  the  crystal  vault  has  vanished ; 
our  thought  differa  from  the  thought  of  the 
Middle  Ages  as  the  heaven  of  Copernicus  differs 
from  Ptolemy’s;  yet  we  still  read  these  ever 
blessed  and  enlightening  truths  in  the  language 
that  we  talk  no  more ;  so  true  is  it  that  the  word 
of  life  is  alK>ve  metaphysics,  philosophies  and 
systems. 

The  Zambezi  We  have  more  than  once  made 
Mission  mention  of  the  martyr  spirit  which 

animates  French  Protestants  in 
their  mission  work,  and  especially  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  cost  of  life  incurred  in  their  African  mis¬ 
sions.  Notwithstanding  the  apparently  healthy 
climate  of  the  upper  Zambezi,  in  British  Central 
Africa,  che  work  which  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
Reformed  Church  of  France  among  the  Barotsi 
people  has  been  peculiarly  costly  in  precious  life. 
How  many  devoted  missionaries  have  laid  down 
their  lives  since  the  founding  of  the  mission  in 
1885,  we  have  no  present  means  of  knowing,  but 
of  twenty-eight  men  and  women  who  have  gone 
to  the  field  since  1898,  only  five  now  remain.  One 
or  two  have  gone  home  entirely  broken  in  health, 
and  the  rest  are  dead.  Nevertheless  the  rewards 
of  the  work  are  so  great  that  the  one  thought  is 
to  raise  up  more  workers,  and  a  missionary  tour 
lately  tmdertaken  by  three  returned  missionaries 
is  producing  remarkable  results.  All  the  more 
remarkable  because  the  scene  of  their  labors  in 
this  cause  is  not  France,  but  Switzerland,  Italy 
and  Sicily  I  In  Rome,  Naples,  Messina,  Catanae, 
Orotto,  Palermo,  Florence  and  Venice,  tiiey  have 
drawn  large  audiences,  and  “  Zambezias”  auxil- 
liary  to  the  French  Society  have  been  foimded  in 
Venice,  Naples  and  more  remarkable  still,  in 
Messina.  The  blood  of  the  Zambezi  martyrs  has 
oeen  lo  a  wonderful  degree  the  seed  of  mission¬ 


ary  interest  and  activity.  More  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  “  Zambezias”  have  been  found  in  various 
European  countries  to  collect  funds  for  the 
French  Society.  The  Zambezi  work  has  been 
aptly  termed  by  a  Geneva  newspaper,  "  the  beau¬ 
tiful  work  of  Christian  civilization.”  Those  who 
were  sa  happy  as  to  hear  the  veteran  missionary, 
OoUlard,  tell  the  story  of  this  mission,  when  he 
was  in  Franca,  four  years  ago,  carrying  through 
the  press  his  monumental  work  on  South  Africa, 
can  alone  realize  how  noble  and  how  beautiful 
and  how  blessed  a  work  it  is. 

Results  In  The  mission  has  seven  stations  in 
Zambezi  each  of  which  is  a  group  of  well 
grounded  Christians.  The  son-in-law 
and  prime  minister  of  the  King,  whose  wife  will 
ona  day  be  queen,  is  among  the  converts,  as  ara 
the  heir  to  the  throne,  several  of  the  chiefs  and 
one  of  the  wives  of  the  King.  Tha  influence  of 
the  Gk>spel  upon  public  morals  is  marked.  The 
more  barbarous  punishments  have  been  done 
away  with,  intemperance  is  prohibited  by  law. 
The  King  who  was  formerly  a  hard  drinker  has 
become  sober  and  decent.  'Theft,  once  a  general 
curse,  is  becoming  infrequent.  The  King  and 
queen, (who  according  to  custom  is  not  the  King’s 
wife  but  his  sister)  are  indeed  not  among  the 
converts,  the  popular  belief  in  their  divinity  no 
doubt  tends  to  make  them  deaf  to  the  personal 
appeal  of  the  Gospel.  But  as  the  mission  dates 
only  from  fifteen  years  ago,  the  results  are  most 
satisfactory.  The  ranks  of  the  missionaries,  so 
pathetically  thinned  by  death  and  disease  are 
about  to  be  recrnited.  Next  month  three  men 
and  three  women  from  Switzerland  and  two 
young  women  from  France  will  sail  for  the 
field. 

Missions  In  the  The  French  missionaries  who 
French  Congo  labor  in  this  field  find  their  work 
lying  with  two  distinct  classes, 
each  presenting  its  own  problems.  The  tribes 
near  the  coast  have  long  had  relations  with 
Portuguese  traders  and  officials,  and  are  greatly 
demoralized  by  intemperance  and  other  European 
vices,  so  that  work  among  them  is  most  difficult. 
The  Pahuin  tribe,  on  the  contrary,  which  is 
slowly  making  its  way  westward  from  the 
interior  is  as  robust  and  virginal  people,  full  of 
initiative  and  affording  a  field  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  hopeful.  Once  thoroughly  evangelized  they 
will  serve  as  the  best  possible  barrier  against  that 
invasion  of  Islamism,  the  westward  march  of 
which  is  extremely  disquieting  to  missionaries. 
The  religious  traditions  of  the  Pahuins  are  an  in¬ 
teresting  illustration  of  the  normal  religious  con¬ 
dition  of  humanity.  Their  notions  of  God  and 
of  the  fall  are  very  distinct.  God,  they  believe, 
at  first  lived  among  men  like  a  father  among 
his  children,  but  withdrew  because  of  their  dis¬ 
obedience  and  discord.  The  political  notions  of 
the  tribes  are  equally  interesting ;  they  live  under 
a  sort  of  patriarchal  democracy,  each  village  be¬ 
ing  independent.  The  chief  foe  to  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel  is  intertribal  hostility.  The  chief 
mission  station  is  Talaguga,  which  it  is  hoped  to 
make  a  sort  of  neutral  ground  for  all  tribes. 
Thus  far  among  the  most  notable^results  of  mis. 
sionary  effort  are  seen  in  the  elevation  of  the 
women,  and  the  promotionj  of|  intertribal  peace, 
in  which  very  marked  results  have  been  attained. 
Still  more  striking  is  the]|  readiness  of  converts 
to  cooperate  in  mission  work.  Already  native 
auxilliaries  are  being  founded,  a  measure  of 
capital  importance  in  a  climate*so  fatal  to  Euro, 
peans.  There  are  now  fifteen  of  these  auxil- 
liaries,  with  native  preachers  and  teachers,  in. 
dividual  education  being  a  fmarked  and  highly 
fruitful  feature  of  the  schools. 

The  Revival  Every  week  brings  word  of  some 
in  France  humble  village,  some  far-away  ham¬ 
let,  hidden  away  in  the  heart  of  the 
country,  which  is  feeling  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit;  dimly,  perhaps,  and  ignorantly,  but  im¬ 
peratively.  The  department  of  Gters  is  one  in 


which  the  movement  is  particularly  felt.  We 
have  already  given  some  aocoant  of  the  great 
revival  at  Fleuranoe.  Early  in  January  nine 
hundred  and  eighty  inhabitants  of  the  Oommnne 
of  Lavardens  formally  petitioned  the  pastor  at 
Roquefort  to  bring.the  Word  of  God  to  Lavar¬ 
dens.  Some  of  them  had  heard  Pastor  Meillom 
preach  in  Fleurance  and  other  neighboring  com¬ 
munes,  and  as  the  petition  reads,  “  their  con¬ 
science  being  disturbed  by  certain  revelations 
(made  by  M.  Meillon)  they  would  be  happy  t* 
listen  again  in  order  to  understand  better.’* 
Pastor  Meillon  obeyed  the  call  accompanied  by 
Pastor  Dardier,  of  Geneva,  who  happened  to  bo 
spending  Christmas  with  him.  They  found  that 
even  before  his  coming  the  people  had  hired 
/or  one  year  the  gp’eat  hall  of  the  chateau  to 
serve  for  a  place  of  religious  service.  The  people 
of  Roquefort  collected  and  sent  by  their  pastor 
four  hundred  francs  as  a  nest-egg  for  a  '*  very 
modest  temple”  (chapel). 

The  Southwest  One  of  the  least  hopeful  prov- 
Awakening.  inoes  of  France,  religiously,  is 
that  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  a 
district  shut  in  by  mountains,  difficult  of  access, 
and  therefore  not  in  touch  with  other  Protest¬ 
ants.  The  region  was  formerly  Roman  Oatholie, 
but  Protestants  having  come  in  from  other  parts 
a  church  was  formed  at  Perpignan.  It  was 
nearly  dead,  however,  when  Pastor  Houter,  of 
Paris,  went  there  and  delivered  a  series  of 
remarkable  lectures  in  the  theatre,  attended  by 
men  of  all  religions  or  of  none.  Since  then  the 
aroused  church  has  done  much  to  aid  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Society  (a  Home  Mission  Society)  in  found¬ 
ing  and  developing  three  other  posts.  That  of 
Collioure,  has  become  a  church  of  active  and  de¬ 
voted  members,  full  of  joy  and  of  religious  zeal, 
though  very  poor.  They  are  now  about  to 
undertake  to  build  a  “  temple,”  having  hitherto 
worshipped  in  a  hall.  In  the  Auvergne  also  re¬ 
ligious  interest  is  increasing.  The  evangelist 
who  labors  in  Brironde  and  Tapon  has  lately 
been  itinerating  in  the  neighboring  villages, 
preaching  almost  daily,  and  “  daily  ”  he  writes, 
receiving  visits  from  worthy  persons,  beseeching 
me  to  hold  meetings  in  their  villages,  offering 
houses,  barns,  etc.,  for  the  purpose.  More  than 
fifty  villages  or  hamlets  have  thus  made  appeal 
for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  among  them. 
Not  long  ago  the  Mayor  of  Saint  Just  at  some 
distance,  came  at  the  head  of  a  little  deputation 
to  beg  M.  Debats  (the  evangelist)  in  the  name  of 
the  forty-five  villages  of  his  commune  to  come 
and  hold  meetings,  putting  the  town  hall  at  his 
disposal  for  the  purpose. 

Lenten  Lectures  For  many  years  the  Lenten  ser- 
at  Notre  Dame  mons  at  the  great  cathedral  of 
Paris  have  been  of  the  highest 
order.  Father  Hyacinthe,  Lacordaire  and  many 
other  distinguished  preachers  have  occupied  this 
pulpit  at  this  season.  The  subjects  announced 
this  year  by  Father  Etourneau  are  extremely 
significant  by  the  development  of  the  social  con¬ 
science  in  the  Ohurch  of  Rome :  Wealth  from 
the  Gospel  view  point;  Poverty  from  the  Gospel 
view  point;  Wealth  and  Poverty  in  the  super¬ 
natural  order;  the  influence  upon  our  thought 
and  conduct  of  the  Gospel  doctrine  concerning 
wealth  and  poverty ;  The  healing  of  the  ills  of 
wealth  by  poverty ;  The  healing  of  the  ills  of 
poverty  by  wealth.  Father  Etourneau  is  how¬ 
ever  a  Jesuit,  and  there  appeared  to  be  some 
probability  that  the  government  might  forbid 
him  to  preach. 

The  Modem  Last  year  a  committee  of  English- 
Savonarola  men  of  various  denominations,  led 
by  such  men  as  Lord  Radstock,  H. 
Webb  Peploe  and  F.  B.  Meyer, was  formed  to  sus¬ 
tain  “|the  Independent  Catholic  Ohurch  of  Italy, 
of  which  the  eloquent  and  brilliant  Don  MiragUa 
is  the  protagonist.  His  zeal,  his  eloquence  and 
his  fearlessness  have  won  him  the  title,  “  the 
modem  Savonarola,”  and  he  bids  fair  to  follow  in 
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his  predecessor’s  footsteps  along  the  road  of  per¬ 
secution,  not  by  fire  but  by  calunany.  The  most 
atrocious  reports  have  lately  been  circulated 
regarding  his  moral  character,  but  so  far  as  ap¬ 
pears,  without  foundation.  He  has  by  no  means 
lost  his  infiuence  among  his  people'among  whom 
his  endeavors  after  reform  are  making  a  deep 
impression. 

The  Independent  Don  Miraglia,  as  has  been  here 
Italian  Bishop  said,i8  a  Catholic  bishop  of  the 
Italian  city  of  Piacenza  and 
it  is  perhaps  not  only  difficult  but  impossible  for 
us  across  the  sea  to  understand  how  a  Bishop  of 
any  hierarchy  can  be  independent  of  the  hier¬ 
archy.  Don  Miraglia,  however,  though  a  Catholic 
bishop  stands  fairly  and  squarely  on  the  plat¬ 
form  of  opposition  to  papal  pretentions.  He 
considers  it  “confusion”  to  identify  Catholicism 
with  Romanism,  and  in  the  Geneva  address  men¬ 
tioned  last  week  he  characterized  the  Popes  as 
“usurpers  of  divine  and  human  rights.”  It  ap* 
pears  that  his  consecration  as  Bishop  was  not 
entirely  regular,  at  least  it  appears  not  to  be 
universally  recognized.  Nor  does  he  apparently 
belong  to  the  Old  Catholic  movement  but  rather 
to  be  the  protagonist  in  Italy  of  a  Reformed 
Catholic  Church. 


Of  Present  Interest 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Charities  and  Correction  has  decided 
to  hold  the  next  meeting  of  the  Conference  in 
Detroit.  The  date  “has  been  fixed  for  May  28 
to  June  3. 

Earl  Hall,  the  building  presented  by  Mr.  Will¬ 
iam  E.  Dodge  to  Columbia  University  for  head¬ 
quarters  of  '  ssociation  work,  is  almost  completed, 
and  will  be  dedicated  early  in  March. 

A  concert,followed  by  the  Liza  Lehmann’sSong 
Cycle  “  In  a  Persian  Garden.”  will  be  given  in 
Calvary  M.  E.  Church,  129th  street  and  Seventh 
avenue,  on  March  6,  at  8.30  o’clock.  The  artists 
for  this  occasion  are :  Mme  Anito  Rio,  Soprano ; 
Mrs.  A.  Laeis  Baldwin,  Contralto;  Mr.  A.  Y. 
Cornell,  Tenor;  Dr.  Carl  E.  Dufft,  Basso;  Miss 
C.  Wallenstein,  Accompanist;  Mr.  Franz  Kalten- 
born.  Violinist;  Mr.  Edw.  M.  Lewis,  (Columbia 
University)  Reader.  This  concert  is  in  response 
to  the  urgent  appeals  for  aid  from  the  Home  and 
Foreign  Mission  fields. 

There  are  in  New  York  City  two  well-known 
Union  Prayer  Meetings  for  women.  One  held 
in  Broadway  Tabernacle  Church,  at  eleven  on 
Wednesdays,  has  been  the  trysting  placefor  rep¬ 
resentative  women  from  all  denominations  for 
the  psst  forty  years.  The  other  has  for  eleven 
years  been  held  on  Thursdays  at  10.30  in  the 
Second  Collegiate  Church,  Lenox  avenue  and 
123d  street.  The  latter  holds  annually  during 
Lent  an  all-day  meeting  for  prayer  and  Bible 
study.  This  year  it  will  be  on  March  6,  from 
10.30  to  5  o’(!lock.  Mrs.  Courtland  Field  and 
Mrs.  E.  M  Whittemore  are  among  the  speakers. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Union 
will  be  held  at  (he  Hotel  Savoy,  69th  street  and 
Fifth  avenue,  next  Monday  evening,  March  3,  at 
eight  o’clock;  the  literary  exercises  begin  at 
8.30.  This  meeting  will  be  the  ladies’  night  and 
the  speakers  will  be  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer, 
of  Cambridge,  Mass. ,  on  Women  in  Education ; 
Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  of  New  York,  on 
Women  in  Philanthropy,  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Under¬ 
wood,  of  Korea,  physician  to  the  Queen,  on 
Women  in  Missions.  The  music  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  ladies,  a  feature  of  which  will  be_  num¬ 
bers  on  the  harp  by  Miss  Robena  Carrie,  The 
club  will  be  honored  by  the  presence  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ladies  prominent  in  literary  and  educa¬ 
tional  life,  and  the  evening  bids  fair  to  be  one  of 
exceptional  interest. 
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^  Kelif^ious  and  Family  Paper 

THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
REVISION 

The  Committee  on  Revision  has  the  fullest 
confidence  of  the  Church.  The  extreme  wings, 
whether  conservative  or  advanced,  will  surely 
feel  that  their  positions,  however  they  may  con¬ 
scientiously  hold  them,  cannot  at  present  find 
expression  in  the  creeds  of  the  Church.  Any 
judgment  on  the  Committee’s  work  at  this  time, 
on  the  basis  of  the  bare  statement  which  is 
wisely  all  that  is  given  to  the  public,  would  be 
quite  premature.  Only  one  thing  it  seems  per¬ 
haps  wise  to  emphasize.  The  revision  should  be 
almost  wholly  by  excision  and  condensation; 
and  the  new  statement  must  be  short  and  devo¬ 
tional,  rather  than  apologetic  and  theological. 
The  report  indicates  perhaps  that  the  Committee 
is  attempting  almost  too  much.  For  instance, 
if  the  rumor  is  correct  that  the  Committee  will 
declare  all  babies  saved,  it  will  go  too  far.  We 
know  nothing  about  the  matter.  Our  private 
faith  needs  no  confessional  expression  on  this 
subject.  Omission  is  the  only  safe  course  The 
brief  statement  ought  not  to  have  seventeen 
articles.  These  are  too  many.  The  faith  by 
which  the  Church  lives  is  far  simpler  than  the 
numbers  of  articles  indicates;  and  the  philosophy 
of  that  faith  in  any  one  of  the  thousand  forms 
under  which  the  faith  is  defended  cannot  be  by 
any  possibility  condensed  into  seventeen  short 
articles.  An  expurgated  edition  of  the  Confession 
which  by  its  eloquent  omissions  would  proclaim 
the  advance  in  the  thought  of  the  Church  would 
be  better  than  any  declaratory  statement.  The 
historical  text  the  Committee  is  powerless  to  re¬ 
vise,  so  that  such  work  will  be  largely  thrown 
away.  What  we  r  ally  need  is  wise  omission ; 
the  confession  on  our  part  of  a  very  reverent  and 
loving  ignorance  of  some  things  *our  ancestors 
thought  they  knew  all  about.  Then  we  also 
need  a  devout  expression  of  some  position  of 
faith  concerning  which  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  were  less  interested  than  we  are. 

Of  course  no  work  done  by  the  Clommittee,  no 
matter  how  catholic  and  no  matter  how  wise,  can 
can  be  anything  more  than  a  temporary  help  in 
a  time  of  special  strain  and  reconstruction.  The 
ditferentiation  of  faith  and  its  field  from  analy¬ 
tical  knowledge  and  its  province  has  only  just 
begun.  The  result  of  that  separation  will  involve 
eventually  a  far  more  radical  revision  than  is 
either  wise  or  possible  now. 


LAW 

Is  it  supreme  ?  What  is  its  relation  to  loVe  ? 
There  seems  to  be  confusion  of  ideas,  a  warfare 
of  definitions,  some  strange  fear  of  violating  the 
sanctity  of  law  and  an  equally  strange,  unreas¬ 
oning  fear  of  yielding  too  much  to  love.  There 
are  fewer  aguments  against  what  is  now  known 
and  understood  as  the  new  theology,  and  more 
vituperative  fiings  at  it  as  a  maudlin  sentiment¬ 
ality  which  leans  toward  recognizing  the 
supremacy  of  love.  It  is  assumed  that  if  love 
has  the  right  of  way  in  the  universe  of  God, 
nothing  but  evil  can  result.  It  is  implied  that  a 
law  of  nature  is  of  mure  value  to  God  than  the 
throb  of  his  heart  toward  man.  That  is,  the 
order  of  the  world  in  which  God’s  children  are 
is  more  sacredly  kept  than  his  promises  to  hear 
their  praytrs  and  meet  the  vicissitudes  of  their 
mortal  estate. 

Manifestly  this  view  discourages  faith  and 
makes  John  Tyndal  right  when  he  told  the  Bel¬ 
fast  Presbyterians  that  it  was  both  useless  and 
silly  to  pray  for  rain.  The  old  Puritan  law. 
worship  is'  allied  to  the  materialistic  disparage¬ 
ment  of  faith.  It  makes  it  easier  for  the  ob¬ 


jector  and  cy  nical  satirist  to  say  that  our  pray¬ 
ers  rise  no  higher  than  the  roof  and  raise  no 
ripple  on  the  eternal  order  that  looks  down  upon 
us  from  the  sublime  steadiness  of  the  stars. 

Yet  we  are  always  telling  our  hardly  bestead 
souls,  that  if  the  least  of  these  is  to  suffer  from 
the  relentlessness  of  established  order,  it  is  both 
easy  and  consistent  for  God  to  interfere  in  those 
heroic  ways  so  powerfully  pictured  in  the  Biblical 
narratives  of  old  and  new  dispensatien.  The 
“hand  that  smoothed  the  slopes  of  Calvary  and 
scattered  the  snows  on  the  Lebanon”  found  the 
fainting  multitude,  brushed  away  disease,  lifted 
up  the  dead. 

If  this  be  so  in  the  world  without,  why  not  in 
the  world  within?  We  challenge  those  intense 
and  general  sweeping  destinctions  between  them, 
so  convenient  and  specious  for  argument,  so  mis. 
leading  and  false  for  the  discovery  of  truth.  The 
world  is  one,  and  (]K)d  is  supreme  everywhere. 
It  is  no  longer  a  question  how  He  rules  and  up¬ 
holds  His  sovereignty,  by  law  or  by  love,  for  all 
Christendom  has  declared  for  love.  Take  the  old 
theology  as  represented  by  the  lamented  Dr. 
Purves,  and  it  declares,  in  one  of  his  impassioned 
sermons,  that  ‘  ‘when  those  three  crosses  were  set 
up  on  Calvary,  the  central  one  disclosed  to  men 
anew  power  that  was  to  rule  all  and  conquer 
everything.”  If  we  have  preached  love  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  out  of  our  Bibles,  and  to 
illuminate  our  Confession,  it  has  been  that  we  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  supreme,  and  that  it  was  to 
vindicate  its  supremacy  iu  the  ages  on  ages  of 
Christ’s  salvation. 

The  significance  of  this  is  not  to  be  abated  by 
the  limitations  we  put  upon  it  in  order  to  save 
our  “  system.”  That  is  the  merest  special  plead¬ 
ing,  a  feeble  and  audacious  begging  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  old  law  was  no  more  ceremonial  than 
moral.  Its  sanctions  to  the  Jew  were  identical. 
To  violate  one  was  just  as  flagrant  as  to  violate 
the  other.  There  they  stood  looking  each  other 
in  the  face,  a  very  Ebal  and  Gerizim  of  identical 
threatening — no  mercy  in  either,  the  iron  gates 
of  universal  condemnation. 

What  did  the  Gospel  history  ?  If  beyond  re¬ 
vealing  the  personality  and  immanence  of  God, 
Christ  showed  his  love  triumphant  over  law, 
which  law  was  it  ?  And  why  ?  There  is  in  our 
christology  but  one  sufficient  answer,  but  one 
response  to  either  of  these  momentous  questions- 
Singularly  enough  all  preachers  recognize  it,  yet 
they  run  off  to  belittle  the  revelation  as  reaching 
only  the  elect  few,  leaving  the  world  at  large 
helpless  and  God  himself  powerless  to  help  them. 

The  same  reasoning  runs  over  into  life,  and 
law  is  put  ever  before  love;  duty  is  made  some¬ 
thing  greater  than  the  highest  and  holiest  of  our 
affections.  So  the  merciless  logic  of  law  reduces 
the  world  to  a  machine  and  man  to  an  automa¬ 
tion  and  God  to  fate.  “  Nature  is  fate, ’’says one; 
“  law  is  fate,”  says  another,  and  when  they  finish, 
the  melancholy  verdict  is  that  God  is  fate.  Nay, 
it  really  means  that  God  is  merely  one  instru¬ 
ment  of  fate,  the  majesty  of  heaven  is  a  suffer¬ 
ing  Saviour  in  the  grip  of  two  monstrous  serpents 
— his  own  decrees  and  his  own  justice.  To  the  one, 
God  the  Father  sacrifices  his  love,  to  the  other, 
Christ  the  Son  sacrifices  himself.  Where  can 
a  sadder  misconception  be  found  ?  How  is  it 
possible  to  destroy  with  more  efficacy  and  cer¬ 
tainty  the  cherished  hopes  of  men,  the  confidence 
on  men  in  the  Infinite  Love  ? 

Now  let  our  wise,  good  men  be  slow  to  set  up 
something  to  worship  that  professes  and  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  higher,  holier,  mightier  than  love 
divine.  When  a  man  assumes  to  insure  his 
brethren  for  exalting  love  beyond  and  above  and 
before  law,  let  him  look  the  alternative  position 
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fairly  in  the  face,  for  there  is  but  one  conse¬ 
quent  of  his  assumption.  The  reign  of  love  or 
the  reign  of  law  makes  not  only  our  theology,  it 
moulds  our  life;  it  fashions  our  hope;  it  shapes 
our  law.  There  is  something  minatory,  fearfully 
depressing  in  the  exaltation  of  the  exactions  of 
relentless  decree  and  justice.  There  is  a 
heaven  of  light,  of  hope,  of  inspiration,  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  all  conquering  love  of  God, 
whose  latest  word  is  Jesus,  and  whose  last  word 
has  not  been  spoken. 

But  without  waiting  for  that  last  word,  why 
should  not  our  leaders  recognize  that  which 
every  experience  of  life  teaches  us,  that  which 
every  hour  of  communion  with  the  Father  em¬ 
phasizes,  that  infinite  love  and  unerring  law  can¬ 
not  be  in  conflict  because  they  meet  together  in 
One  who  cannot  contradict  himself,  who  reigns 
supreme  Lawgiver  because  His  name  is  Love. 

WHERE  ARE  THE  NINE? 

In  the  striking  sermon  by  Dr.  John  Clark  Hill, 
a  part  of  which  we  publish  this  week,  he  re¬ 
peats  the  statement  often  made  and  never  con¬ 
tradicted,  because  impossible  of  contradiction, 
that  “  fully  nine  out  of  every  ten  in  a  church  do 
almost  nothing  that  involves  personal  effort, 
personal  sacrifice  in  securing  the  great  spiritual 
purpose  of  the  Church."  The  observation  of 
every  church  member  confirms  the  statement, 
with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  happily  we  be¬ 
lieve,  increasing,  but  still  few.  Every  church 
has  a  few  devoted  and  altogether  owerworked 
members,  to  whom  the  pastor  goes  in  every  emer¬ 
gency,  upon  whom  every  one  calls  when  some 
special  effort  is  to  be  made,  and  ho  are  invari¬ 
ably  in'^ited  and  urged  to  take  the  lead  in  every 
interdenominational  or  purely  social  movement 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  The  others  are  occupied 
with  their  farm  or  their  merchandise,  their  home 
or  thair  social  circle,  with  anything  and  every¬ 
thing  except  the  work  of  the  church  and  the 
kingdom. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  busi. 
ness  of  church  and  kingdom  is  as  well  attended 
to  by  the  overworked  men  and  women  who  are 
active  in  it,  as  would  be  the  case  if  they  were 
not  overworked.  Every  one  knows  this  to  be 
the  case.  There  are  stitches  dropped,  lines  left 
out.  not  because  these  good  people  are  negligent, 
but  because  they  are  not  omnipotent  No  one 
blames  them,  though  they  often  quite  gratui- 
tuously  blame  themselves,  for  not  doing  more. 
They  cannot  do  more  except  at  the  expense  of 
doing  less  well.  Yet  more  work  must  be  done. 
A  living  church  must  develop  its  activities ;  it 
cannot  be  alive  without  growth  in  public  service 
as  well  as  in  membership.  The  pastor’s  heart  is 
sad,  and  his  faithful  helpers  mourn  with  him, 
because  they  see  new  possibilities  of  usefulness 
0])ening,  new  lines  of  work  demanded,  and  these 
faithful  ones  simply  cannot  undertake  one  new 
thing. 

Except  going  after  the  nine.  Why  not  try 
this  experiment  ?  It  is  a  poor  General  who  in 
the  day  of  battle  utilizes  only  his  officers  and 
permits  the  common  soldiers  to  go  on  a  picnic. 
It  is  a  poor  business  manager  who  does  the  work 
of  the  office  himself  and  lets  his  clerks  read  the 
paper.  It  is  a  poor  foreman  who  does  not  see  to 
it  that  every  last  employe  does  his  full  share  of 
work.  In  other  words,  the  highest  service  which 
those  in  high  places  can  {lerform  is  to  get  all 
}x>ssible  service  out  of  those  under  their  charge ; 
the^best  organizer  of  labor  is  he  who  knows  how 
to  keep  everybody  at  work. 

It  is  not  enough  to  sigh  over  the  nine ;  the 
thing  is  to  arouse  them  to  a  sense  of  their  privi- 
lege*in  being  co-workers  with  God  and  with  his 
servants.  It  is  by  no  means  wise  to  pick  up  and 
carry  the  burdeus  they  lightly  let  fall — the  part 
o£*wisdonf  is  to  see  to  it  that  they  themselves 
gather  them  up.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  treat  them 
as  incorrigibles  and  let  them  go  their  own  way. 
are  not  incorrigible,  though  they  are 


thoughtless  and  very  selflsh.  We  believe  that  if 
some  portion  of  the  energy  now  expended  by 
pastors  and  efficient  workers  in  the  church  were 
devoted  to  the  reformation  of  “the  nine,”  the 
efficiency  of  the  churches  would  be  very  greatly 
increased.  Many  of  these  would  gladly  be  useful* 
but  they  think  they  do  not  know  how.  It  would 
be  quite  worth  while  to  teach  them  even  at  the 
sacriflce  of  some  other  work,  and  even  if  their 
were  not  much  hope  that  they  would  ever  prove 
more  than  a  little  helpful.  For  the  efficiency  of 
a  church  cannot  after  all  be  measured  by  what 
individuals  do ;  its  measure  is  the  degree  in  which 
the  whole  body  is  interested  and  for  which  it 
works  a.s  a  unit.  The  strongest  power  of  church 
activity  is  the  sense  of  solidarity. 

THE  TORONTO  CONVENTION 

As  we  go  to  press  college  students  are  assem¬ 
bling  in  Toronto  for  their  fourth  International 
Convention.  The  opening  meeting,  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  Tuesday,  is  in  some  respects  the  most 
important  of  all,  being  especially  for  the  quick¬ 
ening  of  the  spiritual  life,  a  preparation  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  blessing  which  must  await  those  who 
honestly  desire  it.  A  large  number  of  prominent 
speakers  have  promised  to  take  ‘  part  in  the 
meetings;  missionaries  of  all  denominations, 
hone  for  vacation  or  other  reasons,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  present  in  considerable  numbers. 
Such  a  convention  will  not  only  deepen  the  con¬ 
secration  of  those  who  take  {>art  in  it.  but  of 
many  whom  they  are  in  a  position  to  influence. 
The  number  of  delegates  will  be  limited  to  2,500 
— a  limit  which  speaks  loudly  for  the  growth 
of  this  movement  since  1891,  when  the  first  con¬ 
vention  was  attended  by  680  delegates.  Toronto 
is  noted  as  an  educational  and  missionary  centre; 
there  are  over  3,000  students  in  her  various  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education,  besides  1,000  in  pre¬ 
paratory  and  business  schools.  The  Y.  M.  0.  A. 
is  very  strong,  with  eight  college  associations 
and  a  “Christian  Policeman’s  Association  ’’  The 
four  great  denominations  have  their  missionary 
headquartera  in  Toronto,  as  have  a  number  of 
interdenominational  missionary  agencies. 

THE  HARTHA  WASHING  ION  HOTEL 

The  well  being  of  self-supporting  women  is  so 
intimately  involved  with  the  well  being  of  the 
community  that  we  have  deemed  it  from  the 
first  eminently  fitting  to  show  our  deep  interest, 
and  to  call  our  readers  to  share  our  interest,  in 
the  project  entered  ujwn  two  years  ago,  for 
establishing  a  hotel  exclusively  for  refined  and 
independent  self-supporting  women.  From  time 
to  time  we  have  chronicled  the  progress  of  the 
enterprise,  and  now  it  is  with  keen  satisfaction 
that  we  learn  from  the  annual  report  issued  last 
mouth,  that  the  hotel  will  be  opened  next  Octo. 
ber  under  the  title  Martha  Washington  Hotel, 
and  that  applications  for  rooms  are  coming  in 
with  gratifying  rapidity.  Recent  inquiry  elicits 
the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  rooms  are 
already  let— about  seven-eights  of  those  dasigned 
for  permanent  occupation — and  that  the  majority 
of  them  are  the  more  expensive  rooms  and  suites 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  directors  to  reserve  a 
sufficient  number  of  rooms  for  transient  guests 
to  accommodate  those  women  whom  business  or 
pleasure  brings  to  this  city  for  a  brief  period. 

Particularly  gratifying  is  it  to  learn  that  there 
are  so  large  a  number  of  self  supporting  women 
able  t«  live  in  a  hotel  like  this.  For  this  is  by  no 
means  a  charity.  While  there  are  rooms  to  rent 
at  a  comparatively  low  price,  the  general  expense 
of  living  will  be  more  than  in  the  best  class  of 
boarding  houses.  The  enterprise  is  sure  to  prove 
profitable  to  stockholders  as  well  as  to  the  women 
who  avail  themselves  of  the  refined  and  inde¬ 
pendent  home  offered  by  the  Martha  Washington 
Hotel.  We  learn  that  there  are  still  a  few — not 
many — shares  of  stock  to  be  placed. 


The  Rev.  D.  B.  Greig  has  entered  upon  the 
pastorate  of  the  Roseland  ^Church,  Chicago. 


_ Editorial  Notes _ _ j 

In  the  strong  desire  to  make  The  Evangelist 
more  interesting  to  the  children  who  read  it  we 
offer  a  prize  of  |26  for  the  best  short  story  for 
young  peopl'j  under  fifteen.  Stories  should  not 
exceed  1,500  words  in  length,  and  should  reach 
this  office  before  May  1st  of  this  year. 

We  shall  be  grateful  to  every  pastor  among 
our  readers  who  will  send  to  us,  before  March  15, 
a  few  lines  as  to  his  plans,  if  any,  for  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  Easter  in  his  church,  with  note  of  such 
special  Lenten  servic^^  as  may  have  prepared 
the  way  for  it. 

The  duty  of  the  home  churches  to  the  boys 
and  girls  in  college  is  hardly  discharged  by  the 
observance  of  the  Day  of  Prayer.  That,  of 
course,  may  not  be  omitted,  but  the  student 
should  no  more  feel  himself  cut  'off  from  his 
church  home  by  going  to  college  than  from  the 
home  whence,  as  he  well  knows  the  love  and 
interest  of  father  and  mother,  sisters  and  broth¬ 
ers,  follows  him  every  step  of  his  way. 

Hearty  congratulations  to  our  brethren  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  who  have  lifted  the  denomination  in 
that  city  out  of  debt  I  In  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  and  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  owe  no  man  anything,  they  have  raised 
$8,000  for  this  purpose.  On  Sunday,  the  16th 
of  this  month,  the  committee  in  charge  made 
its  final  report,  showing  moneys  raised  by  the 
several  churches  as  follows ;  Immanuel,  $5,248.65  , 
Westminster,  $1,300;  Perseverance,  $800,  and 
Calvary,  $661.35,  to  be  applied  to  cancel  debts  on 
the  following  churches:  Westminster,  $5,500; 
First  German,  $900 ;  Perseverance,  $800 ;  Berean, 
$800;  total,  $8,000.  Thus  the  Presbyterians  of 
Milwaukee  provide  for  those  of  their  own  house¬ 
hold. 

We  are  requested  to  announce  that  Dr.  W.  W. 
White’s  Sunday  Bible  Class  in  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle  is  now  meeting  at  4  p.  m.  instead  of 
3  p.  m.  as  formerly. 

,  W’e  would  rectify  an  error  in  a  recent  issue  by 
saying  that  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Aid  for 
Colleges  and  Academies  has  been  removed  to  78 
La  Salle  street,  not,  as  then  stated,  No.  76. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  and  endow  a  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  memory 
of  Prof.  Henry  Drummond,  whose  closing  days 
were  spent  there. 

Reports  from  many  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
Churches  indicate  a  year  of  steady  development 
and  spiritual  growth.  Barrow-in-Furness  Church 
reports  an  increase  of  eighty-nine  during  the 
year.  Walthamster  reports  sixty-one  new  mem¬ 
bers  in  eight  months.  Reading  added  seventy- 
nine,  Crouch  HIM,  London,  eighty-two,  but 
Regent  Square,  owing  to  deaths,  reported  a  net 
increase  of  five. 

St.  Oolumba’s  Church,  London,  has  called  Rev. 
Archibald  Fleming  from  Tron  Parish  Church, 
Edinburgh.  Although  in  London,  St.  Columba’s 
is  not  in  affiliation  with  the  English  Presbyterian 
body,  but  belongs  to  the  Scottish  Establishment. 
It  appears  that  some  of  those  who  believe  in  a 
State  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland  disapprove 
of  an  independent  Presbyterian  Church  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Therefore  St.  Columba’s  was  established 
and  is  maintained. 

Christ  Church,  Westminster,  London,  has 
issued  a  call  to  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell  of  Brighton, 
to  become  the  successor  of  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  as 
pastor.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  proba¬ 
bility  that  Mr.  Campbell  will  accept  the  call,  as 
he  has  recently  stated  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
leave  his  present  charge.  Mr.  Campbell  is  not 
robust  in  health,  and  recently  had  a  severe  at¬ 
tack  of  sickness,  and  Brighton  air  agrees  with 
him  better  than  London’s  atmosphere. 
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Tender  sympathy  is  extended  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Chichester,  of  Chicago,  in  the 
death  of  their  infant  daughter.  “My  beloved 
is  gone  down  into  his  garden  to  gather  lilies.” 

The  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Pitzer  founder  and  sole  pas 
tor,  sends  forth  a  well  made  little  souvenir 
pamphlet  in  (celebration  of  its  thirty-fourth  anni¬ 
versary  (January  18,  1802).  It  contains  Dr. 
Pitzer’s  anniversary  sermon  and  clippings  from 
Washington  papers.  This  church  has  a  heroic 
history.  It  is  the  only  church  at  the  capital 
city  connected  with  the  southern  wing  of  our 
denomination.  Its  pastor  saw  service  in  the 
confederate  army,  and  in  the  deep  poverty  of  its 
founders  the  sacrifices  which  they  made  for  this 
new  and  promising  enterprise  were  only  sur¬ 
passed  by  those  they  had  made  for  the  “lost 
cause.” 

This  week, February  26  to  28,  the  Sixth  National 
Congress  of  Mothers  is  in  session  in  Washington. 
No  more  important  a.ssociation  meets  in  this 
country,  nor  one  better  calculated  to  accomplish 
the  work  for  which  it  is  designed.  The  President 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Roo^velt,  is  on  its  Ad 
visory  Council,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  only  asso¬ 
ciation  of  women  to  which  Mrs.  Roosevelt  be¬ 
longs.  One  of  the  very  interesting  subjects  to 
be  presented  this  week  is  that  of  Mothers’  Clubs 
among  the  Colored  Race,  by  the  President  of  the 
Colored  Women’s  Federation,  Mrs.  J.  Silone  Yates 
To-morrow,  Friday,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  gives  a  recep 
ti*n  to  the  Congress  at  the  White  House. 

The  Protestants  of  France  (and  also  of  Den¬ 
mark,  where  he  was  bom)  have  recently  (Janu¬ 
ary  21)  celebrated  the  centeaary  of  that  prince 
of  pastors  aad  preachers,  Adolphe  Monod.  H’s 
family  now  announce  that  a  volume  of  his  ser¬ 
mons  will  shortly  be  published  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of^this  centennial  anniversary.  The  birth¬ 
day  was  celebrated  in  Paris  by  a  general  gather¬ 
ing  at  the  house  of  M.  Monod’s  son  in  law,  Pastor 
Charles  Vernes,  at  which  sixty  Monods  were 
present,  with  other  friends.  It  would  be  hard  to 
say  how  many  of  these  Monods  are  ministers. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church  will  amount  to  about  £100,- 
000.  Of  this  sum  it  is  proj)Osed  to  use  from  £26,- 
000  to  £30,900  in  the  erection  of  an  Assembly 
Hall  and  Presbyterian  Association  House  in 
Belfast.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  among 
some  of  the  prominent  laymen  as  to  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  thus  binding  the  Assembly  to  a  fixed 
place  of  meeting.  Dublin  has  strong  claims, 
being  the  capital  and  the  seat  of  government, 
and  the  fear  is  that  the  permanent  ^withdrawal 
of  the  Assembly  to  Belfast  will  tend  to  provin¬ 
cialize  the  Church.  In  order  to  guard|against 
any  such  possibility  it  is  proposed  to. so  alter  the 
existing  Association  House  in  Dublin  as  to  make 
it  suitable  for  an  Assembly  to  meet  in  it,  and 
then  to  alternate  the  meetings  between  the  two 
cities.  _ 


EDITOR’S  TABLE  TALK 

The  Sons  of  Western  Reserve  College  and 
University  met  President  Thwing  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  inst., 
and  renewed  their  interest  in  and  loyalty  to  the 
“  Yale  of  the  West.  ”  Four  professors  from  New 
Haven,  a  brigadier  general  from  the  Philippines, 
lawyers,  doctors  and  clergymen  .sat  down  to¬ 
gether.  This  was  the  first  meeting  in  this  city. 
The  old  ideals,  the  norm  of  the  new  college 
were  compared  with  the  latest  developments  in 
education  and  voted  worthy.  Growth  from  such 
a  stock  is  sure  and  safe.  President  Thwing  is 
the  man  for'^the  time  and  place,  happily  com¬ 
bining  what  is  good  ’and  imperishable  into  the 
splendid  structure  now  rising  on  the  Lake  shore, 
and  reigning  over  the  realms  consecrated  by  the 
fathers  seventy-five  years  ago. 


The  dialogue  “  Brought  Back,”  which  finds  its 
appropriate  place'  on  our  Sunday  School  page 
this  week,  was  ‘  ‘  spoken”  by  two  boys  at  a  recent 
Sunday  School  celebration  in  Vallejo,  Cal.,  with 
striking  acceptance.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  it  would  be  well  received  at  such  celebra¬ 
tions  in  the  East  and  it  is  proverbially  the  case 
that  boys  love  to  “sj)eak”  under  such  circum¬ 
stances. 

That  a  more  human,  if  not  more  brotherly 
sympathy  than  formerly  prevailed  between  Jew 
and  Gentile  is  growing  up  in  this  country  has 
just  been  strikingly  evidenced  both  in  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  and  in  Springfield,  Ohio.  In  both  places 
(Christian  churches  having  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
Jewish  Synagogues  have  been  proffered  to  Chris¬ 
tians  for  their  use,  and  have  been  accepted.  On 
February  9,  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  celebrated  in 
the  Jewish  Synagogue  by  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Springfield.  Ohio.  “That  they  all 
may  be  one!” 

One  of  the  early  promoters  of  the  “Away  from 
Rome”  movement’in  Austria  writes  to  a  Vienna 
journal  deploring  the  religious  turn  given  to  a 
movement  which  was  intended  to  be  purely 
political.  “We  had  not  the  slightest  idea”  he 
writes,  “of  inaugurating  a  religious  agitation 
with  all  the'personal  hacrifices  therein  involved. 
We  desired  above  all  to  make  a  radical  German¬ 
ized  political  movement,  and  behold,  thanks  to 
the  Protestant  preachers  which  have  been  sent  to 
us,  to  the  churches  they  are  building  every¬ 
where,  our  efforts  have  ended  in  something 
quite  different.  In  the  small  towns  where  we 
had  succeeded  in  getting  a  foothold  these  pastors 
have  taken  the  lead  in  the  movement  and  it  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  politics.  Protestant  pietism 
is  carrying  all  before  it,  and  achieving  success 
at  the  expense  of  the  radical  party.” 

Catchy  phrases  in  religion  are  a  form  of  cant. 
They  mislead  to  a  strange  degree.  We  notice  a 
“symposium”  in  a  religious  publication  of  note, 
on  what  is  called  “soul  winning”  and  were  re- 
minded^of  the  little  wise^'girl  who  complained  of 
the  trouble  her  “soul”  was,  and  wondered  why 
God  gave  to  her  such  a  doubtful  gift.  It  seems 
never  to  occur  to  many  that  God  did  not  give 
souls  to  men  for  the  sake  of  making  them  trouble. 
There  is  a  wide  spread  notion  that  our  spiritual 
endowment  was  a  misfortune, and  that  with  rare 
exception  its  ultimate  outcome  is  a  disaster. 
Gathering  up  i>  suits  so  far  the  discus.sion 
amounts  to  an  ancient  and  rather  barren  ma.ss  of 
opinions  as  to  what  and  how  men  should  preach, 
forgetting  that  the  preacher  of  to-day,  if  he  is 
worth  anything'to  his  ^fellow  men,  must  speak 
from  a  personal  experience  of  the  things  con¬ 
cerning  which  they  are  in  doubt,  or  seek  further 
knowledge. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  New  Century 
says  that  the  Irish  Literary  Society  of  that  city 
has  found  a  committee  to  deal  with  matters  con¬ 
cerning  art  and  literature  in  Ireland.  It  seems 
probable  that  a  new  building  for  the  National 
Library  of  Dublin  will  be  one  result  of  their 
efforts.  The  publication  of  a  comprehensive 
calendar  of  all  existing  Irish  manuscripts  is  an¬ 
other  subject  on  which  the  Irish  Literary  Society 
in  conjunction  with  the  Irish  Text  Society  has 
been  taking  active  steps.  The  obtaining  of 
Parliamentary  powers  to  enable  Rural  District 
Councils  in  Ireland  to  form  libraries  is  being 
actively  pushed  forward  and  small  libraries  are 
being  formed  in  connection  withjbranches  of  the 
Gaelic  League  and  with  various  co  operative 
societies ;  for  example,  in  the  remote  Kerry  vil¬ 
lage  of  Caturdaniel,  the  historic  home  of  Daniel 
O’Connell.  A  great  granddaughter  of^the  libera¬ 
tor  is  acting  as  secretary  and  the  village  school¬ 
master,  an  enthusiastic  Irish  scholar,  is  the  libra¬ 
rian. 

The  regrettable  withdrawal  of  the|Booth-OIib- 
borns  from  the  Salvation  Army,  and  their  an¬ 
nouncement  of  an  intention  to  join  the  followe 


of  Dowie,  continues  to  arouse  much  interest  in 
England.  No  doubt  the  break  between  Balling 
ton  Booth  and  the  Army  caused  much  sorrow  to 
General  Booth,  but  there  was  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  the  younger  man  still  held  to  the 
essentials  of  the  faith.  This  late  secession  carries 
with  it  much  more  serious  consequences,  for  it 
involves  the  whole  question  of  the  Dowie  claims 
of  healing,  and'commimism.  If  the  leaders  are 
affected  by  these  '  who  can  tell  where  the  rank 
and  file  stand?  Incidentally  the  withdrawal 
has  raised  the  question  whether  many  of  the 
Salvation  Army  leave  the  ranks  or  official  posi¬ 
tions  for  other  kinds  of  religious  work.  An  ex- 
officer  states’  that  he  knows  of  many,  “a  score 
or  more  who  at  one  time  filled  some  of  the  highest 
positions  in  the  Army,”  who  are  now  out,  work¬ 
ing  in  commercial  life  or  in  some  church.  A 
French  'exchange  says  that  though  Mrs.  Booth- 
Clibborn  has  left  the  Army  she  has  not,  with 
him,  joined  the  Dowie  Church.  Zionism  is  in¬ 
deed  making  inroads  into  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Salvation  Army  in  England,  if  we  may  credit 
a  Swiss  paper,  which  says  that  the  Zionist  chapel 
in  Easton  Road  has  baptized  700  converts  in  the 
last  year  and  a  half,  and  among  them  umerous 
Salvationists. 

An  important  teaching,  not  sufficiently  empha¬ 
sized,  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Howard  Bridgman  to 
the  Endeavor  readers  of  the  Oongregationalist. 
When  the  word  temptation  is  uttered  it  suggests 
to  most  persons  the  wine  cup  or  the  gaming 
table,  or  some  well  recognized  and  flagrant  form 
of  sin :  but  we  who  have  been  Obristians  for 
years  ought  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  these 
grosser  temptations.  Not  many  persons  whe 
read  these  lines  are  tempted  to  profanity,  but 
how  about  envy,  pride,  dilatoriness,  rudeness, 
slovenliness  of  person,  or  of  action,  hypocrisy, 
gossip,  anger,  discontent,  despair?  These  are 
the  little  foxes  that  are  all  the  time  preying  upon 
our  vines. 

MISSIONARY  HYMN 

Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Octavna  Elacr 

Slog,  Redeeming  LiOve, 

In  re-echoing  strain, 

Let  it  uionnt  above, 

Let  it  sweep  the  tnain. 

Till  each  wave-girt  isle 
Wreathe  a  grateful  smile.  > 

Let  no  heathen  shore, 

Ornan  ’neath  Dagon  might. 

Ope  the  Gospel  door. 

Shed  abroad  its  light. 

Let  a  Sampson  arm 
Smite  Satanic  harm. 

Soldiers  of  the  Cross, 

Warring  against  sin. 

Counting  gain  but  loss. 

Pastures  green  to  win. 

Never  basely  yield 
On  the  Mission  field. 

Brave  the  burning  sand. 

Brave  the  frozen  pole. 

Stretch  forth  each  right  band. 

Lifting  up  the  soul. 

Think  of  Him  so  tried. 

Scorned  and  crucified.  , 

Ye  who  bear  His  name. 

Of  His  joys  partake. 

Crimson  be  your  shame. 

If  for  His  dear  sake 
Ye  refuse  to  spread 
Life  among  the  dead. 

Shall  we  seek  for  gold. 

In  the  far  off  clime. 

And  no  gems  unfold. 

Meet  for  Courts  sublime  ? 

What  can  we  comi>are 
With  such  jewels  rare  ? 

Then  awake  the  cry. 

Calling  to  the  fray. 

To  the  ramparts  fiy. 

Ever  watch  and  pray. 

Rest  not  till  each  zone 
Its  true  Lord  shall  own. 


A  series  of  sermons  on  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  is  being  given  by  Dr.  Taylor  in  Brick 
Church,  Rochester, 


the:  evangelist 


Febraarj  87 , 1902’ 


DR.  NEWMAN  HALUS  REMINISCENCES 
OF  DR.  CUTLER 

Rct.  Jamea  H.  Rota 

The  late  Rev.  Newman  Hall  D.  D.  of  London, 
and  the  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Onyler  D.  D.  of 
Brooklyn,  were  warm  frienda.  Repeatedly 
they  were  hosts  and  Raests  to  each  other. 
Their  friendship  was  an  ontgrowth  of  Mr 
Hall’s  visit  to  this  ooontry  in  1867,  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  preservation  of  peace  between 
England  and  the  United  States.  Their  in¬ 
timacy  has  covered  two  score  years.  They  have 
corresponded  with  each  other  constantly. 
There  was  bat  six  years’  difference  in  their 
ages  and  Dr.  Onyler  was  the  younger  of  the 
two.  Both  had  passed  fonr-soore  years.  A 
celebration  of  the  eightieth  year  of  both  wm 
held  by  their  respective  ohnrohes.  They  were 
very  much  alike  as  men  and  ministers.  Dr. 
Onyler  has  not  pnblished  his  antobiography, 
is  not  a  poet  and  hymnist  as  Dr.  Hall  was. 
Both  have  been  hymn-lovers.  In  most  particu¬ 
lars  the  resemblance  between  them  has  been 
close  and  constant.  Both  had  the  same  views 
of  the  Bible,  of  evangelical  doctrines,  ofamnse. 
meats,  of  temperance,  of  slavery,  of  war,  and 
of  Ohristian  anion.  Both  wrote  frequently  for 
the  press  and  had  a  large  aoqnaintanoe  with 
men  of  national  and  international  renown. 
Both  were  blessed  with  parents,  and  especially 
with  a  mother,  whose  praises  they  have  always 
sonnded,  and  their  respective  mothers  outlived 
their  fathers.  The  mother  of  Dr.  Onyler,  no 
less  than  Dr.  Onyler  himself,  overwhelmed 
Dr.  Hall  with  affection.  Each  had  preached 
often  in  the  pnlpit  of  the  other  and  at  times 
when  each  had  been  able  to  bear  the  other. 
Both  became  pastors  and  preachers  at  large, 
after  resigning  their  local  pastorates.  Bach 
paid  his  tribute  to  the  other. 

Dr.  Hall  said  of  Dr.  Onyler:  “His  wise 
connsels,  his  constant  prayers,  his  fidelity  to 
the  Gospel  of  the  Oross,  his  large-heartedness 
to  all  of  every  name  who  love  the  Lord  Jesns 
Ohrist  in  sincerity,  his  womanliness  in  affec¬ 
tion,  his  manliness  of  ottering  what  he  knows 
to  be  true,  and  doing  what  oocscienoe  tells  him 
is  right,  have  secnred  to  him  the  devotion  of 
the  whole  charch,  and  the  deepening  personal 
love  of  all  who  belong  to  the  inner  circle  of 
private  friends.  The  ground  swell  of  his  con¬ 
versation  is  the  love  of  God  in  Ohrist— the  sur¬ 
face  wavelets  dance  and  flash  with  hnmor,  an¬ 
ecdote  and  wit.  ’’ 

Dr.  Hall  came  to  this  country  in  1871  on  an 
evangelistic  tear  and  heard  then  the  “fervent, 
pointed  eloquence  of  Dr.  Onyler.”  He  also 
preached  several  times  in  Lafayette  Avenne 
Obnroh  and  delivered  a  lecture  to  young  men 
on  temperance;  and  to  illustrate  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  high  edneation  alone,  he  related  the 
following  incident:  “A  young  man  of  intelli¬ 
gent  face  and  gentlemanly  manner,  but  very 
shabby  in  appearance,  followed  me  after  ser¬ 
mon  to  the  vestry  in  Surrey  Chapel  in  great 
distress.  I  asked  him  what  had  brought  him 
into  such  a  condition.  He  said  *  The  drink  I 
I  can’t  keep  from  it.  I’ve  respectable  rela¬ 
tives,  but  all  they  give  me — cash,  clothes, 
watch — all  goes  f  jr  drink.  Tell  me  what  to 
do.  ’  I  told  him  that  for  him  total  abstinence 
was  essential  and  that  I  was  an  abstainer  in 
order  to  en  courage  such  as  he.  I  signed  the 
pledge  again,  for  him  to  follow,  which  he  did. 
*  ’I  then  said,  ‘  But  we  must  pray  for  help.  ’ 
He  said  he  did  not  believe  in  God— yet  he 
knew  the  Greek  Testament,  and  had  coached 
men  at  Oxford  for  Bishops’  examinations  I  He 
only  believed  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Universe.  I 
■aid  [  believed  also  and  so  we  conld  both 
unite.  We  knelt  down  and  I  prayed  to  the 
Great  Spirit  of  the  Universe  to  pardon  him 
•nd  help  him  to  conquer  this  temptation. 


With  tears,  he  said,  'Oh,  that  my  mother  had 
seen  this  signature  to  make  her  death  more 
happy  1’ 

“At  the  close  of  my  lecture  to  the  yonng 
men,  a  middle-aged  gentleman,  with  an  ele¬ 
gant  young  girl  on  his  arm,  came  np  to  speak 
to  me.  ‘Don’t  you  remember  me?  I’m  that 
yonng  man,  and  this  is  my  daughter.  I’m 
editor  of  one  of  the  chief  jonrnals  here,  and  a 
member  of  the  Episcopal  Obnroh,  and  I  wish 
yon  would  call  on  my  wife  and  see  onr  happy 
home,  by  God’s  blessing  on  your  counsel  1’  ” 

“ I  shall  never  forget, ”  said  Dr.  Hall,  “that 
lecture  in  Dr.  Cuyler’s  church  at  Brooklyn.  I 
called  next  day  and  took  tea  with  him  and  his 
wife  and  daughter  in  a  beautifully  furnished 
bouse,  pervaded  by  an  atmosphere  of  refine¬ 
ment  and  domestic  happiness  Not  long  after¬ 
ward  I  read  of  his  funeral,  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  literary  and  other  friends,  in  token 
of  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held.  ’  ’ 

One  morning  Dr.  Onyler  went  with  Dr.  Hall 
to  breakfast  at  Mr.  Gladstone’s  when  two  em¬ 
inent  Episcopalians  were  present,  and  the 
question  debated  was,  “Reform  in  the  Ohnroh 
of  England.  ”  One  urged  that  this  was  necessary 
to  avoid  disestablishment ;  others  that  reform 
conld  not  be  effected  without  it.  Dr.  Ouyler 
told  of  a  Scotch  woman  who,  on  her  death¬ 
bed,  begged  her  husband  to  remember  certain 
necessary  improvements ;  a  new  pane  of  glass 
in  a  certain  room ;  a  fresh  carpet  in  another ; 
their  little  boy  to  go  earlier  to  school,  etc., 
etc.  to  each  of  which  he  promised  attention, 
bat  at  length,  wearied  with  so  many  pieces  of 
advice,  he  said,  “Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  but  get 
along  with  your  deeingl”  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
laugh  was  the  heartiest  in  the  company. 

Dr.  Onyler  and  Dr.  Hall  in  1888  called  to¬ 
gether  on  Spurgeon.  They  saw  his  cart  with 
name  painted  “Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon, 
licensed  to  sell  milk.  ’  ’  He  told  them  that 
milk  conld  not  be  sold  at  the  usual  price  with¬ 
out  temptation  for  the  vender  to  put  water  in 
it.  He  sold  his  milk  to  a  few  neighbors  at  a 
proper  price  and  gave  the  product  to  two 
elderly  Ohristian  ladies  in  very  reduced  clr- 
cnmstances.  They  had  no  notion  from  whom 
the  check  came  to  them  every  month,  and  it 
was  a  constant  delight  to  himself  to  think  of 
their  wondering  gratitude. 

February  8,  1893,  after  the  death  of  Spur¬ 
geon,  the  Baroness  Burdett-Ooutts  wrote  to  Dr. 
Hall,  saying,  “Tour  narrative  of  his  ‘Dairy 
Charity’  has  remained  impressed  on  my  mind, 
and  I  shall  never  see  the  word  ‘dairy’  without 
feeling  a  wish,  and  more  than  a  wish  only,  to 
do  something  aftsr  his  fashion.” 

Dr.  Hall  in  his  autobiography  published  a 
number  of  specimens  of  Dr.  Ouyler’s  table 
talk.  They  inolnde  some  sayings  relative  to 
international  conditions  and  characteristics  as 
follows : 

“The  English  tongue  is  the  ligament  bind¬ 
ing  England  and  America  and  one  blood  pul¬ 
sates  in  both.  Round  every  Jericho  of  oppres¬ 
sion  the  English  tongue  will  be  a  trumpet  to 
bring  down  the  walls.” 

“We  had  a  grand,  aristocratic  gentleman  in 
the  form  of  a  handsome  Pomeranian  dog,  also 
a  very  lively,  self-assertive  fox-terrier  The 
Pomeranian  wore  a  smart  collar,  to  which  a 
strap  was  sometimes  fastened  when  he  went 
for  a  walk.  The  delight  of  the  terrier  was  to 
hold  this  strap  in  its  teeth,  and  keeping  out  of 
range,  to  drag  the  stately  animal  about  in 
spite  of  evident  reluctance.  Dr.  Onyler  said, 
‘‘That’s  your  aristocracy  dragged  by  your 
democracy.  Aristocracy  don’t  like  it,  but 
can’t  help  it.  ” 

“Your  England  is  lovely— so  it  ought  to  be; 
for  it  has  taken  eight  hundred  years  in  making. 
When  onr  country  has  been  at  it  six  hundred 
years  more,  1  shall  look  down  and  see  how  it 
is  getting  along.” 


'  ‘  There  is  not  a  stone  in  Old  England  that 
yon  turn  np  without  finding  history  under  it.” 

Dr.  Hall  has  preceded  Dr.  Onyler  to  the 
heavenly  world.  Late  may  the  surviving 
friend  arrive  there.  But  when  he  enters  it, 
Newman  Hall  will  surely  meet  and  greet  him. 

17  Lancaster  St.,  No.  Cambridge,  Mass. 


PATRIOTIC  RELIGION  AND  RELIGIOUS 
PATRIOTISM 

J.  G.  Osborn 

A  very  significant  feature  of  the  McKinlej 
Memorial  services  was  the  commingling  of 
these  two— patriotism  and  religion.  It  conld 
hardly  have  been  accidental,  though  without 
direct  intent,  that  these  services  were  mostly 
held  in  churches.  But  very  beautiful  and  very 
expressive  was  the  union,  everywhere  in  evi¬ 
dence,  of  onr  national  emblems  with  the  sym¬ 
bols  of  our  Ohristian  faith.  For  he  whom  the 
nation  mourned  was  a  Ohristian  as  well  as  a 
patriot,  deserving  in  each  the  nation’s  honor. 

But  in  a  wider  outlook  the  important  fact 
appears  that  this  is  a  Ohristian  nation.  This 
indeed  is  not  a  new  thought,  but  it  has  ac¬ 
quired  new  meanifig  Not  simply  because  our 
civilizaton  is  essentially  Ohristian,  not  alone 
because  our  civil  and  social  organisms  have 
Ohristian  principles  for  their  foundations,  not 
even  because,  as  has  been  said,  the  nation  was 
on  its  knees  in  prayer,  for  in  the  presence  of 
death  we  are  all  devont ;  but  because  onr  de¬ 
pendence  upon  God,  and  onr  obligation  to 
make  him  supreme  in  onr  nation’s  life  has  been 
brought  home  to  onr  national  oonsoiousness, 
and  has  received  ready  response  from  onr  na¬ 
tion’s  heart. 

In  our  day  of  prosperity  we  have  been  rejoic¬ 
ing.  We  have  achieved  great  things.  The 
youngest  of  the  great  powers  we  stand  “first 
among  equals.  ”  In  wealth,  in  refinement,  in 
education,  in  literature  and  science,  in  industry 
and  commerce,  in  enterprise  and  valor,  in 
benevolence  and  philanthropy,  in  public  and 
private  virtues,  in  lofty  ideals  and  in  earnest 
endeavor  we  acknowledge  no  superior.  And, 
perhaps  nnconsoionsly,  we  were  forgetting  the 
God  who  had  made  us,  and  taking  to  ourselves 
the  glory,  becoming  careless  alike  of  his  law 
and  of  bis  blessing.  Shall  we  dars  to  say  it? — 
this  awful  affiiciion  bas  been  permitted  to  come 
npon  ns  that  God  may  say  to  ns,  “In  the  day 
of  adversity  consider  I” 

And  truly  we  are  considering.  Whatever 
conflict  of  opinion  may  appear  one  truth  runs 
increasingly  through  it  all — tbe  importance  of 
civiu  and  social  righteousness.  Thus,  many 
un-Ohrlstian  things  that  have  been  tacitly 
permitted  are  now  being  openly  rebuked  be¬ 
cause  of  their  demoralizing  influence,  and  that 
in  the  secular  press,  and  by  men  not  represent¬ 
ing  religion.  This  is  well,  for  such  appeals 
will  reach  the  public  ear  and  have  far  more 
weight  than  if  coming  fom  the  pulpit  or  the 
religions  press.  And  let  us  not  be  impatient 
of  results.  Character  is  of  slow  growth.  Na¬ 
tional  ba''its  and  characteristics  ripen  after 
many  years  These  solemn  services  and  these 
earnesi  appeals  will  leave  their  impress  on  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations. 

To  those  who  bear  the  Ohristian  name  comes 
a  solemn  admonition.  The  nation’s  Christian 
character  cannot  rise  higher  than  the  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  its  Christian  citizens.  We  must  set 
before  the  nation  a  conspicuous  example  of 
pure  and  nndefiled  religion.  It  is  possible  that 
in  our  divorce  of  church  and  state  we  have  al¬ 
lowed  our  religion  and  our  patriotism  to  be¬ 
come  somewhat  estranged.  We  must  reunite 
the  two — “  What  God  bath  joined  together.” 
We  must  in  a  higher  and  real  sense  make  onr 
religion  patriotic,  and  our  patriotism  Chris¬ 
tian.  If  the  American  Republic  has  not  been 
holding  up  among  tbe  natons  a  noble  example 
of  Christian  civilization,  it  is,  in  part  at  least, 
because  our  churches  have  not  set  forth  a 
workable  pattern  of  Christian  living  And  so 
from  bis  habitation  among  the  immortals,  our 
martyred  Christian  patriot  President  calls  ns, 
for  tbe  love  of  liberty  and  humanity  and  for 
the  glory  of  God  to  a  higner  standard  of  Chris¬ 
tian  living,  and  a  more  perfect  exemplification 
of  Ohristian  patriotism. 

Port  Byron,  III, 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


IS  OUR  MINISTRY  OVERCROWDED 


Rev.  D.  A.  Murray 


There  was  a  famons  marder  trial  in  Ohioago 
a  few  yean  ago.  A  certain  Dr.  Oronin  had 
been  murdered,  his  aknll  crushed,  his  body 
mutilated  and  thrown  into  the  catch -basin  of  a 
sewer.  As  there  was  considerable  politics 
mixed  up  in  the  matter  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  in  the  defence.  Among 
other  things  they  brought  in  expert  medical 
testimony  to  prove  that  the  man  had  some 
liver  complaint,  and  so  his  death  might  have 
been  caused  by  that  and  he  was  not  murdered 
«t  all.  I  am  reminded  of  this  story  when  1 
see  the  strenuous  efforts  made  in  some  quarters 
to  prove  that  there  is  no  overcrowding  in  our 
ministry,  but  that  some  other  cause  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  distressing  state  we  see  in  the 
Church  to-day,  the  dead  line  drawn  a  little 
above  fifty  years,  a  minister  without  charge 
practically  tabooed  from  a  future  settlement 
smd  every  vacancy  literally  buried  under  a  per¬ 
fect  avalanche  of  applications. 

Unfortunately  for  the  theories  of  the  advo- 
oates,  it  is  quite  easy  to  torn  to  the  Minutes 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  see  the  exact  facta 
of  the  case.  What  are  these  facts?  We  see  by 
the  footings  there  that  at  the  last  report  there 
were  on  the  roll  7,779  churches  and  7,583  min¬ 
isters,  or  247  more  churches  than  ministers. 
So  far  it  looks  as  if  the  defence  had  a  pretty 
strong  case. 

But  there  is  more  in  the  Minutes  than  simply 
the  figure  of  the  totals.  The  details  are  given. 
In  each  Presbytery  the  name  of  the  minister 
is  given  opposite  the  church  or  churches  over 
which  he  is  settled  as  pastor  or  Stated  Supply. 
Counting  these,  we  find  that  only  4,886  minis¬ 
ters  are  so  settled,  leaving  2,646  ministers  not 
so  reported — more  than  one-third  of  the  whole 
number  of  ministers.  Of  course  some  of  those 
not  thus  reported  are  preaching  more  or  less 
regularly  outside  of  their  own  Presbyteries, 
but  the  enormous  proportion  of  those  not  thus 
regularly  settled  must  arrest  our  thought  and 
make  ns  inquire  further. 

Is  it  merely  restlessness  that  causes  this  con¬ 
dition,  or  are  there  really  not  available  fields 
for  these  men?  This  question,  too,  can  be 
quite  sufficiently  answered  by  referring  to  the 
reports  in  the  Minutes.  There  is  one  fact  that 
entirely  changes  the  aspect.  In  a  great  many 
cases  two  or  more  churches  are  united  under 
the  care  of  one  pastor.  This  of  course,  reduces 
the  number  of  available  fields.  Wherever 
there  is  a  group  of  two,  that  means  one  less 
pastoral  field  than  the  number  of  churches 
would  indicate.  If  three  are  together  it  would 
mean  two  less.  For  convenience  we  may  desig¬ 
nate  the  one  or  two  to  be  deducted  as  “Grouped 
churches,  ’  ’  indicating  thus  the  number  that 
the  grouping  decreases  the  total  of  available 
fields.  There  are  a  large  number  of  churches 
with  which  no  pastor’s  name  is  put  down  on 
the  Minntes,  so  we  may  not  tell  definitely 
whether  they  are  grouped  or  not.  Of  those 
that  are  put  down  with  the  minister’s  name 
we  find  that  21>^  percent.,  or  1,338  must  be 
counted  as  “grouped  churches.’’  This  alone 
would  reduce  the  number  of  available  fields  to 
6,441,  and  since  there  are  7,582  ministers  that 
would  leave  1,091  more  ministers  than  we  have 
fields  for  them  to  preach  in.  In  addition  there 
are  1,555  churches  that  are  put  down  as  Vacan¬ 
cies  or  marked  S.  S.,  without  any  minister’s 
name.  If  there  were  the  same  proportion  or 
21}^  per  cent,  of  “Grouped  churches”  in  theAe 
—and  there  would  probably  be  more,  or  they 
are  mostly  weak  churches— that  would  make 
334  more  “Grouped  churches”  to  be  deducted 
and  834  more,  namely  1, 425  ministers  for  whom 


there  are  no  possible  fields  to  preach  in  the 
church. 

To  make  another  count ;  of  the  Vacancies 
504  are  reported  as  having  raised  for  all  con¬ 
gregational  expenses  during  the  year  less  than 
1100.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  churches 
cannot  be  counted  as  fields  for  a  minister  to 
find  a  support.  These  5U4  then,  about  two  to 
the  Presbytery  on  an  average,  must  also  be  de¬ 
ducted  with  the  above  1,838  “Grouped  church¬ 
es,”  reducing  the  number  of  available  fields  to 
5937,  or  1, 595  less  than  the  number  of  ministers. 
And  if  in  the  remaining  1,061  put  down  as 
Vacancies  or  without  a  minister’s  name  there 
were  the  same  21)^  per  cent,  of  “Grouped 
churches”  that  would  make  225  more,  or  1,820 
ministers  for  whom  there  would  be  actually 
no  fields  to  preach  in  the  Church.  These 
estimates,  as  all  will  admit,  are  conservative 
and  rather  under  than  over  the  facts.  And 
besides  there  are  118  local  evangelists  and  386 
licentiates  many  of  whom  are  regularly  in 
charge  of  congregations  as  Stated  Supplies,  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  available  fields  still  fur¬ 
ther.  Just  think  of  it.  If  every  church  that 
is  at  all  able  to  support  a  pastor  were  folly 
supplied  with  preaching,  there  would  still  re¬ 
main  the  enormous  number  of  1,820  to  2,000 
ordained  ministers  in  excess  of  our  needs,  for 
whom  there  are  no  fields  to  preach  in  the 
Church.  Is  there  any  need  to  diagnose  for 
liver  complaint  or  any  other  disease  to  find 
out  what  is  killing  the  Church? 

What  are  these  men  doing?  We  cannot  credit 
them  up  to  Foreign  Missions,  for  the  Foreign 
Missions  have  nearly  as  many  churches  as  min¬ 
isters  on  the  roll.  The  editors.  Secretaries, 
evangelists,  associate  pastors,  professors  in 
Theological  Seminaries  and  all  other  positions 
that  properly  require  ordained  men  would  not 
account  for  more  than  two  or  three  hundred 
men.  That  means  at  least  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hundred  men  that  the  Church  has  ordained  to 
the  ministry  that  she  has  absolutely  no  place 
to  use.  What  will  they  do?  Many  of  them 
become  Book  Agents  or  Insurance  Agents. 
That  is  about  the  only  opening  that  a  large 
per  cent,  of  them  can  find.  The  schools  and 
Colleges,  once  available,  now  require  specialists 
for  all  their  teaching  positions.  As  a  rule, 
this  surplus  is  made  up  of  the  middle  aged  and 
older  men  that  are  shoved  out  of  a  place  by 
the  fresh,  enthusiastic  new  men  that  have 
come  in.  At  their  time  of  life  it  is  not  easy 
to  change  one’s  life  work.  It  is  Just  at  the 
time  when  their  families  are  growing  up  and 
their  expenses  largest.  And  the  Bible  makes  a 
severe  denunciation  of  him  that  provideth  not 
for  his  own  household.  Moreover  the  etiquette 
of  the  profession  forbids  them  to  make  direct 
application  to  churches  for  work.  Their  only 
resource  Is  to  beseech  all  their  friends  to  write 
to  churches  for  them,  aud  pull  all  the  under¬ 
handed  wires  they  can  get  hold  of,  or,  as  we 
express  it  in  ecclesiastical  language,  to  “Wait 
for  a  call.  ’  ’ 

'  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  in  the  heart  of 
the  middle  aged  minister  of  mediocre  abilities 
and  no  special  “pull,”  there  should  bo  a  con¬ 
stant  numb  dread  lest  anything  should  happen 
and  he  should  be  left  without  a  charge?  Can 
a  man  do  his  best  work  under  those  conditions? 
It  is  well  known  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  a  minister  without  charge  to  even  get  a 
hearing  before  an  eligible  vacancy.  Can  we 
blame  the  average  minister  then,  if  at  the  first 
hint  of  dissatisfaction  or  the  possibility  that 
the  time  is  coming  when  ho  will  have  to 
change,  he  immediately  begins  nervously  to 
look  around  and  a«k  bis  friends  to  bring  his 


name  before  seeking  congregations,  with  a 
nameless  fear  lest  he  should  have  to  join  the 
ranks  of  that  3,646  ministers  without  regular 
settlements,  or  that  1,820  surplus  for  whom 
there  are  no  possible  available  fields  in  the 
Church? 

And  yet  in  the  face  of  all  this,  only  a  few 
months  ago  one  of  our  largest  Western  Synods 
passed  strong  resolutions  lamenting  the  fallins 
off  in  candidates,  and  directing  pastors  to  urge 
more  young  men  to  devote  their  lives  to  the 
Christian  ministry.  This  was  published  in  the 
Church  papers  and  followed  up  by  articles 
from  some  of  the  leading  educators  urging  the 
same  appeal  for  more  men.  Does  the  farmer 
begin  to  pray  anxiously  for  more  rain  while 
his  fields  are  all  still  under  water  from  a  re¬ 
cent  fiood,  even  if  it  has  not  rained  any  for 
three  or  four  days?  What  if  he  so  prays  right 
in  the  midst  of  the  flood  while  the  rain  is  s^ill 
pouring?  What  are  the  facts  in  the  case  m 
given  in  the  offloisd  statistics  in  the  Assembly’s 
Minutes?  The  statistics  for  1901,  the  very  last 
year  reported,  show  a  net  inerecue  for  that  year 
in  the  number  of  ministers  of  36  more  than  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  churches— 86  more 
men  received  into  our  ministry  than  the  needs 
of  the  work  required  This  in  addition  to  the 
enormous  overcrowding  that  already  existed, 
and  this  too  in  the  very  year  that  we  are  asked 
to  sound  the  alarm  and  urge  more  men  to  de¬ 
vote  their  lives  to  the  ministry. 

Granting  that  there  may  have  been  a  time 
when  Presbyteries  were  taking  under  their 
care  as  candidates  students  in  the  Freshman 
year  in  Colleges  and  even  in  Academies,  and  so 
the  published  number  of  candidates  was  larger 
than  now.  Even  granting  that  there  may  have 
been  a  time  when  some  or  all  of  the  Seminaries 
had  larger  classes  than  at  present.  The  real 
question  is,  are  enough  men  coming  into  our 
ministry  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  are 
dropping  out  of  it  and  to  man  the  new  churches 
that  are  being  organiz'd?  That  is  the  only 
pertinent  question  Looking  back  we  see  that 
in  every  single  year  since  1892  there  has  been 
a  similar  excess  of  men  entering  the  ministry, 
rnnning  up  as  high  as  100  in  the  year  1899, 
and  129  in  the  year  1897.  For  the  nine  years 
from  1892  to  1901  there  has  been  a  net  excess 
of  630  too  many  men  entering  our  ministry, 
namely  a  net  increase  of  1,201  in  the  number 
of  ministers  and  only  an  increase  of  571  in  the 
number  of  churches.  And  this  is  not  all.  The 
practice  of  uniting  two  or  more  churches  under 
one  pastor  has  become  much  more  prevalent  in 
recent  years  than  formerly,  and  the  records 
show  about  240  more  snob  “Grouped  cburohes” 
in  1901  than  in  1892.  Deducting  this  number 
from  the  571  increase  of  churches  leaves  an  in¬ 
crease  of  only  831  pastorates,  which  with  a  net 
increase  of  1,201  ministers  makes  an  excess  of 
870  more  men  entering  the  ministry  than  the 
growth  and  needs  of  the  work  called  for,  or 
nearly  one  hundred  a  year  for  the  nine  years. 

During  that  nine  years’  time  we  also  find 
that  there  were  191  more  licensures  than  ordi¬ 
nations,  or  taking  the  eleven  years  from  1889 
to  1899  there  were  866.  This  means  that  about 
that  many  men  prepared  themselves  and  were 
licensed  to  preach,  but  failed  to  find  places  and 
so  dropped  out  and  were  never  ordained.  In 
nine  years  191  licensed  and  falling  to  find  a 
place  to  settle,  870  more  men  brought  into  the 
ministry  than  the  growth  of  the  Church  re¬ 
quired,  and  1,820  ordained  men  in  the  Church 
to-day  in  excess  of  what  would  fully  supply 
every  possible  field  in  the  Church  that  can 
afford  any  support  to  a  pastor.  Is  it  any  won¬ 
der  that  there  is  restlessness  in  the  Church, 
that  fear  and  hunger  ha.e  killed  the  spiritual¬ 
ity  of  the  ministry,  that  in  the  fierce  struggle 
for  life  the  older,  more  faithful  but  less  bril¬ 
liant  men  are  being  remorselessly  shoved  to 
the  wall?  It  is  not  like  the  law  or  medicine. 
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where  if  there  are  too  many  men,  the  work 
will  be  di  Tided  np  and  all  will  still  get  some 
share.  There  are  only  jast  so  many  places  to 
use  men,  and  we  already  have  nearly  two 
thousand  more  men  than  we  hare  places  and 
are  still  adding  to  the  surplus.  Worst  of  all, 
this  orerorowding,  by  deadening  the  spirituality 
of  the  Ohnrob,  is  preventing  the  growth  which 
would  relieve  the  pressure  by  making  more 
fields  for  pastors  to  find  support.  It  is  true 
there  is  a  sacredness  and  blessing  in  the  service 
of  Ohrist.  But  serving  Ohrist  does  not  consist 
exclusively  or  chiefly  in  taking  charge  of  a 
church  for  a  salary.  And  can  we  really  feel 
that  the  call  is  very  sacred  when  the  man  who 
is  ordained  to  the  Preshyterlan  ministry  to-day 
knows  he  gets  a  place  to  work  only  by  crowd¬ 
ing  some  other  older  minister  out  of  a  place, 
and  perhaps  breaking  his  heart  and  ruining 
his  life?  That  is  a  very  severe  thing  to  say, 
but  we  have  the  Obnrch’s  official  statistics. 
And  even  if  painful  to  say,  it  is  more  cruel  not 
to  face  the  facts. 

Ottumwa,  Iowa. 


A  SERIOUS  OBJECTION  TO  THE  “SYSTEM  ” 
OF  DOCTRINE  CONTAINED  IN  THE 
CORFESSIOH  OF  FAITH 
Kirty 

Hm  the  writer  made  it  clear  that  his  conten¬ 
tion  is  not  against  the  great  fundamental  and 
essential  truths  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  are 
commonly  known  as  the  Oalvinistic  doctrines, 
but  against  the  so-called  "logical  system’’ 
framed  by  men,  and  known  in  Ohurch  History 
and  in  common  life  as  the  Calvinistic  syslemf 

That  system,  as  is  well  known,  mav  be  re¬ 
duced  to  five  propositions,  commonly  called 
the  five  points  of  Calvinism.  They  are:  (1) 
The  total  or  utter  depravity  of  all  mankind ; 
(2)  the  election  of  some  out  of  the  depraved 
mmiH  to  be  saved;  (S)  the  atonement  by  Ohrist 
for  that  elect  number,  and  for  no  others;  (4) 
the  regeneration  and  salvation  of  the  elect  by 
the  irresistible  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and 
(6)  the  absolutely  certain  perseverance  of  the 
elect  unto  their  salvation. 

One  great  objection  to  this  "system"  is, 
that  it  has  given  rise  to  a  theory  of  the  atone¬ 
ment  which  is  known  as  the  commercial  theory. 
It  is  that  Ohrist,  by  his  obedience,  sufferings 
and  death,  made  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
the  elect  only.  He  paid  their  debts  in  full, 
and  not  the  debts  of  any  others.  He  redeemed 
or  purchased  them  by  paying  the  penalty  due 
from  them.  The  Westminster  Confession  says, 
"Neither  are  any  otners  redeemed  by  Ohrist.” 
Again  it  says,  "To  all  those  for  whom  Ohrist 
hath  purchased  redemption  he  doth  certainly 
and  effectually  apply  and  communicate  the 
same.  ” 

But  the  Scriptures  declare  that  Christ  died 
for  all  men;  that  he  was  a  propitiation  for  our 
sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world ;  that  he  tasted  death  for 
every  man ;  that  God  so  loved  the  world  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life.  Fur  God  sent  not  his  Son 
into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that 
the  world  through  him  might  be  saved.  He 
that  believeth  on  him  is  not  condemned,  but 
he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already, 
because  he  bath  not  believed  in  the  name  of 
the  only  begotten  Son  of  God. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  passages  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  which  make  it  clear  that  God’s  design  and 
desire,  in  sending  his  Son  into  the  world,  was 
to  save  the  world.  He  that  believeth  not  is 
ooudemned,  not  because  no  atonement  had 
been  made  for  his  sins,  but  because  he  will  not 
believe  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son 
of  God.  So  clear  are  the  Scriptures  on  this 
point,  that  a  general  atonement  is,  I  believe, 
everywhere  preached  at  the  present  day,  even 


by  many,  if  not  by  all  of  those  who  say  that 
they  accept  the  "system”  contained  in  the 
Oonfession.  The  natural  and  unavoidable  re¬ 
sult  is  a  vast  deal  of  practical  universalism, 
and  a  current  literature  honey-combed  with 
this  insidious  and  potent  form  of  unbelief. 
Notwithstanding  the  solemn  declarations  and 
warnings  given  by  our  Lord  and  bis  apostles; 
notwithstanding  the  great  Scriptural  truth, 
that  just  what  each  one  sows  in  this  life,  that 
will  he  reap  in  the  future  life— there  are  mul¬ 
titudes  of  people,  in  our  Christian  communi¬ 
ties,  who  are  idling  away  their  day  of  grace 
and  neglecting  their  glorious  opportunities, 
having  satisfied  themselves,  apparently  from 
what  they  have  understood  to  be  the  effect  of 
the  atonement  made  by  Ohrist,  that  they  have 
nothing  to  fear  in  the  world  to  come. 

The  deaf  ear  turned  to  the  Gospel  of  Ohrist, 
at  the  present  time,  is  something  ominous  and 
awful.  We  Calvinists  should  look  well  into 
the  matter,  and  see  whether  or  not  we  are 
responsible  for  the  general  insensibility. 
Either  the  Scriptures  are  wrong  in  teaching 
that  Ohrist  died  for  all  men,  or  the  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith  is  wrong  in  teaching  that  every 
one  for  whom  Ohrist  died  will  assuredly  be 
saved.  There  is  a  fearful  mistake  somewhere. 
Where  is  it?  Which  shall  be  re-considered  and 
changed — the  Word  of  God,  or  the  Oonfession? 
Some  hard-hearted  Scotch  logicians  settled 
the  question  for  themselves  by  revising  the 
Bible.  They  argued  that  as  the  Oalvinistic 
System  is  logical,  and  therefore  must  stand, 
the  Bible  must  be  read  according  to  the  system. 
When  the  Good  Book  says  that  God  loved  the 
world,  it  means  the  world  of  the  elect.  When 
it  says  that  Christ  died  for  all,  it  means  all  of 
the  elect.  A  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world  means  for  the  sins  of  the  entire 
body  of  the  elect;  and  when  we  read  that  the 
Blessed  Saviour  tasted  death  for  every  man, 
we  are  to  understand  that  it  was  for  every  last 
one  of  the  elect.  This  method  of  bringing  the 
Scriptures  into  harmony  with  -the  Confession 
may  be  found  in  Symington  on  the  Atonement, 
a  book  which  was  regarded,  when  I  was  at  the 
Seminary,  as  the  best  one  extant  on  the  subject. 
We  have  all  heard  of  the  Scotchman,  wbo  said 
that  he  would  believe  a  statement  of  Scripture, 
if  It  could  be  corroborated  by  the  Confession 
of  Faith.  But  such  Presbyterians  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  found  in  America.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  Presbyterian  Ohurch  will  think  of  re¬ 
vising  the  Bible  to  make  it  harmonize  with 
the  Oonfession.  1  therefore  confidently  look 
for  a  change  in  the  Confession,  to  bring  it  into 
accord  with  the  teachings  of  Holy  Scripture. 

QUITE  INCONGRUOUS 

•  Samuel  T.  Carter 

I  was  walking  through  the  corridors  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York  admiring 
the  great  collection  of  curiosities  and  antiqui¬ 
ties.  Among  the  rest  were  the  fac-similes  of 
the  finest  busts  and  statues  of  ancient  art ;  the 
Venus,  the  Apollo,  the  Laocoon.  Here  stands 
the  orator,  Oicero,  wrapped  in  the  graceful 
Roman  toga  that  swathes  his  form  from  shoul¬ 
der  to  feet.  The  strange  fancy  came  to  me  of 
some  merry  wag  placing  a  modern  silk  hat 
upon  the  head  of  the  philosopher.  How  in¬ 
stantaneously  all  would  be  transfigured  I  Over- 
the  serious  face  towered  the  ungainly  deform¬ 
ity  ;  above  the  graceful  folds  of  the  toga  rose 
the  stiff  outlines  of  the  modern  contrivance. 
What  had  been  a  great  work  of  art  was  changed 
into  a  mere  joke. 

This  thing  I  have  in  a  figure  transferred  to 
the  revision  of  the  Westminster  Oonfession. 
That  Confession  is  a  great  product  of  the 
thought  of  an  age.  It  is  a  complete  and  self- 
consistent  piece  of  work.  As  such  we  have 
great  respect  for  it  and  for  the  men  who  made 
it.  We  respect  them  so  much  that  we  think 


they  would  be  leaders  to-day  in  the  work  of 
making  a  new  creed.  They  honestly  meant  it 
all.  But  the  whole  aspect  of  things  has 
changed.  The  theological  atmosphere  is  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  what  it  was  in  their  day. 
Their  views  are  in  the  very  warp  and  woof  of 
the  Oonfession.  Left  as  it  stands  it  is,  like 
the  statue  of  Oicero,  a  venerable  work  of  an 
older  time.  To  insert  our  new  thought 
through  it  would  be  a  much  more  difficult 
work  than  to  make  a  new  creed,  and  it  would 
be  simply  incongruous;  new  cloth  put  in  an 
old  garment  and  the  rent  made  worse.  Let  us 
leave  it  in  its  entirety,  its  truths  and  its 
errors,  as  the  faith  of  the  older  time.  A  new, 
short,  simple,  irenic,  Christian  creed  is  what 
we  want.  Let  ns  not  put  a  silk  hat  on  togaed 
Oicero.  > 

ANABAPTISM 

AND  THE  SOCIAL  DEMOCRATIC  NOVBIIENT  IN 
THE  SIXTEEHTH  CEHTOET 
Klcluird  Hesth 
IV. 

The  difficulty  of  arriving  at  the  truth  about 
the  Munster  Kingdom  is  that  the  sources,  not 
emanating  directly  from  the  Anabaptists  them¬ 
selves,  are  poisoned,  and  what  they  wrote  has 
been  almost  exterminated.  Excepting  what 
remains,  the  sources  are  (I. )  the  official  state¬ 
ments  of  the  examinations  of  prisoners  after 
the  city  fell;  (II.)  a  history  by  Herssenbroick, 
a  friend  of  the  old  aristocratic-clerical  party; 
and  openly  partisan ;  (III. )  an  account  by  Gres- 
beek,  the  man  wbo  betrayed  the  city,  whose 
character  and  motives  are  shown  not  only  by 
this  act,  but  by  the  fact  that  although  he  was 
a  Oatholio,  and  without  any  sympathy  with 
Anabaptism,  he  went  into  the  city  and  had 
himself  baptized,  fearful  that  a  little  house 
belonging  to  his  mother  might  be  taken  from 
her.  On  these  sources  and  various  contempo¬ 
rary  histories  designedly  hostile,  we  have 
chiefly  to  depend  for  the  facts.  For  the  spirit 
and  teaching  of  Munster  Anabaptism  we  have 
three  Munster  documents.  The  first  is  "the 
Oonfession  of  both  sacraments”  already  re¬ 
ferred  to ;  the  second,  ‘ '  the  Restitution,  ’  ’  a 
book  brought  out  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
to  Anabaptists  everywhere  the  meaning  of  the 
Munster  Kingdom ;  of  this  work  only  two  of 
the  original  copies  are  known  to  exist;  the 
third  is  "the  Book  of  Vengeance,  ”  also  writ¬ 
ten  during  the  siege ;  of  this  work  only  a  single 
transcript  made  in  seventeenth  century  re¬ 
mains. 

From  the  last  two  works  we  see  bow  great 
the  change  was  that  had  come  over  the  teach¬ 
ing  and  spirit  of  Anabaptism  since  the  time 
Hans  Denck  was  its  representative.  The  teach¬ 
ing  is  set  forth  in  "the  Restitution,”  the 
spirit  comes  out  in  "the  Book  of  Vengeance.” 
From  the  first  we  learn  that  the  Mnnster  Ana¬ 
baptists  believed  the  Kingdom  of  God  bad  suf¬ 
fered  a  series  of  falls,  each  one  being  followed 
by  a  restoration,  last  of  all  bad  come  the  fall 
of  Obristendom,  the  restoration  of  which,  com¬ 
mencing  with  Luther,  bad  been  carried  on  by 
Hoffman,  Matthyesz  and  Jan  van  Leiden. 
Among  the  things  being  restored  in  Mnnster 
were .  I.  The  Old  Law — the  Holy  Scripture  be¬ 
ing  one,  the  Old  Testament  was  still  binding. 
II.  The  right  doctrine  of  the  coming  of  Ohrist 
in  the  flesh :  that  is  that  the  Word  did  not  take 
flesh  of  Mary,  but  became  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  men.  III.  The  right  doctrine  of  Re¬ 
demption  and  Satisfaction,  namely  that  Ohrist 
died  for  all  men.  IV.  The  right  order  of 
Ohristian  doctrine:  repentance,  faith,  baptism, 
obedience  to  Ohrst,  righteousness  and  true 
holiness.  V.  Believer’s  baptism,  implying  in 
those  who  submitted  to  it  a  resolution  wholly 
to  unite  themselves  to  God  and  yield  them¬ 
selves  up  in  obedience  to  him.  VI.  The  true 
church,  of  which  the  necessary  marks  are  right 
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knowledge  of  Ohrist  and  keeping  alone  to  bis 
words  and  to  all  that  he  has  commanded.  YII. 
That  good  works  are  possible/  since  God  in 
giving  a  command  also  gives  the  power  to  fnl- 
111  it.  YIII.  That  free  will  is  a  gift  of  God 
and  men  will  be  judged  for  the  way  they  nse 
it.  IX.  Sin  and  wilfnl  sin  are  defined.  X. 
The  corporate  communion  of  the  saints  is 
treated  in  an  article  where  in  it  is  said:  “In 
Miinster  we  have  given  up  baying  and  selling 
and  make  no  use  of  rent  or  interest,  conceiving 
this  to  be  eating  and  drinking  the  sweat  of  the 
poor,  that  is,  causing  others  to  work  that  we 
may  grow  fat.  ’  ’  XI.  In  the  next  article  the 
Munster  doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Sapper  is  set 
forth  and  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words — In 
love  to  one  another  they  remembered  Obrist 
and  showed  forth  bis  death.  XII.  Three  arti¬ 
cles  treat  of  the  right  doctrine  of  marriage : 
Its  object,  a  holy  seed— the  right  believing 
alone  truly  married,  all  therefore  having  en¬ 
tered  into  such  contracts  prior  to  being  bap¬ 
tised  should  renew  the  marriage  state.  Men 
more  free  than  women  in  marriage  and  should 
have  the  lordship.  XIII.  The  concluding  ar¬ 
ticles  declare  that  Ohrist  will  come  again,  and 
during  the  present  generation,  will  by  his 
servants  resume  his  Kingdom ;  then  will  come 
the  day  of  vengeance  and  of  comfort,  and  each 
will  receive  according  to  his  deserts.  Then 
there  shall  be  one  flock,  one  Shepherd  and  King, 
who  will  rule  over  all,  and  the  whole  creation 
shall  be  free.  XIV.  Magistracy,  necessary  in 
the  world,  has  become  perverted,  so  that  au¬ 
thority  never  has  acted  with  more  injustice  or 
want  of  intelligence.  It  was  therefore  high 
time  to  deny  it,  and  to  establish  in  Munster  a 
magistracy  according  to  bis  Word.  XV.  Fi¬ 
nally,  men  must  now  resist,  for  at  this  time, 
Christians  are  permitted  to  draw  the  sword 
against  godless  authorities. 

This  document  is  valuable  in  showing  us  the 
leading  peculiarities  of  the  Munster  Anabap¬ 
tists.  It  bears  many  traces  of  Hoffmann, 
scarcely  any  of  Denck,  and  very  little  of  the 
Swiss  and  Tyrolese  Baptists.  The  most  prom¬ 
inent  link  with  them  is  the  thought  that  the 
Communion  of  Saints  involves  community  of 
goods.  In  this  light  the  Apoetolic  Community 
was  the  one  distinctive  thought  common  to  all 


New  Jerusalem  to  be  maintained?  The  answer 
was  found  in  the  Munster  teaching,  that  the 
Old  Law  was  restored,  the  Old  Testament  still 
a  law  of  life.  And  since  that  permitted  poly¬ 
gamy,  the  patriarchs  having  each  one  of  them 
more  than  one  wife,  and  this  not  being  con¬ 
demned,  the  Miinster  Anabaptists  decided  to 
permit  it  in  Miinster. 

Another  cause  of  scandal  is  the  fact  that  in 
this  righteous  Kingdom  capital  punishment  was 
practised  and  "several  persons  were  executed. 
But  this  was  a  necessary  concomitant  of  their 
resort  to  force,  and  stands  or  falls  with  it. 
And  so  in  fact  does  their  setting  up  a  new 
authority  and  a  new  law  in  Monster,  and 
above  all  their  revival  of  royalty.  We  must 
dismiss  the  intensely  interesting  personality  of 
Jan  of  Leiden,  an  evidently  magnetic  man, 
strong,  fearless,  histrionic  and  sensuous,  and 
one  who  if  we  only  knew  him  rightly,  would, I 
conceive,  prove  to  have  been  a  coarse  but  richly 
endowed  nature,  animated  by  a  powerful  spirit¬ 
ual  life:  a  man  truly  representative  of  the 
times. 

The  one  distinctive  point  in  which  all  forms 
of  Anabaptism  agreed  was  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
establishing  the  Apostolic  Oommnnity.  In 
Mcravia  it  took  the  form  of  a  household,  in 
Munster  of  a  city.  The  citizens  were  invited 
by  the  Council  to  bring  their  gold  and  silver 
to  the  Bathhans,  to  forgive  each  other  their 
debts  and  to  live  henceforth  as  brothers  and 
sisters.  In  each  parish  three  deacons  under¬ 
took  the  duty  of  superintending  the  daily  sup¬ 
ply  of  food.  Community  houses  were  opened 
at  which  there  were  common  meals.  Stores  of 
all  kind  were  collected  and  laid  up  for  nse. 
The  various  trades  were  organized.  No  new 
garments  were  to  be  introduced,  no  one  was 
to  go  about  in  torn  or  ragged  clothes.  Wine 
and  strong  drinks  were  under  special  superin¬ 
tendence  and  were  to  be  used  for  the  sick  or 
those  in  great  pain.  Bread  and  beer  were  to 
be  often  given  to  those  who  labored  on  the 
public  works.  The  Monster  Kingdom  existed 
for  more  than  nine  months  and  only  came  to 
an  end  when  treachery  brought  about  the  fall 
of  Munster. 

It  was  an  awful  moment  for  Anabaptism. 
Having  testified  for  their  faith  with  a  great 


Kingdom,  but  also  in  order  that  they  might 
support  each  other  in  what  to  many  thousands 
of  timid  souls  seems  an  almost  impossible 
—to  live  a  true  life. 

The  lesson  which  Christian  Social  Democracy 
to-day  may  learn  from  the  history  of  Anabap¬ 
tism  to  me  seems  simply  this:  Social  Demo¬ 
cracy,  whether  you  add  the  prefix  Christian  or 
not,  aims  at  getting  possession  of  the  state,  and 
then  carrying  out  the  social  democratic  pro¬ 
gram  by  law.  This  means  by  soldiers  and 
policemen,  judges,  prisons,  gaolers  and  execu¬ 
tioners.  The  history  narrated  shows  that  how¬ 
ever  Christian  its  intentions.  Social  Democracy 
will  cease  to  be  so  the  moment  it  makes  the 
state  its  own,  for  it  will  not  only  have  to  nse 
the  weapons  of  the  world  to  maintain  itself, 
but  like  Hamlet  it  will  find  to  its  horror  that 
they  are  poisoned.  And  this  will  not  be  merely 
a  passing  phase  in  its  straggle  for  mastery, 
but  in  succeeding  it  will  find,  as  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  of  Christian'Spain  with  the  Moors,  that  it 
has  exchanged  souls  with  its  antagonist,  and 
thus  it  will  only  prove  the  old  state  in  a  Social 
Democratic  body. 

Christian  Social  Democrats  should  therefore 
keep  as  the  earliest  Anabaptists  sought  to  do, 
Christian  aims  and  Christian  methods.  They 
should  seek  as  they  did  to  make  their  own  the 
faith  that  Christ  is  not  only  the  Light  that 
lighteth  every  man  that  comes  into  the  wor’d, 
but  the  Light  of  the  world,  and  that  therefore 
they  may  appeal  with  a  hope  of  some  result 
not  only  to  the  individual  man,  but  also  to 
men  in  society — to  cities  and  states  for  exam¬ 
ple.  Great  will  be  the  anger,  nay  perhaps 
terrible  the  rage,  a  sincere  Christian  testimony 
will  arouse  and  Christian  Social  Democrats 
will  find  that  the  thing  most  urgently  wanted 
is  the  Restoration  of  the  Apostolical  Commu¬ 
nity.  Otherwise  there  will  be  countless  mar¬ 
tyrdoms  as  there  already  have  been— silent,  ob¬ 
scure,  ^unrepining-but  with  little  result,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  memory  of  small  circles,  and  in 
that  of  the  great  Avenger. 

The  Brotherhood  of  the  Kingdom  has  made  a 
great  step  towards  the  restoration  of  such  a 
Community;  may  it  be  led  to  complete  its 
work  and  give  men  a  true  Church-^interna- 
tional  and  free  from  all  social  distinctions. 


shades  of  Anabaptism,  the  only  point  of  differ-  company  of  martyrs,  its  adherents  were  now 
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Corresponds 


feature  in  Denck’s  teaching;  the  claim  implied  in  a  Christianity  at  once  spiritual,  free,  and  “Do  you  suppose  we  can  run  a  coal  mine 


is  the  gift  of  prophesy,  in  certain  individuals,  democratic,  that  the  world  cannot  be  fought  without  a  saloon?”  “Yes,  sir  I  Do  not  the 
The  doctrines  of  universal  salvation,  free  will,  with  the  weapons  of  this  world.  great  transcontinental  and  other  railway  cor- 


personal  confession  by  baptisfii,  and  good  works  Munster  Anabaptism  was  after  all  only  an  porations  run  their  trains  without  allowing 
Me  held  with  the  earlier  Anabaptists,  but  the  incident  in  the  great  struggle  to  get  he  reign  any  of  their  employes  to  frequent  saloons? 


doctrine  of  the  incarnation  arose  with 


Hoff-  of  Justice  and  Truth  established  in  what  is  so  Do  you  not  know  that  they  have  their  spotters 


mann,  and  that  on  marriage  may  have  been  a 
Monster  development,  due  largely  to  tbe  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  time.  No  doubt  marriage  was 
felt  in  tbe  sixteenth  century  to  be,  as  it  is  to¬ 
day,  little  understood,  society  frowning  on 
any  inquiry  ^nto  its  difiQoulties  and  on  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  remove  them.  And  yet  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world  must  have  been  aware  then,  as  it  is 
now,  that  there  was  something  very  rotten  in 
its  sexual  relations.  The  best  histories,  Jans¬ 
sen’s  great  work,  for  example,  with  such  con¬ 
temporary  writings  as  “the  Ship  of  Fools,” 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  sensuality  was 
characteristic  of  all  classes  of  society  at  this 
period.  Every  great  city  was  the  scene  of 
licentiousness,  and  how  was  Munster,  where 


falsely  called  Christendom.  Anabaptism  as  a 
whole  must  be  judged  from  the  way  it  was 
taught  and  represented  by  the  Swiss,  Tyrolese 
and  Moravian  Baptists,  rather  than  by  the  way 
it  was  taught  and  represented  in  Munster; 
from  teachers  and  sufferers  such  as  Hans 
Denck,  Michael  Sattler,  Felix  Mant,  Jakob 
Haler  and  Menus  Simons,  rather  than  from 
Melchior  Hoffmann,  Jan  Matthyez  and  Jan  of 
Leyden.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  cast  tbe  slight¬ 
est  slur  on  men  who  suffered  so  much,  but  they 
only  imperfectly  represented  that  great  strug¬ 
gle  which  commenced  in  the  first  century,  and 
will  never  cease  until  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
has  fully  come  upon  earth.  Tbe  larger  Ana¬ 
baptism  proclaimed  Christ  the  eternal  Word 


out,  and  that  any  employe  seen  to  enter  or 
emerge  from  a  saloon  will  speedily  find  his 
occupation  gone,  and  no  questions  allowed?” 
“Yes,  but  that  rule  does  not  apply  to  day  la¬ 
borers  along  their  lines.  ”  “  Perhaps  not,  but 
those  Italian,  Japanese  or  other  laborers  do  not 
handle  trains  that  carry  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  passengers  and  millions  of  dollars  in  freight 
every  year.  You,  my  dear  sir,  know  that  those 
corporations  are  not  moved  by  shallow  senti¬ 
ment,  but  by  the  profound  conviction  growing 
out  of  long  experience  that  their  pecuniary 
interests  are  best  promoted  by  employment  of 
non-users  of  the  Mticles  proffered  in  saloons. 
An^  1  am  confident  you  can  run  a  coal  mine 
far  more  effectively  without  than  you  can  with 


the  true  society  was  set  up,  to  escape?  More¬ 
over,  the  difficulties  were  there  peouliMly  ag¬ 
gravated.  There  was  a  female  population 
twice  or  even  three  times  as  numerous  as  the 
male,  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  adher¬ 
ents  of  the  old  order  left  their  female  relations 
behind  to  look  after  their  property.  How  un¬ 
der  such  ciroumstances  was  the  parity  of  the 


of  God  as  the  Light  that  lighteth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world,  obedience  to  his 
commands  tbe  test  which  marks  the  just  from 
tbe  unjust,  loyalty  to  the  only  true  King,  the 
means  of  deliverance  from  all  false  kings.  It 
called  upon  all  the  just  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
that  they  might  not  only  struggle  the  more 
effectively  for  the  establishment  of  the  true 


a  saloon.” 

Well,  when  bluff  meets  bluff  in  this  way, 
then  comes  the  tug  of  after  consideration  of 
the  comparative  merits  cf  tbe  positions  thus 
somewhat  hurriedly  taken.  Of  one  thing  the 
writer  feels  certain.  If  a  single  large  heavily- 
stocked  saloon,  with  gambling  facilities  in¬ 
cluded  in  its  outfit,  operating  day  and  night 
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MTen  days  in  the  week,  ita  chief  patrons  be¬ 
ing  the  Goal  Oompany’s  employes,  were  found 
to  be  the  occasion  of  monetary  loss  rather  than 
(as  is  the  fact)  of  prodigious  gain,  such  saloon 
wonld  no  longer  be  tolerated,  however  specious 
the  plea  for  the  need  of  it  as  a  factor  in  pro¬ 
ducing  best  results.  If  great  railroad  corpora¬ 
tions  can  dispense  with  saloons  and  the  fre¬ 
quenters  of  them,  it  seems  reasonable  at  least 
to  suppose  that  Goal  Mining  Gompanies  can  do 
likewise.  At  this  point,  however,  comes  an 
ezasperatingly  perplexing  problem,  viz. :  How 
to  meet  most  largely  the  physical,  intellectual, 
social  and  moral  needs  of  the  miners  and  their 
families.  This  problem  is  all  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  of  solution  because  the  populaticn  is  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  of  a  score  of  national- 
ites,  eikch  using  its  own  language,  and  but  few 
even  slightly  acquainted  with  the  English. 
Very  many  of  these  foreigners,  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  intoxicants  in  their  native  lands, 
look^with  abhorrence  upon  any  proposition 
that  contemplates  their  total  abandonment  of 
drinking  habits.  Whilst  many  have  families 
to  support,  and  the  uncomfortably  small  houses 
which  circumstances  compel  them  to  occupy 
have  but  few  features  of  homes,  hundreds  are 
bachelors,  for  whom  neither  the  Gompany’s 
boarding  and  lodging  house,  nor  any  portion 
of  the  miners’  family  abodes,  furnishes  more 
than  a  few  feet  of  space,  barely  enough  to  sleep 
in  or  to  eat,  with  absolutely  no  opportunity 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  social  virtues,  or  the 
improvement  of  their  minds  and  character  by 
reading  Sixteen  hours  out  of  every  twenty- 
four  must  be  gotten  rid  of  in  some  way.  But 
in  what  way  ?  That  is  the  crucial  point.  They 
cannot  stay  in  dining-rooms.  Their  bed-rooms, 
small,  with  two  beds  in  them  to  accommodate 
four  stalwarts,  are  intended  for  sleepers  only. 
Where,  then,  and  how  are  these  men  to  dispose 
of  hours  of  leisure?  One  or  two  hours  per 
week,  perhaps,  in  meetings  of  secret  societies 
to  which  they  belong.  And  then?  No  relig¬ 
ions  services,  no  courses  of  lectures,  no  musical 
concerts,  no  commendable  public  entertain¬ 
ments,  no  neighborly  social  intercourse — noth¬ 
ing,  in  fact,  but  the  formidable  conclusion  that 
the  saloon  is  a  social  necessity!  That  is  spacious, 
well-lighted  and  warm;  and  they  are  cordially 
welcomed  by  its  managers  and  frequenters. 
Liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  are  there!  At 
all  hours  of  day  or  night  its  portals  are  open. 
Its  shelves  are  laden  with  glittering  specialties 
in  the  catalogue  of  potables.  The  card-tables 
are  there.  The  spirit  of  comradeship,  vulgar 
and  vociferous,  and  withal,  improvidently  gen¬ 
erous,  prevails.  What  wonder  that  these  hun¬ 
dreds  of  bachelors,  not  to  say  an  equal  number 
of  married  men  also,  betake  themselves  to 
such  a  siloon  for  the  purpose  of  whiling  away 
their  leisure  hours? 

The  saloon  is  bad,  unmitigatedly,  infernally 
bad!  Not  one  word  can  reasonably  be  said  in 
its  favor.  The  potency  cf  mammon  creates 
and  fosters  it,  and  the  appetites  and  passions 
of  its  habitues,  especially  in  mining  camps, 
deem  it  indispensable  to  their  comfort. 

It  is  easy  to  lament  its  existence,  to  de¬ 
nounce  every  feature  of  it,  to  express  a  hope 
for  its  utter  annihilation  in  every  community. 
But  whither  shall  we  look  for  the  invention 
and  introduction  and  establishment  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  substitute?  If  the  venerable  ex-pastor  of 
the  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Ghurch, 
Brooklyn,  or  any  of  his  life-long  coadjutors, 
or  the  brethren  of  Lackawanna  Presbytery, 
can  devise  such  substitute,  they  will  make  the 
whcle  civilized  world  their  debtor.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  the  problem  roles  out  all  empirics,  un¬ 
balanced  enthusiasts,  political  agitators,  self- 
appointed  reformers,  “et  id  omne  genus.”  Of 
all  the  present  day  economic  problems  this  is 
chief.  The  displacement  of  the  saloon  by  a 
substitute  which,  while  absolutely  free  from 


exerting  a  demoralizing  influence,  shall  ra¬ 
tionally  meet  the  above  mentioned  needs  of 
miners  and  other  classes  of  laborers,  will  be 
an  inspiring  omen  of  the  proximity  of  the  mil¬ 
lennium.  No  vaunted  discoveries  or  inventions 
of  the  nineteenth  century  will  have  exceeded 
this  achievement  in  the  scale  of  importance. 
Perhaps  the  entire  entanglement  of  labor  and 
capital,  and  the  whcle  fabric  of  social  ccnven- 
tlonalities  and  usages,  and  the  present  machin¬ 
ery  and  modes  of  operation  of  all  churches  and 
nominally  Ghristian  institutions,  will  have  to 
experience  a  mighty  spiritual  cataclysm  an 
ante-millennial  pentecost,  before  the  needed 
substitute  is  evolved.  A  consummation  so 
devoutly  to  be  wished  is  more  likely  to  result 
from  prayer  than  from  politics.  The  removal 
of  the  curse  of  intemperance  and  the  causes 
and  agencies  thereof  may,  like  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  involve  the  infliction  of  divine  judg¬ 
ments,  "For  when  thy  judgments”  (says  Isaiah 
XXV.  9),  are  in  the  earth,  the  inhabitants  will 
learn  righteousness.  ’  ’ 

At  all  events,  the  problem  of  providing  a 
suitable  substitute  for  the  saloon  is  worthy  of 
the  best  thought  of  Ghristians,  statesmen,  pa¬ 
triots  and  philanthropists.  Messrs.  Garnegie, 
Rockefeller  and  many  others  to  whom  God  has 
given  such  ample  means  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  suffering  humanity,  might 
well  suspend  for  a  while  the  process  of  subject¬ 
ing  to  the  embarrassments  of  plethora  sundry 
great  institutions  of  learning,  and  consecrate  a 
large  measure  of  their  superabundant  wealth 
to  the  founding,  in  every  community,  of  some 
effective  and  permanent  remedy  for  the  evil 
in  question. 

For,  what  more  heart-rending  cry  ascends  to 
heaven  day  by  day  than  that  of  the  millions  of 
men,  women  and  children  who  suffer  from  the 
manifold  curses  originated  and  perpetuated  by 
saloons?;  Theirs  is  emphatically  the  “paradise 
of  tears” : 

“On  rolls  the  stream  with  a  perpetual  sigh  ; 

The  rocks  moan  wildly  as  it  passes  by  ; 

Hyssop  and  wormwood  border  all  the  strand, 

And  not  a  flower  adorns  the  dreary  land.” 

Angels'might  well  weep  as  they  gaze  at  the 
spectacle  of  so  much  human  suffering,  with  a 
remedy  so  near  but  unapplied.  For,  surely  the 
evil  will  not  cease  save  as  the  leading  men  of 
the  nation  consecrate  mind,  heart  and  wealth 
to  the  glorious  enterprise  of  saving  their  fellow 
countrymen  from  It, 

“This  is  true  Liberty,  when  freeborn  men. 

Having  to  advise  the  public,  may  speak  free  : 

Which  he  who  can  and  will  deserves  high  praise  : 

Who  neither  can  nor  will,  may  hold  his  peace. 

What  can  be  juster  in  a  State  than  this  T 

Puget. 

NOTES  FROM  ST.  LOUIS 

The  Rev.  Frank  W.  Sneed  D.D.,  pastor  of 
the  Washington  and  Gompton  Avenue  Ghurch, 
has  been  released  by  the  Presbytery  at  his  own 
request,  that  he  may  accept.the  call  to  the  East 
Liberty  Presbyterian  Ghurch,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
Dr.  Sneed  has  greatly  endeared  hmself  to  his 
people  during  his  four  years’  pastorate,  and 
also  to  the  brethren  of  the  Presbytery.  The 
church  is  in  excellent  working  condition,  and 
steps  are  being  taken  to  fill  the  vacancy  jnst 
as  soon  as~pos8ible.  Dr.  Sneed  has  gone  on  a 
four  weeks’  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  enter  upon  his  new  field  the  first  Sab¬ 
bath  in  April. 

The  Rev.  J.  Layton  Mauze,  the  new  pastor 
of  the  Gentral  Presbyterian  Ghurch,  has  entered 
auspiciously  upon  his  work.  The  attendance 
upon  both  morning  and  evening  services  has 
materially  increased,  and  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  work  have  taken  on  new  life. 
Mr.  Manze  comes  from  Virginia,  Presbytery 
of  Richmond,  where  he  has  been  a  successful 
pastor  during  the  past  four  years.  One  of  the 


best  evidences  of  this  was  the  refusal  of  the 
Presbytery  to  release  him  when  the  call  from 
the  Gentral  Ghurch  was  first  presented.  It 
was  not  nntil  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  F.  Gannon,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Grand  Avenue  Ghurch  of  this  city, 
made  a  special  visit  to  the  Presbytery  that  the 
release  was  granted.  Mr.  Manze’s  first  two 
sermon  topics  were.  What  the  Pulpit  Owes  to 
the  Pew,  and  What  the  Pew  Owes  to  the  Pul¬ 
pit.  Both  sermous  were  published  in  the  St. 
Louis  Republic,  and  elicited  many  favorable 
comments. 

The  St.  Louis  Presbyterian  Social  Union 
was  recently  re-organized  with  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  members,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  bold 
meetings  at  least  once  in  three  months.  As 
now  organized,  it  includes  pastors  and  repre¬ 
sentative  laymen  from  all  the  Presbyterian 
bodies  in  the  city.  At  the  time  of  the  re¬ 
organization  the  assemblage  was  addressed  by 
the  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  Dr. 
Minton,  and  by  President  MacOracken  of  West¬ 
minster  Gollege,  Fulton,  Mo.  The  former 
spoke  of  Presbyterianism  in  general,  and  the 
latter  emphasized  the  importance  of  Ghristian 
education.  Both  referred  to  the  present  har¬ 
monious  relation  subsisting  between  the  two 
Synods  in  Missouri  as  to  educational  matter. 
Two  institutions,  Westminster  Gollese  and 
Lindenwood  Gollege,  are  under  the  joint  man¬ 
agement  of  the  two  Synods. 

The  Rev.  David  M.  Skilling  D.D.,  the  new 
pastor  of  the  Webster  Groves  Presbyterian 
Ghurch,  will  be  installed  February  20.  The 
sermon  will  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  D.  A. 
Gunningham  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Dr.  McEwan  of  the  Third  Prsbyterian  Ghurch, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  a  former  pastor  of  the  Web¬ 
ster  Groves  Ghurch,  is  to  deliver  the  charge  to 
the  pastor.  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Nicnolls  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  people. 

The  Rev.  George  W.  Ghalfant  D.  D. ,  formerly 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  who  lately  has  accepted 
the  call  to  Grace  Presbyterian  Ghurch,  will  be 
installed  soon.  Grace  Ghurch  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  chapel,  and  is  prospering  greatly  un¬ 
der  the  ministrations  of  Dr.  Ghalfant.  The 
Sunday-school  has  almost  doubled  in  enroll¬ 
ment,  and  all  the  other  departments  of  the 
work  are  in  splendid  working  condition. 

Samuel  I.  Lindsay. 


The  Rev.  John  H.  Davies  of  Pine  Grove  has 
accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Beecher’s 
Island  Ghurch,  Nelson,  Pa  ,  to  succeed  the 
Rev.  Hallock  Armstrong,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed,  after  fifty  years  of  active  service  in 
the  ministry. 

The  Rev.  O.  O.  Milligan  of  Ganton,  O.,  has 
been  called  to  the  First  Ghurch  of  Franklin,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  William  Maclean  of  Groswell,  Pa., 
has  been  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church 
of  Flushing,  Mich. 

The  Rev.  Francis  H.  Barron  of  Baltimore, 
has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Davis  Memorial 
Ghureh  of  Elkins,  W.  Va  ,  of  the  Southern 
Ghurch. 

The  church  of  Sault  Ste  Marie,  Mich.,  re- 
CoDtly  made  vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  Rev. 
G.  P.  Bates,  has  called  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Ken¬ 
nedy  of  Grand  Haven. 

The  Rev.  James  R.  Donehoo,  late  of  Wells, 
Minn.,  and  son  of  the  Rev  E.  R.  Donehoo 
D.D.,  has  accepted  a  unanimous  call  to  the 
Ghurch  of  Austin,  Pa.,  and  has  entered  upon 
his  work. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Odell,  lately  of  Fulton, 
has  entered  upon  the  pastorate  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Ghurch  of  Scranton,  formerly 
that  of  Dr.  Gharles  E.  Robinson.  The  people 
are  greatly  pleased  with  their  new  pastor. 
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Strataqems  and  Spoils:  Stories  of  Love  and 
PolitioB.  By  William  Allen  White.  Illns- 
trated.  Oharles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

These  four  or  five  short  stories  touch  npon 
the  ideals  and  aspiration:  of  yonng  and  patri¬ 
otic  politicians,  and  also  point  ont  the  snares 
and  pitfalls  into  which  their  inexperienced  ar¬ 
dor  may  lead  them.  The  incidents  are  por¬ 
trayed  with  vividness  and  dramatic  quality, 
giving  the  impression  that  the  situations  have 
been  based  on  an  impartial  and  intelligent  ob¬ 
servation  of  life.  The  author  has  no  illusions 
about  what  may  occur  behiud  the  scenes  of  a 
political  transaction  and  goes  to  the  root  of 
matters  with  refreshing  candor.  He  also  re¬ 
members  the  claims  of  human  nature  and  fol¬ 
lows  the  action  of  certain  nnedifying  impulses 
straight  to  the  hearts  of  the  actors  in  these  lit¬ 
tle  dramas.  The  style  is  forcible  and  terse, 
and  these  stories  are  well  worth  reading.  One 
or  more  made  their  first  appearance  in  a  maga- 
Eine. 


BooK  Notes 


The  third  and  concluding  volume  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  New  Tettament  has  appeared. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  reproduce  in  modern  Eng¬ 
lish  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  New 
Testament  writings,  not  in  paraphrase,  but  by 
way  of  an  exact  vernacular  translation.  The 
version  is  anonymous,  but  we  are  informed 
that  the  work  has  been  done  "by  a  company  of 
twenty  eminent  scholars  representing  the  vari¬ 
ous  denominations.  ’’  It  is  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  apparatus  of  the  student  of  the 
English  Bible,  and  it  certainly  is  better 
adapted  to  the  understanding  of  tne  yonng,  but 
it  may  be  doubted  if  it  will  be  found  acceptable 
for  litnrgical  reading  in  any  of  our  churches. 
Its  function  is  in  making  the  writer’s  thought 
clearer  by  the  medium  of  daily  speech :  in  im¬ 
pressiveness  it  is  lacking,  but  this  may  be 
merely  prejudice  after  all.  The  present  edi¬ 
tion  is  tentative  and  subject  to  later  revision. 
(Bevell  Company.  60  cents.) 

A  number  of  short  sketches  of  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  The  Monastery  of  San  Marco  have 
been  prepared  by  G.  S.  Godkin  and  published 
by  E.  P.  Dutton  in  this  city.  The  world  owes 
much  to  that  institution  and  some  of  its  in¬ 
mates,  more  than  we  know  or  realize  perhaps. 
But  when  we  simply  glance  at  the  names  of 
the  men,  even  before  we  read  the  graceful 
lines  of  description  and  of  appreciation  of  the 
works  of  St.  Antonino,  Fra  Angelico,  Savona¬ 
rola  and  Fra  Bartolommeo,  we  begin  to  recall 
what  these  names  mean  in  the  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  in  art  and  Christian  thought  and 
living.  The  book  is  beautifully  and  appropri¬ 
ately  illustrated  with  several  pictures,  four  of 
which  reproduce  paintings  of  Fra  Angelico. 
The  book  contains  only  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pages,  but  it  is  beautifully  printed,  making  a 
fine  memorial  of  things  Florentine.  (|1. 50  net. ) 

For  botanists.  Dr.  George  E.  Post  of  Beirut 
has  done  a  labor  of  love  in  preparing  an  ad¬ 
dress  delivered  before  the  Victoria  Institute  on 
The  Botanical  Geogiaphy  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 
It  is  another  of  those  cases  in  which  the  labors 
of  the  missionary  have  been  of  direct  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  world  of  science.  The  ordinary  lay 
reader  will  get  little  from  the  lectures  except 
as  it  relates  to  geography ;  the  botanist  on  the 
contrary,  may  learn  mnch.  It  is  published  in 
the  Victoria  Institute’s  Proceedings.  8vo. 
Pp.  46) 

How  to  Attract  and  Hold  an  Audience',  this  is 
the  striking  and  promising  title  of  a  new  book 
which  is  further  described  as  "a  popular  trea¬ 


tise  on  the  nature,  preparation,  and  delivery 
of  public  discourse.’’  The  only  question  is 
whether  the  author.  Prof.  J.  Berg  Esenwein 
Lit.D.,  has  not  promised  too  much.  But, 
given  the  right  material,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  and  his  system  can  accomplish  mnch. 
His  range  is  wide  also,  covering  logic  and 
rhetoric,  composition  and  elocution,  expression 
and  gesture.  We  have  examined  the  book  at  a 
number  of  points  and  have  found  it  uniformly 
valuable,  suggestive  and  judicious,  quite  the 
contrary  of  a  similar  book  recently  reviewed  in 
these  columns.  (New  York:  Hinds  and  Noble. 
|1,  postpaid. ) 

The  Revell  Company  has  issued  in  convenient 
form  an  appropriate  edition  of  the  Rev.  Will¬ 
iam  Robertson’s  Studies  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  one  of  the  "Guild  Text  Books."  Coming 
as  it  does  at  a  time  when  the  book  of  Acts  is 
the  subject  of  Sunday-school  lessons,  it  will  be 
a  grateful  aid  to  both  teachers  and  scholars. 
The  form  is  small  enough  to  go  into  a  pocket 
easily;  and  the  comment  is  brief.  The  con¬ 
densed  exposition  has  not  been  robbed  of  all 
life,  however,  for  it  is  suggestive  and  good. 
The  teacher  will  find  seed  thoughts  that  can 
be  expanded;  the  pupil  will  find  explanations 
which  will  make  the  story  and  its  surround¬ 
ings  clear.  (12mo.  pp.  164.  40  cents  net. ) 

Next  to  the  pleasure  of  sailing  np  the  Nile  is 
the  pleasure  of  reading  of  it,  when  the  story  is 
such  as  Our  House  Boat  on  the  Nile,  by  Le* 
Bacon,  which  tells  of  two  people  who 
tcok  the  journey  in  the  leisurely  way.  One 
gets  into  the  old,  very  old  world-feeling,  sees 
the  ancient  scenery  of  the  Nile,  visits  its 
ruined  temples,  lives  with  its  native  people. 
The  artist  husband  of  the  writer,  Mr.  Henry 
Bacon,  finds  the  picturesque  points,  and  paints 
them.  The  wife’s  pen  and  ink  bubbles  over 
into  fun  enough  to  enliven  the  days,  and  va¬ 
riety  is  found  in  one  way  and  another,  al¬ 
though  to  the  rapid  sight-seers  who  steam  by, 
the  life  must  have  seemed  very  monotonous. 
But  in  a  land  whose  age  is  measured  by  cen¬ 
turies,  slow  travel  seems  appropriate.  The 
illustrations  are  artistic  in  their  simplicity  and 
repose.  The  book  is  attractively  bound. 
(Honghton,  Mifflin.  $1.76.) 

To  those  who  find  it  diffionlt  to  find  suitable 
reading  for  boys  and  girls  in  their  "early 
teens,"  we  would  recommend  High  School 
Days  at  Harbortown,  by  Lily  F.  Wesselboeft, 
particularly  to  anxious  parents  or  guardians. 
The  characters  are  natural,  robust  and  healthy 
in  body  and  mind.  They  are  occupied  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  their  age,  some  of  them  are 
witty,  some  are  goody  goody,  and  some  are 
painted  as  other  than  the  average  boy  and 
girl,  but  they  all  hare  thoroughly  good  times 
in  the  one  summer  of  the  story.  Miss  Wessel- 
hocft  with  her  keen  love  of  animals  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  characteristics  has  given  ns  two 
most  interesting  dogs,  who  bark  and  wag 
their  way  through  the  story,  adding  much  to 
its  charm.  (Little,  Brown  and  Oompany. 
$1.20  net. ) 

Any  book  that  increases  one’s  patriots  is 
welcomed,  and  Betty  Selden,  by  Adele  E.  Thomp¬ 
son,  a  story  of  life  at  the  close  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War,  is  one  that  will  interest  all 
readers.  The  heroine  is  a  peculiarly  charming 
and  bright  Oonneotiont  girl,  who  has  inherited 
her  soldier  father’s  love  of  country  and  under 
most  trying  circumstances  stands  by  the  fiag. 
The  historical  setting  is  strong  ai  d  aoonrately 
leads  np  to  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at 
Yorktown  and  the  blessed  peace  which  fol¬ 
lowed  it.  In  all  respects  the  book  is  whole¬ 
some.  (Lee  and  Shepard.  $1.26) 

Dr.  White  is  a  prince  of  pedagogues,  an  in- 
spirer  and  guide  for  teachers,  a  personality  at 
once  magnetic  and  commanding,  a  voice  per¬ 


suasive  and  authoritative  and  a  pen  keen,  skil¬ 
ful  and  powerful.  What  he  has  to  say  in 
formally,  or  pro  forma,  on  Teaching,  is  worth 
hearing ;  his  books  are  standards  and  classics 
among  educators.  Dr.  White  is  not  a  theorist, 
nor  is  he  content  with  generalities ;  he  is  phil¬ 
osophical  yet  thoroughly  practical  and  helpfnL 
As  an  educator,  as  supervisor  of  schools,  as 
instructor  of  teachers,  as  advisor  of  school 
boards,  as  reformer  of  school  ideas,  mauners 
and  methods  he  has  made  a  place  for  himself 
and  his  works  that  he  will  hold  for  many  years 
of  honor  and  affectionate  remembrance.  His 
Out  of  Teaching  is  the  sum  of  experienced  and 
instructed  service  in  the  cause  so  near  his 
heart.  It  is  a  good  book  to  read,  to  study 
with  care,  to  have  at  hand.  It  is  a  teacher’s 
vade  mecum.  ( American  Book  Oompany.  $1. ) 


Literary  Notes 

'' - 1 

The  March  Oood  Housekeeping  is  the  Oollege 
Woman’s  number,  and  opens  with  a  paper  on 
Basket  Ball  by  Alice  Katherine  Fallows,  with 
illustrations  showing  the  playing  members  of 
the  classes  of  1908-4  in  uniform.  The  regular 
deparments  are  full  of  helpful  suggestions. 

The  March  Century  will  present  its  readers 
with  Some  Personal  Recollections  of  the  late 
Lord  Tennyson,  accompanied  by  many  inter¬ 
esting  autographs  and  an  unpublished  portrait. 
The  article  is  contributed  by  one  of  the  poet’s 
intimate  American  friends,  Capt  W.  Gordon 
McCabe  of  Virginia.  It  is  published  with  the 
consent  of  the  present  Lord  Tennyson. 

An  illustrated  paper  by  John  Corbin  describ¬ 
ing  the  Thames  waterfront  nnder  the  name  of 
The  Heart  of  England,  is  one  of  the  features 
of  the  March  Scribner’s. 

The  review  of  the  life  and  work  of  Dr. 
Robert  W.  McAll  by  his  long-time  disciple  and 
friend,  the  Rev.  Reuben  Saillens,  published  in 
the  French  review  Foi  et  Vie,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  erection  of  Dr.  McAll’s  monument  in 
Pere  la  Cheise  last  All  Saints’  Day,  and  trans¬ 
lated  for  these  pages  has  now  been  re- pub¬ 
lished  (in  French)  in  pamphlet  form,  and  may 
be  procured  at  the  bureau  of  the  American  Mc¬ 
All  Association,  1710  Chestnut  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company  have  issued 
a  poster  with  the  full  figure  of  Audrey,  whose 
story  has  been  so  exquisitely  told  by  Mary 
Johnston  in  the  Atlantic  of  the  past  year.  The 
story  is  about  to  appear  in  book  form,  of  which 
the  poster  design  in  miniature  will  form  the 
frontispiece. 

The  Congregationalist  promises  its  readers  bye 
and  bye  a  Good  Cheer  Number,  in  which  the 
hopeful  elements  in  the  political,  industrial, 
social  and  religious  life  of  to-day  will  be 
pointed  out  in  the  spirit  of  a  confident  and 
well-grounded  Christian  optimism.  All  this 
in  the  hope  of  carrying  cheer  and  inspiration 
to  fearful  and  disheartened  souls  It  is  an 
admirable  plan  and  deserves  that  "best  fiat- 
tery, "  imitation.  Address,  Good  Cheer  Num¬ 
ber,  The  Congregationalist,  Boston. 

Apropos  of  the  forthcoming  centennial  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase,  Sheppard  Stevens  has 
written  In  the  Eagle’s  Talon,  which  Little, 
Brown  and-  Company  will  publish  in  the 
spring.  The  book  is  a  romance  of  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  purchase,  and  the  principal  scenes  are  laid 
in  the  Middle  West  and  in  Paris. 

Lucy  M  Thurston,  author  of  Mistress  Brent, 
a  story  of  Lord  Baltimore’s  colony  in  1688,  is 
a  Baltimore  woman,  who  taught  history  for 
two  or  three  years.  Since  her  marriage  her 
leisure  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  history 
and  literature,  and  she  is  known  locally  as  an 
authority  on  those  two  topics.  She  is  at  work 
npon  a  new  book. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company  will  pnblish  in 
March  a  new  edition  of  Washburn  on  Real 
Property,  and  A  Treatise  on  Guaranty  In¬ 
surance,  by  Thomas  Gold  Frost  of  New  York. 

Truth  Dexter,  by  Sidney  McCall,  is  to  be 
brought  out  in  England  this  spring. 

Boston  has  a  Louisa  M.  Aloott  Club,  named 
for  the  author  of  Little  Women,  Little  Men, 
etc.,  located  in  the  tenement-house  district. 
Its  purpose  is  to  give  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood  the  broadest  possible  training 
in  the  proper  management  of  the  home. 
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Beginuiug  with  kindergarten  children,  and 
oontinning  with  classei  whose  ages  range  from 
■ix  to  twenty,  each  class  has  ntenslls  and  tools 
with  which  to  work. 

Harp*r't  Magazine  for  March  brings  four  more 
of  E.  A.  Abbey’s  beantifnl  pictures  illnetra- 
ting  The  Deserted  Village.  The  number  is 
especially  rich  in  short  stories,  which  are  con¬ 
tributed  by  Mark  Twain,  William  Dean 
Howells,  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  Marie  Van 
Vorst,  Roy  Rolfe  Gilson,  Grace  Denio  Litch¬ 
field,  Mary  Applewhite  Bacon.  Arthur  Oolton, 
Eleanor  Hoyt,  and  James  Branch  Oabell.  The 
illustrations  are  striking.  Two  elaborately 
colored  pictures  accompany  a  delightful  little 
paper  on  The  Joy  of  Gardens,  by  Jnlins  Norre- 
gard,  and  there  are  other  illnstrations  in  color 
by  Elizabeth  Sbippen  Greene.  The  opening 
article  is  The  Lineage  of  the  English  Bible, 
by  H  W.  Hoare,  a  famous  English  scholar  and 
authority  on  this  snbject.  Other  articles  are, 
A  Seashore  Laboratory,  by  Henry  Fairfield 
Osborn  LL  D.,  Da  Costa  Professor  of  Zoology, 
Colombia  University,  describing  some  of  the 
remarkable  biological  experiments  at  Wood’s 
Holl,  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  There 
are  poems  by  Josephine  Dodge  Daskam,  Jose¬ 
phine  Preston  Peabody,  and  others;  and  the 
Easy  Chair,  Study,  and  Drawer  are  all  full  of 
interest  and  snggestion. 

The  current  number  of  The  Literary  Digest 
notes  the  visits  of  two  French  lecturers  of  note 
to  oor  shores  this  season.  The  youngest,  Mr. 
Hugnes  Le  Ronz,  is  well  known  as  a  traveler 
and  writer  of  some  merit  in  his  own  country. 
He  has  spoken  on  the  French  fiction,  and  poetry 
in  Harvard,  is  now  lecturing  at  Trinity,  and 
will  later  speak  before  the  students  and  lovers 
of  French  at  Colombia  University — a  short 
sketch  of  bis  life  and  work  is  given  in  this 
issue.  His  compatriot,  M  Leopold  Mabillean, 
who  will  be  heard  here  later  is  invited  by  the 
Boston  Branch  of  the  Alliance  Franoaise,  and 
will  speak  on  Public  Education  in  France. 
He  has  been  for  several  years  director  of  the 
Mnsee  Social  in  Paris  Few  men,  says  The 
Bookman,  combine  so  much  solidity  with  so 
much  brilliancy. 

The  March  number  of  the  St.  Nicholas  offers 
a  varied  and  interesting  list  of  contributions; 
among  them  are  a  long  story  of  a  boy’s  mili¬ 
tary  company  under  the  command  of  a  shrewd 
and  humorous  one-legged  veteran  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  War,  short  stories  about  the  children  of 
James  11.  of  England,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
top  spinning,  life  at  a  girls’  boarding-school, 
a  newspaper- beat  by  a  “cub-reporter,”  and  the 
usual  brilliant  fiiling  in  of  verse,  jingles,  pic¬ 
tures  and  scraps  of  information.  ^ 

The  literary  features  of  the  Delineator  for 
March  are  of  unnsual  interest.  The  first  paper 
on  Pictorial  Photography,  by  J.  C  Abel,  snows 
the  possibilities  of  the  camera  in  a  series  of 
beantifnl  landscapes,  the  work  of  well-known 
leaders  in  the  photographic  world.  Dr.  W.  L. 
Savage,  the  noted  physical  director,  contributes 
an  article  on  Gymnasium  Work  for  Women, 
with  remarkable  pictures  taken  from  life.  In 
the  Stories  of  Authors’  Loves,  Miss  Langhlin 
tells  the  story  of  George  Eliot  with  the  great¬ 
est  charm  and  delicacy ;  while  another  essen¬ 
tially  literary  paper  is  Dr.  Elliott’s  Recollec¬ 
tions  of  Maria  White  (Mrs.  James  Russell 
Lowell)  A  novelette  by  Arabella  Eenealy, 
with  pictures  by  E.  M.  Ashe,  and  a  deiightfnl 
pastoral  by  Shan  F.  Bollock,  comprise  the  fic¬ 
tion  for  grown  nps,  while  the  children  will 
enjoy  the  further  adventures  of  Dimple-Obeek 
tmd  the  Musical  Brownies.  The  household 
department  includes  house  furnishing,  illus¬ 
trated  oookerv,  and  new  and  economical  re¬ 
cipes,  domestic  science,  etc. 

A  number  of  the  periodicals  have  portraits 
of  our  royal  guest.  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia. 
The  Chautauquan  for  March  is  quite  a  German 
number,  giving  for  a  frontispiece  a  portrait  of 
the  Prince  and  an  accompanying  article  on 
Germany's  Polish  subjects.  The  Reading 
Journey  travels  to  the  Land  of  Lnther,  and 
Robert  Waller  Deertng  contributes  a  study  in 
German  literature  on  William  Tell. 

February  26,  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
Victor  Hugo,  patriot,  poet  and  novelist,  has 
been  celebrated  by  a  state  festival  in  the  Pan¬ 
theon,  Paris,  which  was  carried  ont  with  all 
the  splendor  that  characterized  the  centenary 
of  the  first  Revolution  in  the  same  building 
some  years  ago.  Victor  Hugo,  as  the  national 
poet,  received  the  homage  of  the  nation  in  the 
person  of  its  chief.  M.  Lonbet,  surrounded  by 
Ministers,  legislators  and  high  oflficial  person¬ 
ages.  A  speech  by  the  Minister  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  was  followed  by  an  oration  by  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  French  Academy. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  CHURCH 

The  address  at  theopenlDKof  the  fall  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Dayton.  Twenty  Third  September,  1801,  by 
the  retiring  Moderator. 

John  Clark  HiU  P.D. 

There  is  just  one  thing  before  this  Presby* 
tery  and  all  other  Presbyteries  this  fall.  It  is 
the  thing  that  is  either  not  considered  at  all 
or  pnt  off  to  the  very  last.  It  is  something 
that  this  generation  has  gotten  ont  of  the  habit 
of  considering,  but  which  our  forefathers  re¬ 
garded  as  the  great  and  ever  pressing  question 
before  the  Ohnrch.  They  made  it  first,  we  pnt 
it  last. 

The  condition  of  the  Ohurch  should  be  the 
paramount  consideration  at  every  such  gather¬ 
ing  as  this.  Instead  of  this,  about  all  we  hear 
of  at  onr  Presbyteries,  Synods  and  Assemblies 
is,  “Money,  Money,  Money,”  Boards  and 
Buildings,  Commissions  and  Oommittees,  Long 
Greeds  and  Short  Greeds,  Gritics  and  Griti- 
cism.  How  much  do  we  really  hear  about  the 
condition  of  onr  local  congregations  and  how 
their  needs  may  be  met?  Isn’t  it  really  true 
that  we  have  turned  things  bind  end  foremost? 
Haven't  we  been  tinkering  the  wrong  end  of 
the  machine? 

Onr  denominational  machinery  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  parallel,  in  many  particulars,  to  a' 
great  railroad  system.  When  the  directors 
meet  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  first 
thing  they  call  for  is  the  balance  sheet.  They 
want  to  know  how  many  dollars  they  have  to 
divide  among  the  stockholders.  Dividends  of 
dollars  is  the  chief  end  of  a  railroad  company. 
What  is  itxin  the  Ohnrch?  Is  it  dollars  or 
souls?  The  chief  end  of  onr  Ohnrch,  as  it 
would  strike  a  green  heathen  who  might  drop 
in  at  a  General  Assembly  or  a  Presbytery,  is  to 
save  our  Boards  from  splintering,  to  save,  our 
theology,  to  save  traditions — to  do  anything,  al¬ 
most,  but  just  the  one  great  dominating  thing — 
plan  to  save  souls. 

We  have  become  so  terribly  delinquent  in  the 
great  thing,  that  we  have  been  jubilating  over 
insignificant  things,  having  celebrations  with 
the  usual  throwing  bouquets  at  one  another, 
and  drinking  to  the  old  Scotch  toast :  Here’s  to 
oursels,  wha’s  like  ns  I  There  has  been  so 
much  of  this  that  we  have  forgotten  the  real 
thing,  and  the  Ohnrch  has  been,  seemingly, 
unwilling  to  know  the  bottom  facts. 

We  have  glorified  money  and  forgotten  souls! 
We  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  deluded  by 
the  father  of  lies,  with  the  idea  that  if  we  can 
clean  np  a  year’s  business  of  the  Boards  with¬ 
out  debt,  we  have  had  a  great  year  of  prosperi¬ 
ty  for  the  Ghuroh,  when  the  contrary  may  be 
true. 

At  the  Assembly  as  soon  as  the  chairman  of 
the  last  Oommittee  on  the  Boards  has  ‘‘said 
his  piece,  ”  the  greater  part  of  the  Gommission- 
ers  begin  to  besiege  the  Committee  on  Leave 
of  Absence,  and  make  tracks  for  home.  Four 
hundred  and  eight  of  them  were  gone  at  the 
last  Assembly  when  the  most  important  report 
of  all  was  read.  The  Narrative  of  the  State  of 
Religion. 

Dr.  Lee  rehearsed  the  appointment  by  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  a  Committee  on  Evangelization  and  the  Issuing  of 
the  Address  and  Appeal. 

I.  The  first  thing  that  should  impress  us 
IS  that  the  actual  condition  is  one  of  “sad 

DECLINE.  ’  ’ 

We  have  been  so  accustomed  to  hear  of  the 
tens  of  thousands  that  are  being  added  to  the 
Ghnrch  year  after  year,  that  few  of  ns  ever 
remember  that  this  may  mean  nothing  more 
than  barely  holding  onr  own,  making  good  the 
losses  by  death  and  lapse.  We  need  to  receive 
about  85,000  from  the  world,  every  year,  be¬ 
fore  we  can  really  count  actual  gain. 


After  a  brief  review  of  the  Narrative  of  the  State 
Religion  since  1895  Dr.  Hall  Continued. 

When  we  look  over  these  annual  Narratives 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  character  of 
the  condition  of  the  Church.  There  is  “sad 
decline  ”  These  are  adverse  times.  ...  We 
have  been  piously  chanting  The  Recessional 
for  the  past  three  years.  We  were  made 
drnnken  with  prosperity.  We  boasted  expan¬ 
sion.  We  celebrated  triumphs  with  something 
like  ancient  barbaric  splendor.  The  Ghnrch 
took  part.  We  attempted  to  glorify  ourselves 
as  a  denomination  when  we  were  in  reality 
groveling  in  the  dust  and  dirt  of  worldliness. 
We  tried  to  satisfy  onr  consciences  by  calling 
on  God — using  God’s  name  in  vain,  crying: 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet.  Lest  wo 
forget!  Lest  we  forget! 

We  did  forget! 

God  beard.  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens 
sometimes  langhs! 

Jehovah  has  had  ns  in  derision! 

However  much  difference  of  opinion  there 
may  be  as  to  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Kipling’s 
verses,  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  need  of 
his  latest  utterance  in  The  Lesson.  It  is  the 
sequel  to  The  Recessional. 

In  The  Lesson  he  has  reference  to  Great 
Britain’s  disastrous  war  in  the  Transvaal,  but 
Jehovah  is  using  him  as  a  prophet  not  only  to 
the  British  Empire,  but  also  to  the  Ghnrch  in 
America.  He  has  hit  the  mark.  The  literary 
critics  may  langh  at  him,  but  however  much 
divagation  there  may  be  from  the  accepted 
canons  of  verse  in  his  recent  rugged  lines, 
there  is  a  lesson  in  them  to  which  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  listen. 

Recall  The  Recessional  and  now  hear  him  in 
The  Lesson.  .  .  . 

This  is  The  Lesson  for  the  Ghnrch  of  Ghrist 
to-day.  It  is  in  exact  line  with  the  Address 
and  Appeal.  The  Ghuroh  is  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition  as  Kipling  pictures  the  British  Empire : 

“Obese,  unchallenged  old  things  stifie  and 
overlie  us.” 

II.  The  Ghurch  is  not  only  in  a  depressed 

CONDITION,  BUT  THE  VERY  CHARACTER  OF  THE 
situation  HAS  IN  IT  A  SPECIAL  DANGER. 

The  great  danger  is  that  nnder  the  special 
stimnlns  of  the  aggravated  situation  and  the 
appalling  necessity  for  doing  something,  we 
may  do  that  which  will  be  really  only  a  spasm. 
The  solemn  fact  is  that  the  present  conditions 
have  been  largely  induced  by  spasms  of  so- 
called  “revivals.  ”  The  quotation  marks  pnt 
around,  the  word  by  Dr.  Pnrves  in  the  Address 
and  Appeal  are  very  full  of  significance.  If 
great  care  is  not  exercised  we  shall  simply 
make  a  spnrt,  and  we  shall  relapse  to  a  worse 
condition  than  that  of  the  present.  Hear  what 
the  Gommittee  say :  ‘  ‘  We  do  not  contemplate 
merely  a  temporary  effort,  but  hope  to  see 
plans  adopted  looking  to  the  permanent  install¬ 
ment  and  direction  of  such  service  as  part  of 
onr  regular  Ghnrch  activity.” 

It  onght  to  become  onr  settled  policy  that  in 
this  new  era  of  evangelistic  work  we  shall  at¬ 
tempt  nothing  we  can’t  keep  np  year  after  year. 
In  order  to  do  this  we  must  begin  by  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  have  every  member  of  every  congrega¬ 
tion  realize  his  personal  responsibility  to 
Ghrist  through  his  Ghnrch. 

We  have  been  doing  onr  work  too  mncb  by 
proxy.  We  have  allowed  a  system  to  grow  np 
that  has  shifted  the  responsibility  from  where 
the  Master  placed  it.  The  great  evil  in  this 
matter,  in  the  Ghnrch  at  large,  is  the  feeling 
that  many  have,  that  the  Ghnrch  is  a  force 
that  some  how  is  going  to  keep  on  going,  even 
though  they  do  nothing  personally  to  keep  it 
going.  It  is  an  awful  fact  that  fully  nine  out 
of  every  ten  in  a  church  do  almost  nothing 
that  involves  personal  effort,  personal'  sacrifice 

(Continued  on  vaaeSO.) 
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Last  week  we  pabliehed  an  aoooant  of  the 
resnlt  of  Decision  Day  in  the  Memorial  Ohnroh 
of  Rochester,  when  nearly  a  hundred  boys  and 
girls  accepted  Christ  and  were  gathered  by  the 
pastor  into  a  preparation  class  with  a  view  to 
their  joining  the  church  at  Easter.  This  is  a 
wise  method  of  return  to  all  that  is  most  vain* 
able  in  the  rite  of  Confirmation  as  practised 
by  many  European  Protestant  Churches,  among 
them  the  Reformed  Chnroh  of  France.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  onr  brethren  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  perceiving  the  good  features  of 
this  custom: 

In  the  Reformed  churches  in  Germany  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Lord’s  table  is  not  based  on  the 
evidence  of  conversion  given  by  the  applicant, 
bat  on  the  fact  of  having  been  confirmed. 
Every  child  baptized  in  infancy  is  nnder  in¬ 
struction  and  when  able  to  recite  certain  for¬ 
mulas  is  confirmed  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

This  confirmation  is  mandatory,  and  neither 
the  person,  nor  the  elders,  nor  the  pastor  may 
postpone  or  change  it.  As  the  evangelical  doc¬ 
trines  prevail,  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  the  evidence  of  personal  piety,  or  conver¬ 
sion,  before  admission  to  the  commanion.  Al¬ 
though  It  has  been  greatly  perverted,  is  there 
not  more  in  this  practice  of  confirmation  than 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  allow?  It  would 
be  a  happy  thing  if  all  the  children  of  the 
Ohnroh  were  growing  up  nnder  the  idea  that, 
of  coarse,  they  mast  become  active  members. 
It  is  possible  that  the  great  momentum  of  onr 
movement  away  from  a  corrupted  ohnroh  has 
carried  ns  too  far  in  some  minor  things  and 
we  have  not  provided  onr  children  with  suit¬ 
able  substitutes  for  them. 


The  Editor  of  Unity,  the  catholic  minded 
Unitarian  preacher  of  Chicago,  the  Rev. 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  lately  preached  an  im¬ 
pressive  sermon  on  The  Cathedral,  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  significance  of  the  “Abraham 
Lincoln  Centre”  which  after  years  of  effort  he 
is  shortly  to  establish  for  the  working  people 
of  his  city.  He  thus  explained  the  “power” 
of  the  mediaeval  cathedral: 

Whence,  then,  did  the  cathedral  derive  its 
power?  Clearly  here:  It  took  back  the  family 
into  the  confidences  of  religion.  It  taught  man 
and  woman  how  the  hnman  and  the  divine 
love  conld  go  nand  in  hand.  It  reconciled  the 
home  of  the  charch,  consecrated  marriage  and 
recognized  in  children  a  heavenly  heritage.  It 
recognized,  to  an  extent  unrealized  by  any 
other  bnilding  ever  reared  by  the  bands  of 
man,  the  corn-unity,  the  common  life  of  those 
who  dwell  together,  irrespective  of  race,  birth, 
rank  or  degrees  of  saintliness.  The  cathedral 
triumphed  by  virtue  of  a  daring,  nnparalleled 
and  hitherto  nntried  democracy.  It  triumphed 
lastly  by  virtue  of  its  faith  in  continnity,  the 
philosophy  of  history  that  believed  in  the  con- 
tinnons  life  on  earth,  and  so  it  took  connsel  of 
the  ages,  it  bnilt  on  and  with  the  granite,  and 
the  centuries  broke  at  its  feet  as  the  waves 
beat  and  break  at  the  base  of  the  lightbonse 
tower. 

The  Cathedral  lost  its  power,  “waned  and 
sickened  from  narrowness.  ”  “It  bad  a  passion 
for  fellowship,  bat  it  was  afraid  of  freedom.” 
“The  story  of  the  decadence  of  the  cathedral 
as  a  moral  power,  a  spiritnal  energizer  in 
civilization,  is  the  sad  but  inevitable  story  of 
dogmatism.”  Bat: 

Signs  are  not  wanting  that  there  are  pent- 
np  forces  about  to  reveal  themselves  that  will 
bring  about  the  renaissance  of  the  caihedral- 
bnilding  spirit,  not  a  renaissance  of  steeple- 
bnilding,  not  a  revival  of  Gothic  architeotnre 
or  mediseval  liturgies,  bat  a  renaissance  of 
that  fnndamental  spirit  that  bnilt  the  cathe¬ 
drals,  the  spirit  of  nnity  as  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  caste,  class  and  race,  the  spirit  of  hos¬ 
pitality  as  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  exolnsion  ; 
in  a  word,  the  spirit  of  catholicity  as  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  schism  and  dogmatism.  Every 
label  in  vogne  to-day  in  Christendom  is  more 
or  less  a  libel  upon  those  who  wear  them,  wil¬ 
lingly  or  otherwise,  because  they  indicate  di¬ 
visions  where  no  divisions  exist,  differences 
that  are  nnreal.  Creeds  that  once  represented 


the  consecrated  intellect  of  masters,  creeds 
that  were  mighty  weapons  in  spiritual  warfare 
when  loaded  with  profound  convictions,  are 
now  hindrances  because  they  are  so  largely 
emptied  of  convictions.  They  are  an  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  those  who  are  within  the  enclosures 
and  a  barrier  to  those  who  are  without.  All 
science  as  well  as  commerce,  art  and  states¬ 
manship  point  to  a  co-operation  and  a  combi¬ 
nation  which  religion  must  eventnally  sanctify 
and  organize  into  more  magnificent  expressions 
than  any  of  these  other  forces  can.  In  some 
new  fashion,  through  fresh  instrnmentalities 
and  np- to-date  methods,  religion  and  morals 
are  yet  to  find  cathedral  expression. 

I  believe  it  becanse  I  believe  that  religion 
and  morals  are  fnndamental  forces  in  hnman 
life.  So  long  as  sin-stained  sonls  stagger  nn¬ 
der  the  burden  of  conscions  gnilt,  so  long  ao 
life  is  torn  by  passion,  so  long  as  babes  are 
born  into  loving  homes,  and  open  graves  mock 
the  joys  that  clustered  around  the  cradle,  so 
long  as  the  hnman  heart  is  vulnerable  to  pity 
and  so  long  as  men  and  women  love  each  other, 
and  the  hnman  body  is  susceptible  to  pain,  so 
long  will  religion  seek  for  expression  and  the 
spirit  of  man  reach  out  to  the  spirit  of  fellow- 
man.  Not  until  the  human  heart  is  stolid  to 
poetry,  the  human  eye  blind  to  beauty,  not 
until  the  intellect  ceases  its  quest  for  truth 
and  conscience  finds  its  quietus  either  in  uni¬ 
versal  defeat  or  in  triumphant  success,  will 
organized  religion  cease  to  be. 

Then  follows]  the  vision  of  the  cathedral  of 
the  future,  which  Mr.  Jones  hopes  in  some 
efficient  degree'to  make  objective  in  his  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  Centre,  a  seven  story  bnilding 
adapted  to  meet]  the  social  problems  and  the 
religions  needs  of  thejpeople  of  to-day. 


From  its  point  of  view,  a  point  of  view 
which  bears  witness  to  the  broadening  infln- 
ences  of  Americanism  upon  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics  of  this{oonntry,  the  New  Centnry  dis¬ 
cusses  the  action  of  the  French  government 
with  regard  to  the  Associations  Act.  Inci¬ 
dentally  it  reveals  the  methods  deemed  right 
by  the  Jesuits'for  evading  its  purpose.  It  be¬ 
came  necessary  for  M.  Waldeck  Rousseau  last 
November  to  issue  a  supplementary  circular  on 
the  subject  nnder  which  proceedings  have  been 
institutei  against  these  Jesuits: 

The  object  of  the  Premier’s  circular  was  to 
prevent  members  of  religious  Orders  from  ob¬ 
taining  immunity  from  the  terms  of  the  Act 
by  secularizing  themselves  nnder  Papal  dis¬ 
pensation,  and  continuiug  their  work  of  preach¬ 
ing  and  teaching  as  before,  though  ceasing  to 
dwell  together  in  common.  Mere  Papal  dis¬ 
pensation  from  the  vows  of  their  respective 
orders,  according  to  the  French  government, 
is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  enable  Jesuits  and 
others  to  carry  on  their  former  functions ;  cer¬ 
tain  rales  formulated  during  the  Revolution, 
third  Messidor,  year  xii.,  must  also  be  observed 
if  the  full  benefits  of  secularization  are  to  be 
obtained.  Amongst  these  latter,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  dispensed  priests  shall  retire  to 
their  original  dioceses,  and  live  and  work  nn¬ 
der  the  direct:  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops.  As 
the  authorities  consider  that  these  stipulations 
have  not  been  conformed  to,  the  present  pro¬ 
ceedings  have  been  commenced.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  reports  of  interviews  published 
in  the  Tempt,  that  the  prosecuted  priests  con¬ 
sider  that  they  have  good  defences  to  the  in¬ 
dictments,  but  we  very  much  doubt  whether 
the  judges  will  regard  th<9m  in  the  sanie  light. 
Mere  ignorance  of  law,  even  when  it  is  more 
than  a  century  old,  is  no  valid  defence  either 
in  France  or  in  this  country,  whilst  the  more 
subtle  and  technical  point  taken  by  Father 
Auriault  and  his  two  companions,  that  they 
are  lecinrers  in  the  canonical  section  of  the 
Institute,  which  they  hold  to  possess  absolute 
freedom  and  not  of  either  of  the  three  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  Institnte,  seems,  at  best,  extremely 
slender.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  re¬ 
cent  act  was  devised  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
dispersing  the  Jesuits,  and  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  the  government  will  permit  its  provisions 
to  be  disregarded  by  mere  technicalities. 

The  Sabbath  Recorder  remarks,  what  is  trne 
to  observation  in  all  places,  that  the  most  de¬ 
structive  form  the  drinking  habit  can  take  is 
centralized  in  the  American  saloon: 

The  social  environment  which  the  saloon 
creates  in  onltivating  the  habit  of  treating 


makes  it  supremrly  snooessfal  la  enticing  men 
and  boys  to  drink.  The  financial  demands 
made  upon  the  saloon  through  the  license  sys¬ 
tem— both  for  the  license  fee  and  the  “hush 
money”  paid  to  secure  illegal  sales — forces  the 
saloon  to  secure  custom  by  all  means,  and  to 
cultivate  the  drink  habit  in  boys  and  moderate 
drinkers  that  the  supply  of  eustomers  may  be 
kept  good.  The  real  nature  and  work  of  the 
saloon  should  not  be  obscured  or  forgotten  in 
the  effort  to  close  it  on  Sunday.  The  evil  re¬ 
sults  of  the  “treating  habit,”  fostered  by  the 
saloon,  is  shown  in  the  following  illustration: 

Five  men  come  in  together.  Each  asks  of 
all  the  others:  “What  are  you  going  to  have?” 
The  bartender  spreads  ont  bis  hands  on  the 
edge  of  the  bar,  attentive  and  prepared  to  work 
quickly.  Every  man  insists  on  buying  some¬ 
thing  to  drink  in  his  turn.  Each  takes  what 
the  others  insist  on  giving  him.  Each  thinks 
that  he  is  hospitable.  But  the  bartender 
knows  that  those  men  belong  to  the  Great 
American  Association  for  the  Manufacture  of 
Drunkards  through  treating.  Each  of  those 
men  might  perhaps  take  his  glass  of  beer,  or 
even  something  worse,  with  relative  safety. 
But  as  stupidly  as  stampeded  animals  pushing 
each  other  over  a  precipice,  each  insists  on 
buying  poison  in  bis  tnrn.  And  every  one 
spends  bis  money  to  make  every  other  one,  if 
possible,  a  bard  drinking  and  a  wasted  man. 

There  is  much  evidence  in  the  history  of 
temperance  work  that  it  is  better  for  men  to 
drink  at  home  than  in  the  saloon.  Excess  is 
less  likely,  and  the  restraining  infiuenoe  whioh 
comes  through  the  presence  of  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  lessens  the  waste  of  money.  “Moderate 
drinking”  is  usually  impossible  in  the  saloon. 
He  who  frequents  it  is  like  one  who  launches 
his  boat  on  Niagara  above  the  falls.  Drinking 
in  the  home  or  elsewhere  is  to  be  condemned. 
The  only  safe  ground  is  total  abstinence,  al¬ 
ways  and  everywhere.  Even  mild  liquors  open 
the  way  for  more  destructive  indulgences,  but 
when  the  saloon,  as  now  protected  and  con¬ 
ducted,  adds  its  influence  the  danger  is  doubled, 
and  final  ruin  is  made  certain.  Shut  the  saloon 
on  Sunday  not  for  the  sake  of  Sunday,  but  for 
the  sake  of  men,  and  for  the  same  reason  shat 
it  on  all  days  and  in  all  places.  The  saloon 
sends  out  a  long,  sad  procession  of  men  and 
women  whose  pierced  feet  leave  blood  prints 
as  they  limp  along  paths  strewn  with  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  broken  promises. 


The  Obristian  Advocate  of  Nashville,  per¬ 
haps  the  ablest  organ  of  the  Sonthern  Metho¬ 
dist  Ohnroh,  is  already  looking  forward  to  the 
convening  of  its  General  Conference: 

We  notice  that  several  brethren,  in  Utters  to 
the  Oburoh  press,  have  been  using  minatory 
language  as  to  what  the  results  are  liktly  to  be 
in  case  their  particular  views  on  important 
issues  should  not  be  accepted  by  the  approach¬ 
ing  General  Oonference,  and  we  take  occasion 
to  say  that  tnis  is  an  unwise  policy  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Oonference  is  not  a  rabble  that  can  be 
swayed  by  threats  of  any  sort.  It  is  made  np 
of  intelligent  and  conscientious  men  who  will 
act  in  accortance  with  tbeir  best  convictions 
on  every  subject  that  comes  before  them.  If 
any  man  thinks  that  he  can  enforce  bis  per¬ 
sonal  wishes  in  such  a  body  by  simply  cracking 
his  whip  and  issuing  his  word  of  command,  he 
is  very  likely  to  meet  with  a  serious  disap¬ 
pointment. 

Many  srave  questions  will  be  np  for  disens- 
sion  and  settlement.  There  never  was  a  louder 
call  for  clearness  of  vision,  for  absolute  unsel¬ 
fishness,  for  downright  sincerity,  for  unflinch¬ 
ing  courage  than  that  which  is  now  sounding 
in  the  ears  of  the  delegates  elect.  We  plead 
with  all  our  brethren  who  are  to  assemble  in 
Dallas  on  the  7tb  of  May  to  dismiss  all  nn- 
brotherly  prejudice,  to  sappress  all  hudness  of 
temper  and  harshness  of  speech,  and  to  inquire 
earnestly  of  God  for  light  and  guidance. 
Nothing  illuminates  the  mind  so  muoh  in 
dealing  with  practical  difficulties  as  honest 
prayer.  It  Is  when  we  are  bowed  before  the 
throne  of  the  heavenly  grace  that  the  mists 
and  clonds  of  passion  vanish  from  onr  minds, 
and  we  are  able  to  see  things  without  con¬ 
fusion.  “If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him 
ask  of  God.  who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally, 
and  upbraidetb  not.  ’  ’ 


Talk  Health.  The  dreary  never- jhanglng  tale 
Of  mortal  maladies  Is  wrong  and  stale  ; 

You  cannot  charm  or  interest  or  please 
By  harping  on  that  minor  key,  disease. 

Say  yon  are  well,  or  all  is  well  with  you. 

And  God  shall  hear  your  words  and  make  them  true 
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The  Beoinninq  of  Christian  Missions. 


History  has  no  more  striking  lesson  to  teach 
ns  than  this.  From  the  day  when  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  poured  out  upon  them  as  they  were 
all  together  in  the  tame  place,  the  measure  of  the 
Church’s  triumph  over  the  world  has  been  the 


The  martyrdom  of  Stephen  is  the  foundation  measure  of  the  spirit  of  unity  which  has  char- 
on  which  rests  all  the  missionary  effort  of  the  aoterized  it.  Within  an  hundred  and  fifty 


Christian  Church.  Not  simply  because,  as  is 
certainly  true,  “the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is 
the  seed  of  the  Church,  ’  ’  but  still  more  be¬ 
cause  the  external  necessities  consequent  upon 
his  death  had  been,  in  a  sense,  prepared  for 
by  his  own  work  while  living.  He  himself 
had  broadened  the  lines  of  the  Church’s  activ- 


years  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  that  Spirit 
had  triumphed  over  all  the  hinurances  of  an 
absence  of  facilities  for  travel  and  for  the  com¬ 
munication  of  thought, 'and  had  permeated  the 
whole  Roman  Empire.  Never  has  the  success 
of  missionary  enterprise  been  more  marked 
than  during  this  period,  when  as  yet  no  name 


by  preaching  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews  was  called  upon  Christians,  but  the  name  of 
of  the  Dispersion,  and  by  the  principles  of  Christ.  But  sects  and  divisions  sprang  up  and 
oatholicity  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  preach-  t^e  progress  of  missionary  enterprise  grew  ever 
ing.  That  method  of  development  which  is  so  less  and  less,  until  it  finally  died  out  utterly, 
marked  a  feature  in  God’s  plan  for  the  Church  Then  at  once  the  Church  lost  ground,  and  Asia 
was  manifest  here,  and  had  prepared  the  way  Minor,  Egypt  and  Northern  Africa,  which  had 
for  the  next  step  in  the  order  of  events,  when  been  its  stronghold,  were  overrun  by  the  more 
immediately  upon  his  death  the  brethren  were  aggressive  spirit  of  Mohammedanism, 
scattered  abroad.  The  scattering  seemed  to  The  same  story  repeats  itself  in  Reformation 
Church,  but  in  fact  it  vastly  in-  times.  It  was  the  bickerings  of  sects  and  par- 


creased  it.  Everywhere  the  believers  went,  they 
went  proclaiming  the  Word.  What  Stephen 
had  preached,  they  are  moved  by  the  force  of 
oiroumstanoes  to  practice. 

The  story  of  their  missionary  activities  is 
told  in  this  chapter,  in  lx.  82  and  xi.  19-21, 
which  read.together.form  a  oontinnons  narrative 
to  which  the  other  sections  are  episodes.  Much 
latent  talent  besides  that  of  Philip  was  brought 


ties  which  killed  the  missionary  spirit  among 
the  Protestants,  while  the  Romish  Church, 
ever  quick  to  adapt  itself  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  time,”beoame  conspicuous  in  missionary 
effort,  and  by  her  great  triumphs  in  Eastern 
Asia,  in  America,  aud  in  the  Isles  of  the  Sea, 
more  than  made  up  in  numbers  for  what  she 
had  lost  in  Europe.  It  is  a  humiliating  lesson 
to  ns,  and  one  which  we  are  far  too  slow  to 


to  the  surface,  and  many  people  of  importance  profit  by ;  but  surely  we  need  only  to  consider 


in  the  Church’s  history  were  brought  into  it 
at  this  time  besides  the  ennnoh  and  Cornelius. 

It  seems  very  probable  that  Paul’s  kinsfolk, 

Andronions  and  Jnnla  (Rom.  xvi.  7),  were 
among  these  earliest  missionary  converts.  But 
of  all  the  various  experiences  of  this  period, 
only  such  incidents  are  chosen  for  narration  by 
Luke  as  are  typical  or  develop  some  as  yet 
unrecognized  principle. 

In  the  scattering  of  the  Church  the  Apostles  faithfully  work, 
were  not  inclndeu.  There  were  many  reasons 
for  this,  the  welfare  of  those  persecuted  breth¬ 
ren  who  could  not  escape  from  Jerusalem  being 
surely  among  them.  But  we  may  be  very  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  lives  of  the  Twelve  were  in  no 
especial  danger,  or  they  would  uudoubtedly 
have  obeyed  the  commaud  of  their  Lord  (Matt. 

X.  28).  It  is  not,  indeed,  so  singular  as  at 
first  appears,  that  the  lives  of  the  Apostles 
were  safe  when  those  of  the  deacons  and  other 
believers  were  threatened.  The  Apostles  were 
well  known,  and  by  this  time  thoroughly  re¬ 
spected  in  Jerusidem.  It  was  not  for  nothing 
that  they  had  so  boldly  maintained  their  cause 
before  the  Sanhedrin  on  two  different  occa¬ 
sions  ;  and  the  signs  which  they  had  wrought 


it  carefully  to  become  assured  that  denomina- 
tionalism,  far  from  promoting  the  growth  of 
Christ's  Kingdom,  does  most  grievously  hinder 
it,  and  that  we  must  seek  to  merge  all  the 
differences  of  birth  and  training  and  idiosyn¬ 
crasy  in  a  love  for  Christ  so  absorbing,  so  over¬ 
whelming,  as  to  hide  them  all  from  view  before 
W3  can  look  for  that  triumph  of  the  Cross  for 
which  we  io  earnestly’pray,  and  in  a  measure, 


THE  LESSON. 

Acts  viii.  8-18. 

Golden  Text. — Therefore  they  that  were 
scattered  abroad  went  everywhere  preaching 
the  Word. — Acts  viii.  4. 

The  events  which  occur  in  this  chapter  and 
form  our  Lesson  for  this  and  the  following 
Sundays  were  probably  told  to  Luke  by  Philip 
himself,  when  twenty  years  later  than  this, 
Luke  was  a  guest  in  Philip’s  house  in  Samaria 
(xxi  8).  We  know  that  Luke  was  exceedingly 
careful  and  diligent  in  gathering  the  materials 
for  his  two  histories,  and  he  would  surely 
make  the  most  of  such  an  opportunity  to  in¬ 
form  himself  of  this  important  period  in  the 


had  too  firmly  established  them  in  the  affection  history  of  the  Church. 


of  the  populace  for  them  to  be  uuw  molested 
with  safety.  Besides,  they  had  not  been  per¬ 
sonally  concerned  in  those  events  which  had 
caused  the  present  excitement.  The  Gospel 
which  the  Apostles  preached  was  a  rich  and 
full,  but  a  limited  one;  it  had  not  the  broad 
range  and  the  aggressive  oharaoter  of  the 


It  was  a  wonderful  providence  of  God  by 
which  the  Samaritan  people,  in  some  sense 
Jews,  though  with  an  admixture  of  alien 
blood,  possessing  and  prizing  the  Books  of 
Moses  and  looking  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
though  hated  and  despised  by  the  Jewish  peo¬ 
ple,  were  made  the  bridge  by  which  the  Chris- 


preaching  of  the  younger,  cultured  Hellenistic  tian  Church  passed  over  the  almost  impassable 


deacons;  it  did  not  infiame  the  passions  and 
arouse  the  opposition  of  the  onltnred  classes, 
whether  legal  Pharisees  or  free-thinking  Sad- 
dnoees,  as  did  the  teachings  of  the  latter. 

One  thing,  however,  characterized  all  classbs 
of  teachers  in  the  Church,  whether  Apostles, 
deacons,  or  private  believers :  a  spirit  of  per¬ 
fect  unity.  This  spirit  survived  the  scattering 
of  the  brethren,  and  was  the  secret  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  activity  which  followed,  and  of  its 
marvellous  suooess.  And  the  same  spirit  is 
the  secret  of  missionary  activity  in  all  periods. 


chasm  between  Jews  and  Gentiles;  and  that 
Philip  shonld,,be  the  one  sent  to  evangelize 
them  was  assuredly  no  accident.  As  a  Hellen¬ 
ist,  a  Jew  of  the  Dispersion,  he  would  be  far 
more  acceptable  to  the  Samaritans  than  one  born 
on  Jewish  soil.  It  is  the  Hellenist  Luke  only, 
who  tells  of  the  healing  of  the  Samaritan  leper 
and  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  and 
though  itjis  to  John  that  we  owe  the  story  of 
Jesus’  visit  to  Sychar,  we  may,  perhaps,  find 
something  significant  in  this  fact. 

There  is  no  break  between  this  lesson  and 


that  of  last  week.  Meanwhile  (vs.  8),  without 
delay,  Saul  went  on  making  havoc  of  the^Church 
(Gal.  i.  18).  It  is  a  word  used  of  wild  beasts 
and  devastating  armies.  The  exceeding  fury 
of  his  zeal  is  shown  by  its  even  including^ 
women  (ix.  2,  xxii.  4);  and  we  know 'that  the 
memory  of  it  was  never  to  bo  effaced^from 
bis  mind  (xxvi.  9-11;  1  Tim.  i.  3). 

The  next  verse  (vs.  4)  opens  a  now  section 
of  Church  history:  the  beginning  of  mission¬ 
ary  activity.  The  scattering  of  the  believers 
was  the  building  up  of  the  Church. 

The  Philip  of  our  lesson  (vs.  6)  is  not  th* 
Apostle  of  that  name  (Matt.  x.  8,  John  xiv. 
8),  but  one  of  the  seven  deacons  (Acts  vi.  5)> 
Tradition  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  him, 
but  it  confounds  him  so  sadly  with  Philip  the 
Apostle,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  disentangle  the 
two  stories.  Prom  Luke  we  learn  that  he 
subsequently  lived  in  Cesarea,  and  that  be 
bad  four  daughters  who  prophesied,  and  there 
seems  to  be  considerable  evidence  that  at  the 
death  of  one  of  these  daughters  he  moved  to 
Hierapolis,  and  eventually  became  bishop  of 
Tralles. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the  city  to 
which  Philip  went  was*  Sychar,  f  the  ancient 
Shechem,  where  our  Lord’preacbed  (John  iv. ), 
or  the  capital  of  Samaria,  called'Sebaste  since 
its  rebuilding  by  Herod  the  Great.  Although 
it  would  be  easier  to  account  for  the  snccesa 
of  Philip’s  ministry  if  we^snpposed  it  to  have 
been  exercised  where  Jesns|was  favorably  re¬ 
membered,  yet  the  indications  are  pretty  strong 
that  this  was  a  large  city,  which  'Sychar  at 
that  time  was  not.  Verse  12  gives  ’ns  in 
somewhat  full  detail  the  subject  of  Philip’a 
preaching.  That  the  people  were  favorably 
disposed  and  intent  upon  the  teachings  given 
is  shown  by  the  word  gave  heed  (verse  6). 

Luke,  the  physician,  expressly^distingnishes 
between  diseased  persons  and  demoniacs'  (vs. 
7).  It  is  noticeable  that  after  the  death  of 
Jesus  we  hear  very  little  of  demoniac  possee- 
sion.  The  great  joy  which  pervaded  the  city 
(vs.  8)  wai<not  only  on  account  of  the  miracles, 
but  a  joy  in  believing.  (See  verse  12). 

We  ha>e  already  had  occasion  to  observe  that 
the  practice  of  magic,  common  at  that  time 
in  all  countries,  was  especially  practiced  by  tha 
Jews,  who  were  everywhere  celebrated  for 
their  skill  in  incantations  (compare  xiii.  6-12, 
xix.  14-16).  Classical  writers  tell  of  Jews]  at 
Rome  who  were  famous  for  these  practices,  and 
the  Faynm  manuscripts,  discovered  some  years 
ago  in  Egypt,  include  large  quantities  of  magi¬ 
cal  writings,  with  Hebrew  formulae.  Simon 
(vs.  9)  seems  to  have  been  a  very  notable 
magician.  The  Christian  writings  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries  are  full  of  his 
deeds,  but  little  credence  can  be  placed  upon 
their  statements.  His  pretensions  were  cer¬ 
tainly  greater  than  those  of  most  magicians ; 
he  professed  to  be  the  God-power  called  Great 
(possibly  the  Messiah),  and  his  magical  doings 
amazed  (Revised  Version,  the  word  has  not  at 
all  the  sense  bewitched,  Authorized  Version)  the 
people  of  the  city,  over  whom  he  seems  to  have 
acquired  an  enormous  infiuence. 

Although  the  remarakble  miracle-working 
power  granted  to  Philip  was  doubtless  granted 
expressly  to  overshadow  the  wonders  performed 
by  Simon  and  weaken  bis  infinence  (vs.  12), 
yet  it  was  the  truths  which  he  preached  which 
were  effectual  to  the  conversion  of  the  Samari¬ 
tans.  His  preaching  was  especially  adapted 
to  the  state  of  mind  there  prevailing.  Simon's 
work,  though  done  in  the  assumed  power  of 
God,  was  all  for  his  own  benefit,  but  Philip’s 
miracles  wore  performed  to  emphasize  hie 
teachings  that  Christ  was  a  King,  and  his  so¬ 
ciety  a  Kingdom ;  that  all  the  gifts  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  were  subservient,  not  to  their  own  ag¬ 
grandizement,  but  to  him.  This  was  the 
foundation  of  Philip’s  preaching,  and  it  came' 
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home  to  them  with  wonderf al  force.  The  tense 
of  the  yerb  baptized  shows  that  the  work  of 
conversion  of  these  Samaritans  lasted  over  a 
considerable  period,  the  baptisms  occurring  all 
along. 

Simon  was  evidently  much  impressed  with 
the  character  of  Philip’s  miracles ;  the  word 
wondered  (vs.  18)  is  the  same  as  that  translated 
bewitched  in  verse  9,  and  is  properly  amazed. 
He  was  astonished  that  they  were  wrought 
withont  any  of  the  secret  preparations  and 
incantations  which  he  and  other  sorcerers  nsed ; 
and  perceiving  that  they  were  wrought  in  the 
name  of  Jesns,  he  was  quite  ready  to  believe 
that  Jesus  was  in  truth  that  great  power  of 
God  which  he  had  pretended  to  be.  In  the 
darkness  of  his  mind,  he  very  possibly  looked 
npon  baptism  as  a  sort  of  initiation  into  an 
order  which  knew  the  occult  power  of  the 
name  of  Jesns.  That  Philip  did  not  perceive 
that  Simon’s  belief  in  Jesus  was  merely  an 
intellectual  faith  and  had  no  moral  character, 
is  only  saying  that  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  did  not  remove  him  any  more  than  Peter 
and  the  other  Apostles  above  the  possibility 
of  mistake.  L.  S.  H. 

BROUGHT  BACK 

A  DIALOGUE 

Willie  Faithful  and  Johnnie  Drifter 

(They  approach  from  opposite  sides  of  the 
platform  and  speak  as  follows. ) 

(J).  Hello,  Will,  where  yon  bound? 

(W).  I’m  bound  for  church  and  for  the  Sun¬ 
day-school,  which  meets  right  after  church 

(J).  Well,  well,  yon  are  a  Innocent,  going  to 
Sunday-school  yet,  why  you  must  be  as  much 
as  twelve  5  ears  old  I 

(W).  Well,  Johnnie,  I  rather  like  that  word 
Innocent.  I  was  in  court  the  other  day  with 
father,  who  yon  know  is  a  lawyer,  and  when 
the  jury  pronounced  the  prisoner  guilty,  he  al¬ 
most  died  and  sank  down  in  his  chair  and  cried 
like  a  child. 

(J).  Oh,  Will,  yon  know  what  I  mean,  yon 
are  big  enough  to  graduate  from  the  Sunday- 
school. 

(W).  I  reckon  not,  Johnnie.  Boys  don’t  get 
through  the  High  School  till  they  are  eighteen 
or  nineteen,  then  they  go  to  the  University, 
which  makes  them  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
when  they  get  through,  and  business  men  say 
that  it  takes  two  or  three  years  mjre  to  make 
them  get  the  “know  how, ”  to  use  what  they 
have  learned. 

(J).  Well,  what  of  all  that? 

(W).  Why,  if  it  takes  so  much  time  to  learn 
about  the  natural  world,  and  material  things, 
how  much  more  faithfully  should  we  study 
about  the  spiAtnal  world,  where  we  are  to 
spend  eternity  I  Besides  we  need  to  learn  how 
to  grow  up  right,  and  to  become  good  men, 
and  the  church  and  Sunday  school  will  show 
ns  how. 

(J).  O,  yon  young  preacher,  let  me  see  if 
yon  haven’t  got  a  white  necktie  on,  (feels  of 
his  necktie),  if  yon  have  not,  yon  ought  to 
wear  one.  So  long.  Will— go  to  your  pious 
kindergarten. 

(W).  Never  mind,  Johnnie,  yon  would  be 
saved  lots  of  heartache  by  and  bye,  and  your 
mother  would  too,  were  yon  to  keep  in  church 
and  Sunday-school  yourself. 

(J).  Well,  Will,  I  mean  to  see  something  of 
the  world;  yon  can’t  be  a  man  if  you  are  good. 

(W).  Why,  how  is  that?  McKinley  was  a 
good  man,  so  was  President  Harrison:  and 
President  Roosevelt  spoke  with  both  of  them 
at  the  big  Missionary  meeting  in  New  York. 

(J).  Is  that  so.  Will? 

(W).  Yes,  that  is  so,  and  I’ll  tell  yon  some¬ 
thing  else.  Yon  remember  Tim  High  Roller, 
don’t  yon,  who  nsed  to  be  in  the  young  men’s 
Bible  class  when  yon  went  to  our  Snnday- 
chool  ? 


(J).  Yes,  well  what  about  him? 

(W).  Well,  he  began  to  go  to  football  matches, 
etc.  on  Sunday,  then  he  learned  to  smoke  cig¬ 
arettes,  and  the  opium  in  them  made  him 
stupid,  and  nicotine,  the  doctors  say,  hurt  his 
lungs. 

(J).  Well,  what  else? 

(W).  He  got  to  going  with  bad  fellows,  and 
learned  to  drink,  and  to  swear,  '  and  to  play 
cards,  and  then  something  happened,  and  he 
ran  away  from  home. 

(J).  Has  anybody  heard  from  him? 

(W).  Yes,  a  few  days  ago  I  read  this  in  the 
San  Francisco  Ohronicle.  (Shows  Johnnie  the 
paper. )  You  see  he  killed  himself  in  ’Frisco, 
and  here  is  the  note  he  left  for  his  mother: 

“Dear  Mother:  Do  not  blame  me  for  what 
I  have  done.  I  cannot  overcome  this  craving 
appetite  I  have  for  whiskey.  Tell  Ed  (for  me) 
to  be  good  to  yon  and  never  touch  the  accursed 
stuff  that  has  put  me  in  my  grave. 

Your  son,  Timothy.’’ 

(J).  I  never  thought  that  he  would  turn  out 
so  bad. 

(W).  Well,  Johnnie,  nobody  goes  to  the  bad 
all  at  once,  and  if  we  keep  under  the  good  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  church  and  the  Sunday-school, 
we  are  not  likely  to  come  to  such  an  end. 

(J).  Gracious,  Will,  I  have  almost  a  notion 
to  go  with  yon,  for  I  don’t  want  to  grow  np 
to  disgrace  my  parents,  or  sister  Grace  either, 
she’s  awful  good  to  me. 

(W).  Oome  right>long  with  me,  we’ve  got 
a  splendid  teacher,  and  a  fine  room  to  meet  in, 
and  our  pastor  says  we  can  all  have  seats  in 
church  if  we  will  only  listen  and  remember  the 
text,  which  we  recite  in  Sunday-school. 

(J).  I’ll  do  it.  Will,,  let’s  go! 

(W).  I  always  did  like  yon,  Johnnie.  Yon 
may  be  President  of  the  United  States  some 
day. 

(J).  I  don’t  believe  any  tough  lellow  will 
ever  get  to  the  White  House,  and  be  loved  like 
people  loved  McKinley,  or  as  they  love  the 
good  Oolonel  of  the  Rough  Riders. 

(W).  That’s  where  you’re  right,  Johnnie. 
There  goes  the  last  bell,  let’s  hurry  and  get 
that  seat  in  church  near  to  the  door  of  the 
Sunday-sob  ool-room. 

(J).  All  right.  I’ll  beat  yon  getting  np  those 
steps,  for  I  go  two  at  a  time. 

Vallsjo,  Cal.  Theo.  F.  Burnham. 


Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen  D.D. 

Endurance 

Mar.  3.  Walt  on  God.  Psa.  37:34  40 

4.  Establtab  your  heart.  James  5 : 1-8. 

5.  (Jodour^-elp.  P-a  40:1-17. 

6.  Look  to  Jesus.  Heb  13  :  1-7. 

7.  Ntrengthened.  Col- 1 :  9  17. 

8.  The  reward  of  endurance  Rom.  3  :  l-IO. 

Q.  Topic- The  secret  of  endurance.  Heb.  11:34- 
87  ;  Ex.  33  : 9--.’8. 

What  are  some  thirif/s  moxt  ChrMinnn  are  coiled  to  endure  f 
In  your  eximrtence  what  hoe  heli>ed  most  toward  emlurance 
of  f.rialM  ? 

mat  are  the  rewarde  of  nohle  endurance  f  < 

I  am  eager  to  brand  upon  your  memory,  never 
to  be  forgotten  and  never  to  be  erased,  the 
phrase  “patient  continuance  in  well  doing.’’ 
If  prayer  of  mine  could  bring  to  yon  priceless 
boon,  the  burden  of  the  petition  would  be  that 
to  all  other  graces  yon  might  add  this  of  “pa¬ 
tient  continuance  in  well  doing.’’  Were  it 
within  my  power  to  dbnfer  upon  mortals  that 
which  most  of  them  supremely  need,  then  I 
would  enrich  them  with  “patient  continuance 
in  well  doing. ’’  Rarely  has  a  God  inspired 
mind  ever  coined  a  finer,  more  significant,  and 
vital  phrase.  Withont  it  yon  can  do  nothing, 
with  it  all  things.  Even  the  worst  men  and 
women  have  sufficient  yearnings  and  longings 
for  righteousness  to  transform  them  into  saints, 
did  they  but  possess  the  gift  or  grace  of  en¬ 


durance,  persistence.  We  must  achieve  as  well 
as  conceive  good  things.  Not  “well  dream¬ 
ing,’’  but  “well  doing”  constitutes  the  grace. 
Christianity  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  of  life 
in  making  this  demand.  There  are  pianos, 
music  books,  and  musical  talent  in  the  United 
States  sufficient  to  make  it  a  land  renowned 
for  song.  We  lack  neither  natural  endowment, 
material  equipment,  nor  opportunity,  but  sim* 
piy  and  only  the'power  of  “patient  continu¬ 
ance.”  The  virtue  and  valor  of  Moses  were 
not  revealed  in  his  leaving  Egypt  for  Oanaan, 
but  in  the  endurance  which  enabled  him  to 
bear  Israel’s  weakness,  wickedness,  and  conse¬ 
quent  wanderings'for  forty  years.  The  de* 
lights  of  Egypt  could  not  allnre  him,  nor  the 
difficulties  of'emanoipation  and  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  appall.  “Having  put  his  hands  to  the 
plow,  he  would  not  look  back.”  He  was  no 
favored  son  of  fortune  at  whose  magic  touch 
mountains  removed  and  seas  parted.  Unwav¬ 
ering,  enduring  faith  lifted  him  above  his  fel¬ 
lows  as  Mt.  Blanc  towers  above  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  peaks.  Would  yon  know  the  secret? 
“He^endnred  as  sseeing  him  who  is  invisible,” 
because  be  had  a  ’  ‘  Tent  of  Meeting’  ’  in  which 
he  “talked  face  to  face  with  God,  as  a  man 
speaketh  unto  his  friend.”  This  is  not  unex¬ 
plained  mystery  but  fulfilled  promise.  “They 
that  wait  npon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength,  they  shall  mount  np  with  wings  as 
eagles,  they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary,  and 
they  shall  walk  and  not  faint.” 
lObstacles,  assuredly,  many  and  mighty. 
They  are  placed  in  your  path  not  for  your  de¬ 
feat,  but  for  your  development.  ,  As  years 
multiply,  and  experience  widens,  obstacles  lose 
much  of  their  former  massiveness  and  impres¬ 
siveness.  In  the  very  front  rank  of  the  devo¬ 
tional  writers  of  to-day  stands  the  Rev.  George 
Matheson  D.D.,  who  has  been  totally  blind 
for  forty  years.  Is  it  because  he  sees  nothing 
of  the  world  that  be  catches  such  a  glorious 
vision  of  God?  Burdened  by  a  deafness  which 
would  have  overwhelmed  most  men.  Dr.  Ony- 
ler  in  the  parish,  pulpit,  press,  and  on  the 
platform,  has  done  a  work  at  which  all  marvel 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Evangelistic 
song  would  have  been  sorely  impoverished  bad 
Fanny  Orosby  refused  to  write  because  of  her 
blindness.  Your  position  cannot  be  more  hum¬ 
ble  and  your  poverty  more  intense  than  that  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  fame  is  forever  se¬ 
cure.  It  was  patient  continuance  in  well  do¬ 
ing  withont  thought  of  worldly  fame  or  re¬ 
ward  which  enabled  Yerbeck  of  Japan  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  mighty  and  beneficent  mould¬ 
ers  of  that  new  nation.  It  was  persistent 
siege  not  dashing  skirmish,  which  enabled 
Booker  T.  Washington  to  do  so  much  for  the 
inspiration  and  the  uplift  of  his  race. 

“  No  one,  I  say,  is  conquered  till  he  yields  ; 

And  yield  he  need  not  while,  like  mist  from  glass, 
God  wipes  the  stain  of  li/e's  old  battle  fields 

From  every  morning  that  he  brings  to  pass.” 

Let  not  the  obscurity  of  your  position,  or  the 
monotony  of  your  work,  dishearten  yon.  Re¬ 
member  that  God  has  never  had  great  leaders 
who  have  not  endured  snob  times  and  toils  as 
these.  Only  thoroughness  of  preparation  can 
give  power  in  the  hour  of  opportunity.  Be¬ 
cause  Christ  knew  that  his  youth  and  obscurity 
were  stained  by  no  scandal,  he  dared  to  say  to 
his  bitterest  foes  in  the  hour  of  their  most 
vindictive  hostilisy,  “Which  of  yon  oonvioteth 
me  of  sin?’  Worry  nof  about  precedence  and 
promotion.  “  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to 
do,  do  it  with  thy  might.”  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Rebellion,  Grant  had  neither  position 
nor  power.  At  its  close  he  stood  next  to  Lin¬ 
coln  in  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  “We  will  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it 
takes  all  summer,  ’  ’  was  only  another  way  of 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  patient  persist¬ 
ence. 
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The  Rev.  H.  G.  0.  Hallook  D.D.,  Hang¬ 
chow,  Ohina,wko  has  recently  spent  a  month 
in  Korea  in  the  interests  of  Ohristian  En¬ 
deavor,  says  that  many  of  the  missionaries 
have  come  to  their  fields  saturated  with  the 
spirit  of  Ohristian  Endeavor,  having  been 
trained  in  Endeavor  societies  at  home.  Their 
oharches  are  practically  Ohristian  Endeavor 
societies.  They  pat  the  same  emphasis  on 
Bible- reading  and  prayer.  Dr.  Hallook  saw  a 
thonsand  people  come  out  through  the  snow 
to  a  week-day  prayer-meeting,  and  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  more  inquirers  than  they  have 
time  to  instrnot. 

Field  Secretary  Eberman  of  the  United  So¬ 
ciety  of  Ohristian  Endeavor,  after  finishing  an 
itinerary  in  Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine,  is  making  a  tour  of  the  Sonthern  states, 
skirting  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  returning  to  Boston  in  Jane 
through  the  central  Sonthern  states.  He  will 
attend  a  number  of  state  conventions,  and  a 
larger  number  of  smaller  meetings. 
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The  7'rayer  Meeting' 


Sev.  C.  L.  Csrhart 

WEEK  BEGINNING  MARCH  2,  1902 
Missionary  Cktncert  Africa 

The  West  Africa  Mission  continues  to  be  the 
most  expensive  in  life  and  health  of  all  the 
work  of  the  church.  Not  often  are  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  called  as  in  China  to  lay  down  their 
lives  as  martyrs  to  heathen  violence,  but 
rarely  do  our  representatives  in  Africa  escape 
the  ravages  of  the  dreaded  coast  fever,  and 
they  who  fall  under  its  power  are  none  the  less 
martyrs  and  confessors  because  their  foe  is  in¬ 
visible  and  impersonal,  but  rather  the  more 
heroic  because  of  the  certainty  and  insidious¬ 
ness  of  the  attack.  The  report  of  last  year 
tells  of  almost  a  third  sent  home  on  account  of 
health,  some  after  a  few  months*  service  nerer 
to  be  able  to  return.  At  one  station  out  of 
seven  missionaries  one  single  woman  was  left 
alone  for  months  to  hold  the  post  and  maintain 
the  work  committed  to  ns.  After  long  years 
of  service  as  pastor  of  the  Oorisco  Church, 
Mr.  Ibea,  the  first  convert  of  the  mission  on 
Corisco  Island  which  our  Church  began  half  a 
century  ago,  “a  splendidly  built,  square  shoul¬ 
dered  man,  a  pure  Benga  of  the  finest  type, 
full  of  energy  and  enthusiasm,  *  ’  according  to 
the  description  of  Miss  Florence  Kingsley,  has 
laid  doa  n  his  work  with  his  life. 

In  the  south  the  French  is  replaced  by  Span¬ 
ish  authority,  under  which  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  a  relaxation  of  hampering  restric¬ 
tions  regarding  the  language  used  in  the 
schools.  The  German  government  has  taken 
for  military  use  the  beautiful  and  command¬ 
ing  site  of  the  inland  mission  at  Elat,  though 
the  medical  and  other  services  that  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  been  able  to  render  officials  have 
tended  to  foster  good  feeling.  At  this  Elat  sta¬ 
tion  after  a  Christmas  dinner  and  instruction 
which  followed,  thirteen  boys  came  to  the 
missionary  and  said  they  wanted  to  be  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  number  Increased  through  the  year 
till  there  were  166  in  ac  inquiry  class.  After 
a  year’s  instruction,  about  half  of  these  were 
regarded  as  earnest,  and  a  few  of  them  showed 
special  firmness  in  trying  circumstances,  and 
two  died,  having  given  good  evidences  of  con¬ 
version.  The  whole  band  save  three  who  fell 
into  sin  is  kept  under  Christian  infiuenoe  and 
teaching,  and  the  missionary  hoped  that  out  of 
after  six  or  eight  months  more  of  special  train¬ 
ing  some  eight  or  ten  would  probably  be  fis 
candidates  for  church  membership,  if  a  church 
should  then  be  organized.  In  the  light  of  such 
careful  methods  as  these  the  6  per  cent,  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  oommauicaut  membership  of  the 
twelve  churches  of  the  mission  takes  a  new 


significance.  Would  not  our  churches  at  home 
have  a  better  instructed  and  more  earnest  mem¬ 
bership  and  ultimately  at  least  more  additions 
if  they  more  generally  adopted  some  system  of 
careful  and  .  continuous  training  for  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  discipleship? 

Our  thirty  representatives  in  Africa  ask 
prayers,  support,  re-enforcement.  They  are 
laying  foundations  in  faith  and  fearlessness  on 
which  the  future  shall  build,  perhaps  unknow¬ 
ing.  But  God  knows. 


'Woman’s  Board  of 
Home  Missions 

The  importance  of  the  mission  school  among 
the  Spanish -speaking  Americans  was  clearly  set 
forth  in  an  address  on  Tuesdar  last,  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  M.  Craig,  Synodical  Missionary 
for  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

“It  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  privileges 
of  my  life,  ’  ’  said  Mr.  Craig,  ‘  *  to  spend  these 
few  weeks  in  connection  with  the  workers  in 
this  building,  and  visit  some  of  the  oharches 
and  the  societies  in  the  neighborhood,  as  well 
as  in  the  city.  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  saying 
that  I  think  the  greatest  privilege  that  I  have 
had  was  spending  the  few  hours  with  Mrs. 
Pierson  the  last  two  days  that  she  was  in  the 
office.  When  I  reached  the  rooms  Friday 
morning,  we  spent  two  hours  discussing  mis¬ 
sions  in  New  Mexico.  On  Saturday  afternoon 
we  took  up  the  subject  again,  and  her  last 
words  were,  ‘  We  will  resume  this  on  Monday 
morning.’  She  was  called  to  her  reward,  but 
one  thing  that  she  said  to  me  will  never  escape 
my  memory :  *  Whatever  work  is  curtailed,  the 
work  in  New  Mexico  must  not  be.’ 

“Now  I  am  to  speak  of  the  work  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona.  The  territories  that  I 
represent  are  of  great  size.  It  is  difficult  for 
Eastern  people  to  realize  their  extent;  an  area 
of  235, 864  square  miles,  or  in  other  words,  you 
may  doable  all  the  New  England  states,  doable 
the  state  of  New  York,  place  them  In  these 
territories  and  yon  will  still  have  enough  land 
left  to  make  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  We 
have  a  population  of  815,212,  composed  of  about 
40,000  Indians ;  175,000  Spanish-speaking  people, 
leaving  100,000  Americans — foreigners  from 
every  land  included  in  the  100,000.  The  175,- 
000  Spanish-speaking  people  do  not  include 
those  in  Colorado,  or  the  thousand  we  have  in 
California  and  the  states  south  of  ns. 

“We  have  organized  62  churches,  26  Ameri¬ 
can,  30  Mexican,  and  6  Indian.  We  have  8,500 
church  members;  38  ordained  ministers;  22 
evangelists,  Mexican  and  Indian,  and  60  com¬ 
missioned  teachers,  and  something  over  1,500 
pupils.  Our  congregations  have  raised  |915 
for  Home  Missions,  and  $800  for  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  in  addition  to  $24,807  for  congregational 
purposes,  beside  $2,893  for  other  Boards,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  $28,915  raised  by  our  poor  con¬ 
gregations  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

“If  yon  find  any  one  who  is  trying  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  mission  school  work,  tell  them 
that  they  do  not  know  anything  regarding  the 
Christian  school  work.  Call  in  your  teachers 
to-night  and  you  may  call  in  every  minister 
and  evangelist.  We  can’t  reach  the  plaza 
without  the  teacher,  but  give  me  the  ‘miL-stra’ 
and  let  me  announce  that  I  am  there  with  the 
teacher  to  start  a  school  and  we  can  preach  the 
Gospel  to  them,  because  they  will  sit  and  listen 
and  listen  because  we  are  going  to  have  a 
school.  ’’ 

Mr.  Craig  then  gave  a  hasty  sketch  of  each 
station,  only  a  few  of  which  can  be  noted. 
“  At' Trementina  is  a  new  field.  We  had  a 
school  for  some  time  at  Chaperito.  Last  year 
Miss  Blake,  the  teacher,  asked  if  she  could  not 
close  her  school  in  April  and  open  in  July,  be¬ 
cause  the  children  had  all  gone  down  from 
Chaperito  to  Trementina.  She  opened  in  July 


and  had  a  full  school.  We  then  wanted  to  take 
Miss  Blake  to  Chaperito  for  three  months,  and 
said  that  the  evangelist  could  take  her  place, 
but  the  people  said,  ‘Oh,  no,  let  the  evangelist 
go  to  Chaperito  and  let  Miss  Blake  stay  here, 
for  she  can  teach  and  preach,  ’  so  she  is  there. 
A  church  has  been  organized  with  47  members, 
and  16  of  these  members  were  received  at  one 
time  on  confession  of  faith.  The  school  is  full. 
This  is  to  be  a  permanent  place ;  the  people 
are  not  moving  but  will  locate  there  perma¬ 
nently. 

“At  Santa  Fe  we  have  eighty  girls  in  an  In¬ 
dustrial  home.  The  new  building  has  been 
completed,  not  as  fine  a  building  as  we  would 
like,  but  we  have  re-arranged  the  inside  of  the 
old  building  so  that  we  have  everything  that 
is  needed  ’n  the  way  of  comfort  for  the  girls. 
A  late  report  says  Dr.  Thomson  of  A  Ibuquerque 
has  been  over  to  Santa  Fe  holding  meetings 
and  that  twenty  seven  of  the  girls  have  given 
their  hearts  to  Christ.  This  means  twenty- 
seven  girls  going  to  the  plazas  in  New  Mexico 
as  a  light  to  those  regions!  Think  of  that  and 
imagine  results! 

“Then  at  Albuquerque  we  have  a  school  for 
boys,  a  school  that  is  going  to  make  men  of 
them.  We  have  eighty-four  of  them,  and  they 
are  packed  so  closely  that  we  should  not  have 
more  than  fifty,  but  of  course,  we  mean  to 
have  additional  room  at  Albuquerque.  We 
have  in  the  Training  School  there  six  young 
boys,  the  cream  of  New  Mexico,  and  one  In¬ 
dian,  who  will  be  trained  as  evangelists.  Dr. 
Thomson,  the  head  of  the  Training  class,  went 
to  Laguna  and  told  the  Indians  about  the 
school,  and  the  Lagunas  raised  $50  and  sent  a 
boy  at  once,  that  he  might  have  evangelistio 
training  He  came  about  the  middle  of  Octo¬ 
ber  and  now  he  can  repeat  the  Shorter  Cate¬ 
chism  to  Dr.  Thomson  without  a  mistake.  Dr. 
Thomson  takes  these  boys  out  to  the  plazas  on 
Sunday  and  preaches  before  them  and  has  them 
preach ;  organizes  Christian  Endeavor  Societies 
and  Sunday-schools  and  teaches  the  young  men 
to  carry  on  the  work.  In  connection  with  this 
school  we  need  water,  so  that  the  boys  can  be 
taught  something  of  farming  and  gardening  and 
the  raising  of  vegetables.  If  the  land  is  irri¬ 
gated  these  boys  can  be  taught  all  kinds  of 
farming,  which  will  be  the  best  thing  for 
them  in  after  days. 

“Ton  have  heard  the  needs: — The  people 
everywhere  long  and  plead  for  schools;  they 
will  follow  me  from  meeting  to  meeting,  go 
home  with  me,  and  get  to  the  places  before  I 
get  there;  they  will  ask  for  a  little  more 
preaching,  a  little  more  talk  about  the  school, 
and  the  preaching  ccmes  in  just^  incidentally; 
they  desire  the  schools;  they  are  anxious  for 
them;  the  great  majority  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  They  have  never  been  educated  but 
have  been  kept,  for  the  last  350  or  400  years, 
in  darkness,  and  the  very  fact  that  we  are 
trying  to  bring  Light  to  them  rouses  the  op- 
positon  of  theipriest,  but  they  say.  Never  mind 
the  padre’s  opposition,  we  want  the  schools. 

“After  preaching  at  Chimayo,  an  old  man 
came  and  said,  ’Can’t  you  give  me  a  school  for 
my  people?  Oh,  they  so  ignorant,  not  read, 
not  write,  this  kind  of  people,’  crossing  and 
beating  himself,  meaning  the  Penitentes. 
‘Can’t  you  give  me  a  school  for  my  people?’  1 
said  that  we  would  some  day.  *  Some  day,  ’  he 
said,  sarcastically,  ‘some  day  me  an  old  man. 
Me  fight  for  the  American  Government,  and 
all  I  want  for  my  people  is  a  school.  ’  I  then 
asked  if  he  were  not  a  Catholic ;  he  said  he 
thought  he  was  a  Catholic,  but  said,  ’/  like 
what  you  say  this  morning.'  ’’  8.  H.  P. 


Such  are  Thy  secrets,  which  my  life  makes  Kood, 
And  comments  on  Thee;  for  in  everything 
Thy  words  do  find  me  ont,  and  parallels  bring. 

And  in  another  make  me  understood. 

—Oeorge  Herbert 
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VTomen’s  Board  of 
Foreig'n  Missions 

A  new  program  on  Africa  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Pnblication  Oommittee,  which  will  be 
found  of  great  valne  to  those  planning  for 
meetings  in  March. 

The  first  letter  which  has  been  received  from 
Mis.  Rentlinger  since  her  return  to  Africa  was 
written  on  the  steamship  Sobo,  the  middle  of 
October,  bat  finished  November  9  at  Benito. 
“We  had  some  delightful  days  in  Switzer¬ 
land,”  she  says,  “and  I  thought  I  had  at¬ 
tained  the  height  of  earthly  bliis,  when,  on  a 
very  hot  day,  1  buried  my  bands  in  the  snow 
on  the  Eiger  gletscher,  and  made  a  snow  ball 
whoh  Mrs.  De  Heer  and  I  afterwards  ate. 

“We  have  been  very  comfortable  on  this  ship. 
Oaptaiu  Davis,  who  is  a  great  favorite  with 
our  missionaries,  kindly  allowed  Mrs.  De  Heer 
and  myself  to  occupy  the  ladies’  cabin  which 
was  very  comfortable.  .  .  .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cun' 
ningham,  Mr.  Hickman  and  ourselves  were 
given  a  table  in  the  dining  saloon,  so  we  were 
quite  like  a  private  family  which  we  enjoyed 
very  much.  We  also  find  pleasure  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  Mrs.  Grenfell,  a  colored  lady  from 
Fernando  Po,  wife  of  the  Rev.  George  Gren¬ 
fell  of  the  Congo  Baptist  Mission,  English. 
His  name  you  have  probably  seen  in  the  mis¬ 
sionary  magazines  as  one  who  has  done  much 
to  open  up  the  country.  It  looks  strange,  she 
so  black  and  he  so  white,  however  in  convers¬ 
ing  with  her,  one  entirely  forgets  that  she  is 
of  another  nation. 

.  .  .  “I  wish  you  could  have  been  on  the 
beach  when  we  landed.  The  joy  of  our  people 
passed  all  bounds,  hands  were  stretched  eagerly 
forth  and  how  the  eyes  did  shine  1  But  it 
looked  lonely  to  see  Mrs.  Gault  among  so  many 
dark  faces.  She  was  brave  to  remain  here 
alone,  both  she  and  Miss  Christensen  did  more 
than  1  could  ever  do.  I  do  not  think  1  could 
stand  it  so  alone,  and  am  thankful  I  was  never 
called  to  the  test. 

“Just  as  of  old  there  is  an  abundance  of 
work  to  be  done  The  children  are  clamoring 
to  be  taught,  the  sick  anxious  for  attention. 
The  tropical  weeds  do  not  stand  still  and  wait 
our  convenience,  but  wax  apace.  Bamboo 
roofs  and  walls  have  a  way  of  getting  out  of 
repair,  and  the  cockroaches  have  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  closets  and  bureaus  and  must  be  dis¬ 
lodged.  The  ignorance  and  misery  about  us 
seem  all  the  darker  after  our  year  in  the 
midst  of  light  and  blessing.  The  night  seems 
darker  and  so  few  to  disseminate  the  light. 

“Shall  we  have  help,  shall  we  have  the 
Christian  doctor  whose  influence  will  not  be 
confined  to  this  place,  but  who  will  come  in 
contact  with  the  people  of  Corisco,  the  Bapukn, 
Baling!,  Boheba,  and  Fan?  Who  will  come 
over  and  help  us?  It  is  true  the  Spauish  are 
here,  but  that  in  no  way  interferes  witth  our 
responsibility.  Will  you  plead  with  and  for 
us  that  the  right  help  may  come,  chosen,  sent 
of  God?” 

It  is  pitiful  that  so  soon  after  the  writing  of 
this  earnest  appeal  one  of  the  chosen  workers  of 
that  little  station  should  have  been  taken 
away.  Miss  Christensen,  who  although  a 
Norwegian,  has  for  ten  years  given  most  faith¬ 
ful  service  through  our  Board,  died  while  at 
home  in  Norway.  Her  place  in  Benito  can 
hardly  be  filled,  and  it  makes  this  past  year  of 
extra  and  lonely  labor  seem  too  costly  a  legacy 
to  leave  us.  If  we  only  could  have  enough 
workers  to  prevent  the  long  strain  that  falls  on 
a  few  when  any  go  home  for  rest,  many  break¬ 
downs  might  be  averted. 

Africa  has  suffered  again  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Devor  who  went  out  in  1899,  and  was  settled 
in  Batanga;  and  Korea  has  had  a  similar  loss 
in  one  of  her  new  missionaries,  Mr.  Leek,  who 


died  of  smallpox,  while  on  one  of  the  country 
trips,  itinerating.  This  is  a  great  loss  to  our 
mission,  as  well  as  to  the  poor  yonng  wife  so 
suddenly  and  terribly  bereaved.  Miss  Howell 
writes  of  him:  “Everybody,  missionaries  and 
Koreans,  loved  him.  He  was  getting  tbe  lan¬ 
guage  rapidly.  He  bad  just  been  to  groups  of 
Christians  North  where  no  missionary  had  ever 
been.  He  baptized  and  received  many  as  cate¬ 
chumens.  One  group  came  sixty  li  from  over 
the  border  in  China,  and  were  received  as  cate¬ 
chumens.  He  was  one  of  the  most  promising 
men  in  the  field.  ” 

At  the  meeting  of  February  19,  where  these 
letters  were  read.  Miss  Parsons  told  too,  of 
the  heroism  of  Mr.  Whittemore,  with  whom 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leek  have  made  their  home 
in  Pyeng  Tang,  who  on  hearing  of  this  fatal 
illness  went  to  his  friend,  traveling  two  days 
and  one  night  through  heavy  snow  with  the 
thermometer  26  below  zero,  and  was  with  him 
when  be  died. 

Miss  Holmes  read  a  letter  from^Mrs.  Jessup 
of  Sidon,  telling  of  the  beautiful  life  of  Mrs. 
Erdman,  and  the  unspeakable  loss  her  death 
has  brought  to  them.  It  is  the  firstjseparation 
by  death  from  one  of  his  children  that  Dr. 
Jessup  has  ever  had,  and  no  sorrow  has  ever 
come  to  Mrs.  Jessup  like  this.”  It  makes  life 
seem  more  uncertain,  she  wrote,  and  makes 
ns  feel  that  we  must  redeem  the  time.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  work  as  the  spirit  and 
character  with  which  we  do  it  that  leaves  an 
impress  on  others. 

Miss  Smith  of  Sapparo  to  whom  we  are  glad 
to  say  the  bed  and  other  articles  for  which  she 
asked  have  been  shipped,  wrote  of  the  discom¬ 
fort  she  had  in  her  narrow  accommodations 
when  she  had  guests,  also  of  tbe  great  pleasure 
she  had  in  reading  one  of  Mr.  Speer’s  books 
sent  her  by  Miss  Mitchell,  and  tbe  very  at¬ 
tractive  Christmas  exercises  which  Miss  Wells 
had  with  sixty  children.  She  said  that  one  of 
these  small  tots  walking  down  the  aisle  and 
pointing  to  the  tree,  seemed  to  be  all  eyes — 
and  the  eyes  of  a  Japanese  child  are  not  usually 
the  biggest  part  of  him  I 

A  number  of  mission  questions  were  brought 
up  at  the  business  meeting — the  much  needed 
house  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  in  Baranqnilla 
and  how  to  get  it,  the  return  of  Mrs.  Abbey  to 
China,  the  work  of  Mr.  Gordon,  tbe  Christian 
architect,  who  has  been  at  work  in  Korea,  and 
is  now  helping  to  rebuild  tbe  Chinese  property. 
The  station  of  Fusan  in  Korea  is  not  to  be  aban¬ 
doned,  but  at  the  earnest  petition  of  the  native 
Christians  is  to  have  a  reinforcement.  Miss 
Hubbard  spoke  of  two  events  discussed  in  our 
daily  papers,  which  have  great  significance  for 
our  missions  in  Persia  and  Korea :  the  concession 
made  by  the  Saltan  to  Germanv  to  build  a  rail¬ 
road  through  to  Buehire,  so  that  Germany  and 
not  Russia  will  have  this  right  of  way,  and  the 
great  English- Japanese  alliance  which  protects 
Korea  as  well  as  China,  from  tbe  ever  ready 
grasp  of  Russia. 

Nowhere  is  mission  work  standing  still,  but 
everywhere  we  can  see  God’s  plans  working 
out  mighty  results,  and  all  things  “working 
together  for  good.  ”  S.  R.  D. 


Dr.  Payson  was  asked,  when  enduring  great 
bodily  affliotion,  if  he  could  see  any  particular 
reason  for  tbe  dispeneation.  “No,”  he  replied, 

' '  but  I  am  as  well  satisfied  as  if  I  could  see  ten 
thousand;  God’s  will  is  the  very  perfecting  of 
all  reason.” — Selected. 

Little  self  denials,  little  honesties,  little  pas¬ 
sing  words  of  sympathy,  little  nameless  acts 
of  kindness,  little  silent  victories  over  favorite 
temptation — these  are  the  silent  threads  of  gold 
which,  when  woven  together,  gleam  out  so 
brightly  in  the  pattern  of  life  that  God  ap¬ 
proves. —Canon  Farrar. 


I  TKe  College  De- 
I  partment 

Rev.  C.  W.  £.  Ckapiu 

Mount  Holtoeb  Collboe.— The  oatalogae 
for  1901-1902  shows  an  enrollment  of  611  ita- 
dents,  an  increase  of  61  from  last  year,  wkioh 
is  made  possible  by  the  erection  of  a  new  dor¬ 
mitory,  Mead  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Storrs  Mead,  President  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  from  1880  1900;  the  Faculty  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  numbers  66.  There  are  208  courses  offered, 
not  including  vocal  and  instrumental  mnsio. 
One  hour  of  English  throughout  the  Junior 
year  is  now  required, 'making  in  all  six  hours 
of  prescribed  work  in  the  first  semester  Junior 
year,  four  in  the  second  semester,  eleven 
throughout  the  Sophomore  year  and  fourteen 
throughout  the  Freshman  year. 

The  vested  choir  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  William  C.  Hammond  Las  been  doing 
splendid  work.  A  vesper  service  is  given  in 
the  chapel  twice  each  month,  alternating  with 
the  regular  prayer-meetings  of  the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association.  Among  the 
out-of-town  speakers  who  have  been  present  at 
these  or  at  the  mid-week  prayer  service,  are 
Dr.  Clark  of  Bulgaria;  President  Hyde  of 
Bowdoin;  Professor  Balliet  of  the  Springfield 
High  School;  the  Rev.  George  Gutterson  of 
Winchester,  Mass. ;  the  Rev.  Josiah  Strong  of 
New  York  City;  the  Rev.  Judson  Smith  oC 
Boston,  and  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Loba  of  Evanston, 
Ill. 

Prof.  Clifford  Moore  of  Harvard  recently 
lectured  to  tbe  Latin  elasses,  and  on  Febrnary 
4,  Mr.  Edward  Zeldenrust,  tbe  Dutch  pianist, 
gave  a  very  enjoyable  recital  in  the  chapel. 

Considerable  interest  is  shown  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  athletic  meet  which  will  be  held 
in  the  gymnasium  some  time  in  March,  and  at 
which  there  will  be  jumping,  climbing,  olnb 
swinging,  fencing  and  other  gymnastio  feats. 
The '  championship  basket-ball  games  come 
later  in  the  year,  but  for  some  time  there  will 
be  a  game  in  the  gymnasium  every  Wednesday 
morning  to  which  visitors  are  admitted. 

President  Woolley  was  the  special  guestof  the 
Mount  Holyoke  Alumnae  Associations  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Philadelphia  and  New  York  on  the 
12th,  13th  and  14th  of  this  month.  R.  S.  M. 


Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va  —Dr.  W. 
E.  B.  DuBois  in  the  February  number  of  the 
Southern  Workman,  published  by  the  Hampton 
Institute  Press,  draws  the  following  oonoln- 
sions  from  his  study  in  six  chapters,  just  con¬ 
cluded,  of  The  Housing  of  the  Negro. 

“First,  we  as  negroes  must  recognize  that 
the  main  tendencies  among  us  are  toward  bad 
homes— bad  houses,  bad  family  customs— and 
that  therefore  we  must  put  forth  especial  effort 
among  ourselves  and  our  neighbors  to  guard 
against  carelessness  and  to  Insare  progress  in 
home  building.  Each  one  of  ns  must  strive  to 
occupy  a  model  home  which  shall  inspire  our 
neighbors.  Secondly,  we  must  recognize  that 
a  large  part  of  the  negro  death  rate  is  due  to 
poor  houses  and  poor  home  customs.  Here  is 
the  place  to  oegiu,  then,  to  improve  health. 
Thirdly,  if  it  is  diSicult  to  develop  good  minds 
in  poor  bodies,  it  is  just  as  hard  to  instill 
morals  in  one-room  cabins  or  in  bad  houses 
anywhere.  The  first  step  toward  good  family 
life  is  made  in  building  a  suitable  house. 
Finally,  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  negro 
problems,  such  a  study  opens  up  a  vista  of 
work  in  social  reform  as  distinct  from  purely 
educational  or  industrial  work.” 

In  this  same  number  some  interesting  results 
of  industrial  education  are  shown  by  an  ao- 
oount  of  a  field  trip  among  Hampton  graduates 
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Abont  one  handred  and  fifty  pnpils  received 
instraotion  daring  the  last  year  in  the  Clarke 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Northampton,  Mass.  All 
bat  five  of  these  were  sopported  by  the  states 
from  which  they  were  sent,  most  of  them  com¬ 
ing  from  Massachasetts.  The  parpose  of  the 
eohool  is  to  provide  instraotion  for  boys  and 
girls,  who  beoaase  of  total  or  partial  deafness 
are  anable  to  profit  by  the  instraotion  given  in 
Bohools  for  hearing  children.  There  are  Pri¬ 
mary,  Intermediate  and  Grammar  departments, 
each  of  which  oooapies  one  of  the  very  at¬ 
tractive  baildings  on  the  highest  part  of  Roand 
Hill  overlooking  the  city,  and  each  constitates 
a  distinct  family  and  school.  The  method  of 
instraotion  employed  is  the  Oral  Method,  an- 
der  which  speech  and  speech  reading  are  the 
mediam  of  instraotion.  Connected  with  the 
school  also  is  a  training  class  for  teachers  of 
the  deaf,  forty  having  received  their  diplomas 
since  1892.  Miss  Caroline  A.  Yale  is  Princi¬ 
pal  of  the  school,  and  Dr.  Franklin  Carter, 
former  President  of  Williams  College,  is  Presi* 
dent  of  the  corporation. 

Bellrvue  College,  Bellevne,  Neb. — The 
scholarship  offer  which  has  been  made  by  Belle- 
vne  College  for  several  years  past  is  made 
as  asaal  this  year.  To  each  pablio  school  and 
preparatory  school  of  Nebraska  and  western 
Iowa  is  offered  a  scholarship  whose  valae  is 
$200  (|50  per  year  for  foar  years),  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  on  the  regalar  expenses  of  boarding, 
room  and  taition  at  Bellevne  College.  This 
scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  by  the  teachers 
and  officers  of  the  pablio  or  other  eohool  to 
the  one  who  takes  the  highest  honor  in  the 
gradaating  class  for  1902.  The  regalar  rate  for 
taition,  boarding  and  r3omat  Bellevne  College 
is  $200.  This  offer  ie  made  alike  to  the  pablio 
schools— to  those  whose  highest  class  is  the 
eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth 
grade.  This  scholarship  is  only  for  honor 
gradaates.  In  case  of  a  division  of  honors  be¬ 
tween  two,  the  scholarship  will  be  divided 
and  one  for  $100  paying  |25  per  year  on  ex¬ 
penses,  will  be  issaed  to  each  of  the  two  honor 
pnpils.  The  offer  is  made  for  the  parpose  of  in  • 
spiring  the  pnpils  of  the  pablio  schools  to  their 
best  effort,  and  for  the  parpose  of  secnring  a 
fair  share  of  the  honor  gradaates  of  the  pablio 
schools  as  stadents  at  Bellevne  College. 

The  coarse  in  library  economy  is  offered 
with  a  twofold  object.  First,  that  opportanity 
may  be  given  for  special  training  in  aotaal, 
discriminating,  and  critical  nse  of  the  best 
.  books  in  the  leading  fields  of  haman  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  as  a  means  of  literary  training  and 
oaltare.  Second,  that  those  who  elect  the 
coarse  may  go  oat  to  their  work  as  teachers  or 
citizens  with  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
great  modern  library  movement.  The  work 
is  offered  as  a  two-years’  coarse,  Janior  and 
Senior  elective,  and  is  not  considered  as  the 
eqaivalent  of  a  coarse  in  a  library  school. 
Safficient  technical  work  is  done,  however,  to 
make  the  stadent  familiar  with  the  principles 
of  library  economy.  The  first  year  inclades 
training  in  accessioning,  cataloging,  shelf  and 
order  work,  a  review  of  loan  systems,  binding, 
magazine  work,  and  the  history  of  book-mak¬ 
ing.  The  second  year  deals  wi:;h  trade  and 
sabject  bibliography,  reference  work,  reading 
lists,  book  selection,  and  book  reviews.  By 
discassions,  lectares,  and  above  all,  by  direct 
ase  of  books,  the  stadent  ie  made  to  know  the 
best  methods  of  making  the  library  his  helper. 

Pare  College,  Parkville,  Mo. —The  statistics 
for  Janaary  show  that  there  are  868  stadents 
in  the  College  and  Academy,  845  of  whom  are 
professing  Christians.  Thera  are  89  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  21  Stadent  Yolanteers. 
Sixty-nine  stadents  are  preparing  to  enter 
teaching  as  a  vocation,  24  to  enter  law,  40  to 
enter  medicine 

Progress  of  the  deficit  fand  is  slow.  There 
is  a  balance  of  $2,902.76  as  yet  nnprovided  for. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  CRHUCH 

,  {Continued  from  paoe  U) 

in  secnring  the  great  spiritnal  parpose  of  the 
Charch. 

This  is  why  the  Charch  is  weak.  .  .  . 
Christ’s  call  to  labor  is  a  personal  call.  He 
gives  ns  the  model  for  all  service,  pablio  and 
private.  ...  He  left  as  an  example,  that  we 
shoald  follow  in  his  steps.  .  .  .  The  parable  of 
The  Foand  Sheep  gives  as  Christ’s  own  view 
of  his  work.  One  sheep  oat  of  a  handred  went 
astray.  He  left  all  the  others  and  went  after 
the  one.  He  kept  after  it  antil  he  foand  it. 
As  some  one  has  said:  He  didn’t  call  in  the 
services  of  a  professional  sheep  finder  bat  he 
went  after  his  sheep  himself. 

If  there  was  to  be  satisfaction  to  the  Master 
in  the  salvation  of  men,  there  was  only  one 
way  to  seoare  it.  It  was  by  the  way  of  per¬ 
sonal  raorifioe.  That  law  is  of  aniversal  ap¬ 
plication.  The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his 
Lord.  He  that  loveth  his  own  life  shall  lose 
it.^  The  law  of  God  and  man  is  that  he  that 
loeeth  his  life  shall  save  it. 

The  Address  and  Appeal  is  a  call  to  personal 
work.  It  says:  “The  consecration  of  a  few 
shoald  be  followed  by  the  inclasion  of  the 
whole  Charch  in  the  holy  service  of  Christ  and 
man.  ’’ 

This  is  the  call  of  Christ!  .  .  . 

One  of  the  most  snccessfal  pastors  of  this 
generation,  in  closing  his  half  centary  of 
work,  said :  There  is  often  a  prodigioas  temp¬ 
tation  to  pastors  and  charohes  to  shirk  their 
own  responsibility  and  send  off  after  somebody 
to  come  and  do  their  work  for  them.  .  .  . 
Sometimes  it  may  be  wise  to  employ  itinerant 
heralds  of  the  Gospel ;  bat  commonly  a  minis¬ 
ter  had  better  sow  his  own  seed  and  reap  his 
own  harvests.’’ 

Shall  we  learn  oar  lesson,  or  shall  we  con- 
tinae  to  let  the  obese  anohallenged  old  things 
stifle  and  overlie  ns? 

In  the  direct  personal  method  of  work  no  ex¬ 
tra  meetings  are  held ;  the  ordinary  services 
with  new  energy  and  loyally  sapported  are 
foand  to  be  enoagh. 

Foar  things  are  foand  to  be  necessary  in 
snch  work. 

1.  The  hearty  and  prompt  response  to  the 
call  to  assame  personal  responsibility  for  direct 
work. 

2.  The  conviction  that  the  local  charch  has 
within  itself  the  means  for  doing  its  own  work 
and  that  it  does  not  need  to  send  for  a  profes¬ 
sional  ontside  evangelist. 

8.  Enthasiastic  and  loyal  co-operation  with 
the  pastor  by  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
congregation. 

4.  The  most  important  is  the  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  scarce  of 
all  power  in  snch  work,  that  every  believer  has 
been  anointed  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he 
has  been  given  talents  and  that  he  will  be  held 
personally  responsible  for  the  nse  he  makes  of 
his  gifts.  Every  believer  being  thas  famished 
is  gailty  of  grieving  the  Spirit  if  he  re¬ 
strains  his  operations. 

III.  The  Remedy  for  the  “sad  decline’’  is 

THE  SAME  NOW  AS  IT  EVER  WAS.  Hear  what 
Jehovah  says: 

If  my  people  who  are  called  by  my  name 
shall  hamble  themselves  and  pray,  and  seek  my 
face,  and  tarn  from  their  wicked  ways;  Then 
I  will  hear  from  HEAVEN,  and  will  forgive 
their  sin,  and  will  heal  their  land. 

The  land  needs  healing.  If  we  will  falfill 
the  conditions  God  will  remember  bis  promise. 
He  has  never  failed  to  do  this. 

The  history  of  the  Charch  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  centary  is  an  instance  of  this.  With 
conditions  as  discoaraging  as  they  are  to-day, 
a  few  faithfal  ministers  led  by  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards  stirred  the  people  ap  to  anite  in  a  con¬ 


cert  of  prayer.  It  became  a  world  movement. 
People  everywhere  were  stirred  to  prayer. 
The  awfal  condition  of  the  Charch  became 
impressed  apon  the  people  and  they  cried  oat 
to  God,  they  hambled  themselves,  prayed 
sooght  bis  face,  torned,  and  God  healed  the 
land. 

From  the  very  first  year  of  the  new  centary 
the  reformation  began.  Call  it  “revival,”  if 
yon  most,  bat  reformation  is  the  proper,  bet¬ 
ter  word,  for  the  other  now  has  a  stigma  at¬ 
tached.  The  Charch  began  to  grow  by  leaps 
and  strides.  The  net  membership  nearly 
doabled  in  six  years.  The  additions  from  the 
world  were  nearly  alwavs  ten  per  centam  per 
annnm  and  often  as  high  as  fifteen.  In  the 
year  1882  the  gain  on  examination  was  nearly 
86,000.  This  means  that  sixty-nine  years  ago 
with  a  membership  one-fifth  as  large  as  we 
have  to-day,  we  added  nearly  76  per  centam  of 
what  we  did  last  year! 

That  great  work  lasted  nearly  forty  years. 
Then  came  the  blight  of  division  with  all  its 
bitter  controversy.  Barrenness  began.  It  has 
oontinaed,  so  that  never  since  then  has  the 
Charch  been  so  efficient  in  its  spiritnal  work. 
Occasionally  there  has  been  a  bit  of  improve¬ 
ment,  bat  “sad  decline”  is  written  over  the 
whole  record. 

The  decline  may  be  arrested,  bat  only  with 
God’s  help,  only  by  going  God’s  way.  Let  ns 
determine  to  do  It. 

Letters  from  Oxir  Friends 

Dear  Evangelist:  We  are  watching  yonr 
city  to  see  whether  yon  are  going  to  move  for¬ 
ward  or  backward  on  temperance  and  Sabbath 
observance. 

Yon  have  bad  yonr  pick  of  men  tbroaghont 
the  coantry  for  palpit,  rostram,  joarnalism, 
the  legal  bar  and  literatnre.  And  yon  have 
the  money  too. 

With  snch  an  eqaipment,  what  does  a  slamp 
in  morals  in  New  York  City  mean  for  the  rest 
of  the  conntry? 

In  less  than  fifty  days  oar  Boards  close  their 
accounts  for  the  year.  What  thoa  doest  for 
them,  do  quickly. 

The  Synod  of  Wisconsin  has  drafted  “Arti¬ 
cles  of  Incorporation”  to  be  ratified  next  Oc¬ 
tober.  C.  L.  Richards. 

Kilbodrne,  Wis. 

TOUEG  MEN  AED  THE  MIEISTRT 

Dear  Evangelist:  Certain  oontribations  la¬ 
ment  the  fact  that  fewer  young  men  enter  the 
ministry  now  than  formerly. 

Have  we  looked  into  the  sabject  fairly  and 
ascertained  all  the  facts? 

Have  we  looked  at  the  subject  seriously  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  yonng  men? 

Why  does  not  the  ministry  attract  yoang  men 
as  much  as  the  law  or  the  practice  of  medicine? 

The  first  serious  diffioalty  to  a  yoang  man  of 
a  certain  type  of  mind  is  the  fact  that  upon 
entering  the  ministry  be  mast  subscribe  to 
certain  doctrines  and  standards  which  he  can¬ 
not  conscientioasly  and  consistently  adhere  to, 
to  enroll  himself  under  a  banner  to  which  be 
can  not  give  his  entire  loyal  support.  As  a 
result,  be  either  gives  his  support  to  a  charch 
which  be  deems  to  be  less  encambered  by  tra¬ 
ditional  creeds  or  else  abandons  the  field  en¬ 
tirely  for  another  profession. 

Again  the  stadent  feels  that  the  door  into  the 
ministry  swings  open  too  easily  as  compared 
with  those  into  the  law  or  medicine.  The  oar- 
ricalnm  of  the  Theological  Seminary  is  not  as 
high  or  as  stringent  as  it  might  be.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  brightest  men  prefer  to  ase  their 
talents  in  other  directions.  The  ministry 
should  demand  the  most  thoroaghly  equipped 
men  both  physically,  mentally  and  morally  to 
enter  into  the  work. 
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Again  the'yonng  miniiter  Boon  realize!  that 
the  ohnroh  generally  offeri  small  pay  for  serr- 
ices  rendered ;  that  while  Oolleges,  Seminaries, 
libraries  and  other^institntons  are  often  liber¬ 
ally  endowed,  [the  ohnroh  is  forgotten  in  the 
gift  of  a  legaoy.  He  realizes  too,  that  the  fn- 
tnre  is  not  apt  to  solve  the  finanoial  problem, 
Bsitbe  old  pastor  worn  and  tried  in  the  hard 
fonght  battle  is’negleoted  and  his  servioes  are 
not  BO  desirable  as  those  of  a  yonnger  man. 
Not  so  with  the  lawyer  or  physioian.  The 
older  they  become,  the  more  ripe  their  experi¬ 
ence  ,thns  the  more  demand  for  their  services. 
Only  the  larger  churches  are  able  to  pay  a  pas¬ 
tor  emeritus.  These  facts  appear  very  evident 
to  the  yonng  man  who  is  serionsly  contemplat¬ 
ing  his  fntnre  career. 

Now  the  qnestion  arises.  Does  the  blame  rest 
entirely  upon  the  yonng  men,  or  is  the  Ohnroh 
somewhat  responsible?  Is  the  Ohnroh  doing 
all  it  can  to  induce  yonng  men  to  come  to  her 
aid  and  her  resone?  Is  the  Ohnroh  entirely 
free  from  the  spirit  of  criticism  of  the  man  at 
the  helm?  Is  the  Ohnroh  willing  to  give  loyal 
support  to  her  pastors?  It  seems  to  me  it  can 
be  readily  seen  that  all  the  blame  cannot  be 
placed  npon  the  yonng  men.  While  we  believe 
there  is  no  calling  or  profession  so  high  or  im¬ 
portant  as  the  Ohnroh  offers  to  rescue  men  for 
Ohrist.  We  also  believe  the  Ohnroh  recognizes 
these  hindrances  and  obstacles  which  appear  to 
block  the  pathway,  and  that  the  Ohnroh  desires 
to  remove  them  at  once  and  for  all  time. 

Louis  A.  Peirson. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lee  of  All  Saints’,  Lambeth, 
has  recently  entered  the  Roman  Ohnroh.  The 
step  was  not  a  very  momentons  one,  for  since 
1867,  when  he  edited  Essays  on  the  Reunion  of 
Ohristianity,  he  has  been  known  as  a  member 
of  the  Romanizing  party  in  the  Ohnroh  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Another  minister  of  the  same  ohnrch, 
the  Rev.  A.  J.  Brett,  curate  at  St.  Matthew’s, 
Sheffield,  went  over  to  Rome  some  months  ago> 
but  apparently  did  not  find  what  he  was  seek¬ 
ing,  ior  it  is  stated  by  the  local  papers  that  he 
has  reconsidered  his  position  and  will  in  a 
short  while  be  received  back  into  the  Ohnroh 
of  England  by  the  Bishop  of  Litchfield. 

The  Executive  Oommittee  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  a  body  which  meets  every  four 
years  (in  1878  in  New  Tork)  and  comprises  all 
shades  of  Protestantism,  has  issued  the  call  for 
the  eleventh  Oonference  to  be  held  at  Hamburg, 
Germany,  August  27-31,  1902.  This  was  the 
first  time  since  its  organization  that  the  Oom¬ 
mittee  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  a 
nation  and  a  city  willing  to  invite  the  Alliance, 
the  reason  for  it  being  the  stand  taken  by  the 
English  organ  of  the  Alliance  on  the  Boer  war. 
It  took  the  sab-Oommittee  over  a  year  to  look 
around,  till  at  last  Germany  and  Hamburg  could 
be  induced  to  issue  the  invitation.  In  order 
to  allay  all  suspicions  and  not  to  arouse  ani¬ 
mosities  it  has  been  considered  pi;odent  that 
the  names  of  no  English  representatives  should 
be  appended  to  the  oail.  English  Ohristians 
are  not  considered  by  Protestants  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  to  be  at  present  in  a  condition  to  ad¬ 
dress  Ohristian  admonitions  to  other  nations. 

The  managers  of  the  Stratford,  England, 
Musical  Festival  have  prepared  an  illustrated 
and  illuminated  prospectus  for  1902.  The 
competition  is  for  musicians,  who  reside  in 
the  country  of  Essex  and  the  East  and  North 
East  districts  of  London.  As  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  prizes  and  certificates  are  awarded  yearly 
in  singing,  pianoforte,  violin,  theory,  com¬ 
position,  chorus,  etc. ,  there  is  a  fine  field  fo^ 
amateurs  to  show  “what  like’’  they  are— to 
nse  a  Scotch  expression.  Among  the  adjudica¬ 
tors  are  Mr.  Oscar  Beringer,  Dr.  McNanght, 
Sir  Walter  Parratt,  and  Mr.  Randegger,  while 


Mr.  John  Braham  (70,  Daore  Road,  Upton 
Manor),  as  in  past  years,  ably  discharges  the 
dnties'of  secretary. 

In  Germany  during  the  last  year  upward  of 
76,000,000  picture  post  cards  were  sent  through 
the  post.  The  German  government  tested  it 
for  Bome'ten  days  in  August  through  all  their 
postoffices,  and  found  that  the  average  was 
1,446,000  each  day. 

Curious  and  Interesting 

It  is  somewhat  unkind  to  poke  fun  at  the 
people  who  discover  cyphers  in  Shakespeare’s 
works,  for  they  are  all  so  terribly  in  ,  earnest, 
and  besides,  they  cannot  see  the  funny  side  of 
the  qnestion.  When,  therefore,  someone  uses 
their  methods  to  make  wonderful  discoveries 
the  joke  must  be  enjoyed  by  the  nnregenerate 
scoffer  at  cyphers.  A  recent  writer  in  a  Lon¬ 
don  paper  proves  that  Shakespeare  wrote  the 
Psalms,  as  follows:  “In  the  name  Shakespeare 
there  are  four  vowels  and  six  consonants.  If 
yon  write  down  the  figure  4  and  then  follow  it 
by  the  figure  6,  yon  get  46.  Very  well— turn 
to  Psalm  xlvi.  and  yon  will  find  that  in  it  he 
forty-sixth  word  from  the  beginning  is”  shake,  “ 
while  the  forty-sixth  word  from  the  end  is 
“spear.”  This  fact,  or  rather  these  facts,  may 
be  held  to  prove  that  the  Psalms  were  written 
by  Shakespear,  and  that  this  is  really  the  cor¬ 
rect  way  of  spelling  his  name.  I  know  that 
oontroversalists  are  a  fierce  tribe,  and  they 
stick  at  each  other  as  well  as  nothing,  and  so 
they  will  try  to  make  out  that  the  world 
‘spear’  is  the  forty-seventh  and  not  the  forty- 
sixth  word  from  the  end  of  the  forty- sixth 
Psalm ;  but  this  can  only  be  done  by  counting 
*  Selah,  ’  and  if  yon  think  I  am  going  to  throw 
over  a  valuable  literary  discovery  for  the  sake 
of  an  odd  ‘  Selab,  ’  you  are  mistaken.  ’ ' 

Oommercial  Japan  in  19<X),  a  monograph  just 
issued  by  the  Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
is  based  npon  the  latest  commercial  report  of 
the  Japanese  government,  and  shows  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Japan  with  the  world  and  especially 
with  the  United  States,  and  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  with  Japan  and  its  remark¬ 
able  growth.  In  1890,  only  about  12  per  cent, 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  was  conducted  by 
Japanese.  In  1900,  37  per  cent,  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  Japan  was  conducted  by  her  own 
citizens.  The  trade  of  Japan  with  the  United 
States  has  grown  with  even  greater  proportion¬ 
ate  rapidity  than  her  total  trade  or  than  that 
with  any  other  nation.  We  are  her  largest 
customer,  for  the  chief  export  products  of 
Japan  are  articles  required  by  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  the  United  States  and  which  can  not  be 
produced  in  this  country.  The  total  exports 
from  Japan  in  1900  amounted  to  198,000,000 
yen  (49.8  cents),  and  of  this  amount  52,666,000 
yen  went  to  the  United  States.  Japan’s  im¬ 
ports  from  the  United  States  have  grown  witji 
even  greater  rapidity  than  her  exports  to  the 
United  States  In  the  fiscal  year  1892  our  total 
exports  of  domestic  merchandise  to  Japan 
amounted  to  $3,288,282,  and  in  1901  to  $18,666,- 
899.  Of  this  total,  the  largest  item  of  export 
was  illuminating  oil ;  the  next  largest  item  be¬ 
ing  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  while  many 
other  articles  of  less  importance  have  found  a 
place  in  the  markets  of  Japan.  Our  exports  of 
paper  and  manufactures  to  Japan  have  grown 
very  rapidly,  being  in  1890,  $1,606;  in  1896, 
$10, 126 ;  and  in  1901,  $206,686.  Scientific  in¬ 
struments  increased  from  $9, 441  in  1890  to  $376,  - 
068  in  1901. 

Personal  and  News  Items 

The  Nouvelle  Revue  says  that  there  are  sixty 
thousand  female  servants  in  Berlin,  who  re¬ 
ceive  wages  varying  from  126  to  876  francs  ($26 
to  $76)  a  year,  working  from  fourteen  to  six¬ 
teen  hours  a  day,  ill  lodged,  ill  fed— often  in¬ 
deed  not  fed  at  all  by  their  employers,  but  re¬ 


ceiving  instead  a  mark  (26  cents)  a  day  for 
their  meals. 

A  fine  bust  of  the  composer,  Franz  Liszt, 
was  lately  placed  in  the  Leipsig  Qewandhaus, 
the  gift  of  the  master’s  most  enthusiastic  dis¬ 
ciple,  Alexander  Siloti.  The  design  is  by  the 
German  sculptor.  Max  Klinger.  On  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  presentation,  a  concert  of  Liszt’s 
works  was  given,  in  which  Siloti  took  the 
piano. 

Ohickering  and  Sons  have  issued  a  brilliant 
poster  of  striking  and  artistic  design  by  Will 
Bradley  to  commemorate  the  Historical  Musi¬ 
cal  Exhibition  lately  opened  in  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  Literary  Flame 

An  experience  of  the  vicissitudes  of  author¬ 
ships  incident  to  an  Adirondack  Oamp  is  told 
of  Percie  W.  Hart  (author  of  The  Abracadabra 
Affair,  in  the  February  number  of  Lippincott’s 
Magazine  )  This  writjpr  had  an  inspiration 
regarding  a  unique  short  story,  but  found  him¬ 
self  apparently  helpless  to  utilize  the  fleeting 
thought.  The  oamp  was  ten  miles  from  civili¬ 
zation,  and  while  creature  comforts  were 
abundant,  the  supply  of  paper  was  limited  to 
bundle  wrappers,  and  one  stump  of  a  lead  pen¬ 
cil  was  the  only  literary  tool  in  the  outfit. 
But  where  there’s  a  will  there’s  a  way.  The 
happy  thought  came  to  strip  off  sheets  of 
bark  from  the  graceful  birch  tree  (even  as  an-* 
other  Hiawatha)  and  utilize  this  romantic  ma¬ 
terial.  This  was  done,  and  all  went  well  for 
a  number  of  noontide  hours  and  moonlit  min¬ 
utes  snatched  from  sleep.  The  story  grew  un¬ 
til  the  pile  of  scribbled  bark  sheets  npon  the 
mantel  shelf  was  as  thick  as  a  ponder^s  dic¬ 
tionary.  Another  pile  of  virgin  sheets  lay  be¬ 
side,  all  ready  for  the  fast  waning  stub  of 
pencil.  Returning  late  at  night  from  a  day’s 
fishing,  a  cheery  log  fire  in  the  hearth  greeted 
the  sportsmen.  But,  what's  this?  The  bark- 
screeds  gone  and  only  the  virgin  heap  remain¬ 
ing!  “Make  afire,”  explained  the  French- 
Canadian  guide.  “Bark  good  make  fire,  an’ 
only  use  dirty  piece.  ”  And  his  manner  and 
explanation  were  both  so  open  and  sincere  that 
no  man  could  have  the  heart  to  cavil. 

MY  MOTHER’S  GARDEN 

Jennie  L.  Lyall 
Sometimes  my  fancy  wanders 
Where  the  maaic  Islands  lie. 

That  hold  the  treasured  memories 
Of  days  long  since  gone  by. 

And  I  linger  o’er  one  picture, 

’Tis  the  one  I  love  the  best. 

And  It  often  comes  before  me. 

And  it  brings  me  peace  and  rest. 

A  quaint  old-fashioned  garden. 

Where  old-time  flowers  grew  ; 

A  home  for  humming-birds  and  bees 
The  long  bright  summer  through. 

And  oft  when  day  was  waning. 

In  the  soft,  sweet,  sunset  glow, 

I  saw  one  slowly  walking 
In  that  garden,  to  and  fro. 

Her  face  was  like  an  angel’s 
With  the  lovelight  in  her  eye. 

And  in  the  tender  twilight 
We  walked,  my  mother  and  I, 

My  footsteps  fell  in  measure 
With  hers  as  we  went  along. 

And  thoughtful,  quiet  gladness 
Took  place  of  laugh  and  song. 

Her  gentle,  loving  presence. 

And  the  sweet  and  magic  hour. 

Wrought  upon  my  childish  nature 
With  strange,  mysterious  power. 

She  long  has  ceased  to  visit 
The  garden  here  below  ; 

/  Her  path  Is  in  the  heavenly  land. 

Where  immortal  lilies  grow. 

The  years  are  swiftly  passing, 

I  know  their  joy  and  pain. 

But  one  sweet,  tender  memory 
Comes  often  and  again  ; 

’Tis  a  picture  warm  with  colors. 

That  bloom  though  seasons  fly. 

Of  that  dear  old-fashioned  garden. 

Where  we  walked,  my  mother  and  1. 
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Home  Department 


MOTHER 

Virginia  Woodward  Clond 
Often,  when  some  great  deed  ia  cried 
Of  one.  by  flood  or  flame,  who  died. 

Of  men  ixho  sought  and  won  their  fame 
While  ail  the  land  rings  with  some  name 
Or  other, 

I  think  me  of  one  warfare  long. 

Of  Marah’s  water,  bitter,  strong. 

Of  sword  and  Are  that  pierced  the  heart. 

Of  all  the  dumb,  nnuttered  part. 

And  say,  with  eyes  grown  mistr,  wet 
(Love’s  vision,  that  cannot  forget), 

”  All  heroes  are  not  counted  yet,— 

There’s  mother.” 

—hadies'  Home  Journal. 


THE  HOME  WHICH  MAKES  THE  RIGHT 
KIND  OF  A  BOY* 

Prof.  Frauds  G.  Peabody 

A  good  boy  is  the  Qatural  product  of  a  good 
home,  and  all  the  efforts  of  philanthropy  to 
make  boys  better  are  consciously  imperfect  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  the  natural  influences  of  a  healthy- 
minded  home.  The  great  and  overshadowing 
peril  of  a  boy’s  life  is  not,  as  many  suppose, 
his  bad  companions,  or  his  bad  books,  or  bis 
bad  habits ;  it  is  the  peril  of  homelessness.  I 
do  not  mean  merely  honselessness — having  no 
bed  or  room  which  can  be  called  one’s  own— 
but  that  homelessness  which  may  exist  even 
in  luxurious  bouses— the  isolation  of  the  boy’s 
Bonl,  the  lack  of  any  one  to  listen  to  him,  the 
loss  of  roots  to  hold  him  to  hie  place  and  make 
him  grow.  This  is  what  drives  the  boy  into 
the  arms  of  evil  and  makes  the  street  his  home 
and  the  gang  his  family,  or  else  drives  him  in 
upon  himself,  into  nncommunioated  imagin¬ 
ings  and  feverish  desires.  It  is  the  modern 
story  of  the  man  whose  house  was  empty,  and 
precisely  because  it  was  empty  there  entered 
seven  devils  to  keep  him  company.  If  there 
is  one  thing  that  a  boy  cannot  bear  it  is  him¬ 
self.  He  is  by  nature  a  gregarious  animal,  and 
if  the  group  which  nature  gives  him  i^  denied, 
then  he  gives  himself  to  any  group  which  may 
solicit  him.  A  boy,  like  all  things  in  nature, 
abhors  a  vacuum,  and  if  his  home  is  a  vacuum 
of  lovelessness  and  homelessness,  then  he  ab¬ 
hors  his  home. 

Evidently,  therefore,  when  one  speaks  of  the 
peril  of  homelessness,  he  is  not  thinking  of 
poor  boys  alone.  Of  course  there  is  a  poverty 
which  involves  homelessness,  the  wandering 
life  of  the  street  Arab  or  the  young  tramp.  In 
a  vast  majority,  however,  even  of  very  hum¬ 
ble  homes,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and 
beautiful  traits  is  the  instinct  of  family  affec. 
tion,  enduring  every  kind  of  strain— the  woman 
clinging  to  the  drunken  husband,  the  parents 
bearing  with  the  wayward  son — and,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  increasing  danger  of  the  pros¬ 
perous  is  in  the  tendency  to  homelessness ;  the 
peril  of  the  nomadic  life,  as  though  a  home 
were  a  tent  which  one  might  at  any  time  fold, 
like  the  Arabs,  and  as  silently  steal  away ;  the 
slackening  of  responsibility  through  the  move¬ 
ment  of  social  habit  to  the  hotel  or  boarding 
house  as  ways  of  escape  from  the  burdens  of 
the  home. 

I  have  heard  of  a  mother  in  the  Boston  Public 
Ghirden  who  said,  “There  is  my  baby  in  the 
distance  in  its  carriage.’’ 

“Is  it?’’  said  her  friend. 

“I  think  BO, ’’ said  the  mother,  “fori  seem 
to  recognize  the  nurse.’’ 

The  fact  is  that  between  some  boys  of  the 
most  prosperous  and  some  boys  of  the  least 
prosperous  type  there  exists  a  very  curious  and 
imperfectly  recognized  likeness  of  condition. 

*A'b«tract  of  an  address  given  at  a  conference  about 
boys,  Charleston,  Mass.,  October  30,  1901. 


Both  run  grave  risk  of  homelessness ;  to  both 
the  home  presents  itself  as  a  shifting,  restless, 
temporary  incident. 

The  growth  of  the  boarding  school  system 
is,  to  a  large  extent,  an  indictment  of  the  lux 
urions  home.  It  is  but  the  admission  by  pa  - 
rents  that,  for  some  reason— often  a  good  rea¬ 
son,  but  often  a  mere  unwillingness  to  care  for 
the  child — some  other  place  is  more  wholesome 
for  the  boys  than  the  home  into  which  they  are 
bom.  Such  a  boy,  though  he  may  have  many 
blessings,  has  missed  the  fundamental  blessing 
of  a  boy’s  life  and  his  chief  defense  from  sin. 

If,  therefore,  a  boy  is  normally  the  product 
of  a  home,  what  kind  of  a  home  is  likely  to 
make  the  right  kind  of  a  boy?  I  answer: 
There  are  three  marks  of  a  good  home,  which 
a  boy  will  recognize  before  he  will  think  his 
home  good,  which,  if  recognized  as  marks  of 
his  own  home,  will  mark  the  boy  for  good. 

The  flrst  mark  is  simplicity.  I  do  not  mean 
meagreness,  or  emptiness,  or  lack  of  comforts, 
or  even  absence  of  luxuries  Some  good  homes 
are  luxurious,  and  some  are  bare;  and  bad 
homes  are  to  be  found  both  among  the  poor  and 
among  the  rich.  A  simple  home  is  simply  a 
home — not  a  step  to  somewhere  else;  not  an 
instrument  of  social  ambition  or  restlessness; 
not  a  mere  sleeping  place,  like  the  box  a  dog 
creeps  into  at  night ;  but  a  centre  of  affection¬ 
ate  self-denial  and  mutual  forbearance,  an  end 
in  itself,  as  though  it  were  enough  for  a  family 
to  make  simply  a  home. 

The  second  mark  of  a  good  home  is  con¬ 
sistency.  It  is  not  a  place  of  many  precepts 
but  of  consistent  conduct.  A  boy  is  not  easily 
formed  by  exhortation,  but  he  is  reached  with 
extraordinary  ease  by  contagion.  A  boy  is  in 
many  respects  immature  and  unobservant  bnt 
one  trait  in  him  is  highly  developed — the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  detect  anything  that  looks  like  hum¬ 
bug.  If  he  observes  any  considerable  inconsis¬ 
tency  between  precept  and  example,  between 
exhortation  and  character,  all  the  well-intended 
efforts  of  his  home  are  likely  to  be  in  vain.  I 
remember  hearing  a  father  say,  as  he  took  up 
his  cigar,  late  in  the  evening,  that  he  did  not 
smoke  in  his  boy’s  presence  for  fear  it  might 
be  a  bad  example;  and  I  wondered  what  the 
boy  would  say  the  next  morning  when  he 
smelled  the  study  and  saw  the  stumps. 

No  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  a  boy  is  naturally  inclined  to  go 
wrong,  and  no  mistake  is  so  likely  to  make  the 
boy  go  where  he  is  expected  to  go.  The  fact 
is  that  anything  is  natural  to  a  boy.  You  can 
bend  him  either  out  of  shape  or  into  shape ; 
and  the  chief  reason  why  goodness  does  not 
tempt  him  as  much  as  sin  is  that  goodness  is 
seldom  made  so  interesting,  heroic  and  consis¬ 
tent  as  sin.  In  the  Oriental  picture  of  the 
shepherd  aud  the  sheep  the  shepherd  goes  be¬ 
fore  the  sheep  and  the  sheep  hear  his  voice 
and  follow  him.  That  is  the  only  way  to  be  a 
shepherd  of  boys.  They  are  hard  cattle  to 
drive,  bnt  easy  to  draw.  There  is  nothing 
they  like  better  than  a  consistent,  single- 
minded,  straight- going  leader,  and  when  they 
hear  his  voice  they  follow  him. 

Ont  of  the  simplicity  and  consistency  of  the 
good  home  issnes  its  third  and  special  charac¬ 
teristic:  it  is  that  relation  between  parents 
and  children  whose  historical  name  is  piety. 
The  word  has  not  only  become  involved  in  re¬ 
ligions  implications,  but  carries  with  it  also 
suggestions  of  unreal  religion,  of  formalism, 
or  ostentation,  or  pretense.  And  yet  piety  in 
its  Roman  usage  was  the  original  name  for  the 
natural,  confldent  intimacy  of  children  with 
their  parents,  and  came  to  be  a  word  of  relig¬ 
ion  only  as  religion  became,  as  Jesus  Ohrist 
pictured  it,  an  expansion  of  the  ideal  of  the 
family.  Man  is  God’s  child,  taught  Jesus,  and 
turns  to  God  the  Father  precisely  as  the  human 
child  turns  to  a  true  home. 


This,  then,  is  the  kind  of  a  home  that  makes 
the  right  kind  of  a  boy — a  home  where  sim¬ 
plicity  and  consistency  open  into  piety ;  a  home 
where  children  think  of  parents,  not  as  [task¬ 
masters,  or  fanlt-flnders,  or  money-getters,'or 
housekeepers,  so  that  the  flrst  business  of  the 
boy  is  to  keep  ont  of  the  way,  bnt  as  compan¬ 
ions  to  whom  it  is  a  happiness  to  go,  and  ad¬ 
visers  from  whom  it  is  safe  to  learn ;  a  home 
which  in  later  life,  as  the  mystery  of  experi¬ 
ence  makes  one  again  a  little  child,  seems  to 
the  man  the  bast  picture  both  of  the  necessary 
discipline  and  of  the  abiding  love  of  God.  —The 
Oongregationalist. 


THE  HUMBLE-HEARTED 

Delos  R.  Baker 

His  face  brightened  and  his  step  quickened 
when  he  saw  her  waiting  for  him  at  the  gate. 

The  pike  was  deep  in  dust,  and  the  wither¬ 
ing  dragweed  alongside  of  it  was  gray  with 
powdered  lii^estone.  The  sun  was  setting  in 
dusty  splendor. 

The  old  man  trod  heavily  and  stiflOly  through 
the  dust.  His  shoulders  drooped,  his  form  was 
bent,  bnt  his  face  was  beautiful  with  the  peace 
of  God. 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon.  The  week’s 
work  was  ended;  and  he  was  almost  home. 

“Well,’’  said  he  to  the  old  woman  at  the 
gate,  “you  was  lookin’  for  me;  was  yon, 
Mattie?’’ 

The  old  people  walked  up  the  path  together. 
His  frayed  and  faded  pantaloons  were  dirty  and 
discolored  in  the  creases,  where  the  sweat  had 
wet  them,  and  the  dust  had  stuck. 

“How  do  yon  feel,  Hiram?  Are  you  pretty 
tired  to-night?’’  she  asked. 

“No,  Mattie;  not  more’n  usual, ’’ he  replied. 
Together  they  entered  the  kitchen  of  the 
little  three-room  cottage;  and  he  hung  up  his 
old  dusty  and  creased  hat  which  once  had  been 
black.  Supper  was  waiting  on  the  table. 
Before  sitting  down  to  it,  be  went  outside  and 
washed  in  the  basin  on  the  bench  by  the  door. 
He  dried  face,  bands,  and  neck  on  the  towel 
hanging  just  inside.  The  two  old  people  sat 
down  to  the  table  opposite  to  each  other,  and 
the  old  man  asked  the  blessing. 

“Prunes  to-night,  Mattie?’’  he  asked  with  a 
smile. 

“Yes,  Hiram;  it  is  our  anniversary,  yon 
know,  and  1  thought  I’d  get  a  little  somethin’ 
extra,  ’*  replied  the  old  wife  with  an  answer- 
ins  smile,  while  a  blush  mounted  into  her 
wrinkled  face.  “1  suppose  I’m  a  silly  old 
woman,’’  she  added,  blushing  still  more  deeply. 

“Le’  ’s  see,  Mattie;  how  many  does  this 
one  make?’’  he  asked,  as  he  dipped  some  hot 
cornmeal  mush  from  the  basin  onto  his  plate. 

“Fifty-flve, ’’  she  replied,  as  she  poured  some 
molasses  economically  upon  the  mush  on  her 
plate.  “All  day  it’s  been  kind  o’  rnnnin’  in 
my  head: 

“Thus  far  the  Lord  hath  led  us  on 

Thus  far  his  power  prolongs  our  days. 

And  every  evenin’  shall  makelknown 
Some  fresh  memorial  of  his  grace.’  ” 

“Wonderful,  ain’t  it,  Mattie,  how  the  Lord 
has  taken  care  of  us  ail  these  years?  No  good 
thing  has  he  ever  withheld  from  ns.  Blessed 
be  his  holy  name  I  Did  Mr.i  Brown  come  for 
his  rent  to-day?’’ 

“Yes.” 

“Did  yon  tell  him  about  the  window?  What 
did  he  say?  Said  we’d  got  to  fix  it?  Didn’t 
yon  tell  him  it  was  his  boy  broke  it,  playin’ 
ball?  And  yet  he  said  we’d  got  to  get  another 
pane  and  put  it  in?  Why,  that  ain’t  right, 
Mattie.  We’ve  been  livin’  here  a-goin’  on  five 
years,  and  he  hain’t  spent  a  cent  on  the  prop¬ 
erty  in  that  time.  I’ve  had  to  mend  the  fence 
every  spring,  and  buy  a  hinge  for  the  gate. 
He  did  bring  an  armful  of  old  shingles  from 
one  of  his  other  houses,  bnt  I  had  to  take  ’em 
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and  patch  the  roof  np  where  it  leaked.  And 
that  old  pamp — did  yon  tell  him  about  the 
pump,  Mattie?" 

"Tes,  I  told  him;  bathe  said  he  wasn’t 
goin’  to  the  expense  of  gettin’  a  new  one.  He 
said  he  guessed  it  would  do  with  a  little  tin¬ 
kerin’,  such  as  you  could  give  it." 

"Well,  you  should  ’a’  told  him,  Mattie, 
that  it  won’t  do.  I’ve  tinkered  and  tinkered 
that  old  pump,  until  it  is  tinkered  out;  and  I 
can’t  tinker  it  any  more.  It’s  just  clean  gin 
out.  There’s  got  to  be  a  new  pump.  You 
ought  to  have  told  him  that,  Mattie.  ’  ’ 

‘‘I  did  tell  him,  Hiram;  but  he  said  that, 
what  with  taxes  an’  insurance,  he  wasn’t  git- 
tin’  anything  out  of  his  houses;  and  he 
couldn’t  afford  to  be  spendin’  money  on  repairs. 
He  said  all  his  tenants  seemed  to  think  he  was 
made  of  money,  and  just  rented  his  houses  for 
the  pleasure  of  it.  I  didn’t  say  any  more. 
He  seemed  awful  worried  an’  unhappy,  poor 
man,  an’  I  felt  sorry  for  him.  1  guess  his 
family  is  pretty  expensive.  He  said  four  dol¬ 
lars  was  too  little  for  this  house  and  lot,  and 
he’d  have  to  raise  the  rent  on  us  to  four-fifty, 
beginnin’  with  next  month’s  rent.  I  wasn’t 
goin’  to  tell  you  that,  Hiram,  till  Monday ; 
but  yon  sort  o’  drew  it  out  o’  me.  Anyway, 
we  won’t  worry  about  it  to-night.  To-morrow 
is  Sunday,  and  this  is  our  anniversary.  You 
can  pull  that  old  pump  out  of  the  cistern, 
Hiram,  and  put  it  up  in  the  shed.  I  can  dip 
the  water  up  with  a  tin  backet  and  a  string. 
1  won’t  mind.  ’Tain’t  as  if  we  had  little 
children  runnin’  around  to  fall  in  an’  get 
dfownded.  I  tell  yon,  Hiram,  I  feel  sorry  for 
Mr.  Brown.  He  seemed  awful  worried  an’ 
pestered.  I  was  glad  we’d  never  kep’  him 
waitin’  for  his  rent." 

"Well,  you’re  right,  Mattie,"  said  the  old 
man;  "we  won’t  think  about  it  to-night. 
Thank  the  Lord,  he  still  gives  us  a  roof  to 
shelter  our  poor  old  heads.  It  won’t  be  long, 
Mattie.  ‘We’ll  stand  the  storm;  it  won’t  be 
long;  we’ll  anchor  by  and  by. ’  ’’  He  had  fin¬ 
ished  eating  his  mush  and  molasses,  and  was 
enjoying  a  saucer  of  stewed  prunes  for  dessert. 

"These  prunes  are  awful  good,  Mattie,"  he 
said.  "It  was  good  of  you  to  gee  up  somethin’ 
extra  to  remember  the  day  by.  ’  ’ 

She  rose  from  her  chair  and  brought  the 
dishpan.  While  she  was  washing  and  wiping 
the  dishes  (only  two  plates,  two  saucers,  a 
tablespoon  and  two  teaspoons),  he  passed  over 
to  her  his  wallet. 

"Did  Hodgson  pay  yon?  How  much  is  it"? 
she  asked.  "Four,  sixty-seven, ’’  he  replied. 

"Was  that  all?"  she  asked.  "Didn’t  you 
think  it  would  be  more’n  that,  Hiram?" 

"Yes;  he  kind  o’  cheated  a  little  in  meas¬ 
urin’  it  up.  If  he’d  ’a’  measured  it  up  fair,  it 
n’d  ’a’  been  abcut  a  hundred  and  thirty  bush¬ 
els;  but  he  made  it  come  to  a  hundred  and 
seventeen.  That  would  be  four,  sixty-eight; 
but  the  last  bushel  was  only  even  full,  so  he 
called  it  four  dollars  and  sixty-seven  cents.” 

"Well,  that’s  a  shame,  Hiram,"  said  the  old 
wife,  wiping  her  dishpan  and  hanging  it  up. 
"You  a-huskin’  those  heavy  shocks  day  in  an’ 
day  out  for  only  four  cents  a  bushel,  and  then 
cheat  you  that  way  in  the  measurin’.  You 
are  too  easy,  Hiram.  When  you  saw  him  a- 
cheatin’  in  the  measurin’,  why  didn’t  yon 
speak  up?" 

"O,  I  did  think  once  I  would;  but,  I  don’t 
know.  I  felt  kind  o’  sorry  for  him.  He’s  a 
renter  himself,  and  I  guess  he  has  a  pretty 
hard  time  to  make  his  rent  an’  expenses  off 
from  the  place.  Especially  since  wheat  turned 
out  so  poor  this  year.  I  don’t  know  as  it  would 
’a’  done  any  good,  anyway,  and  it  n’d  ’a’ 
spoiled  my  walk  home.  O,  Mattie,  I  just  had 
the  sweetest  walk  home,  Mattie.  It  was 
heavenly.  Everything  was  so  peaceful  an’ 
gentle  an’  lovin’!  And  the  golden-rods  and 


asters  an’  all  I  They  seemed  to  be  sayin’  to 
me,  ‘How  much  more  shall  he  clothe  you?’  I 
tell  you,  Mattie,  ’fore  I  knew  what  I  was 
doin’,  I  was  a  smilin’  at  ’em,  and  a-noddin’ 
to  ’em,  like  an  old  simpleton.  An’  I  says  to 
’em,  ‘You’re  right;  he  will.’  Then  I  looked 
np,  and  there  you  was,  Mattie,  a-waitin’  for 
me  at  the  gate;  and  it  seemed  like  heaven  be¬ 
gan  below." 

The  old  man  kissed  her  wrinkled  lips,  as  he 
put  her  faded  shawl  around  her.  He  took 
down  his  old  hat  and  put  it  on  his  head.  Hand 
in  hand  they  went  out  to  sit  on  the  bench  to 
watch  the  belated  crows  fiy  over  and  the  stars 
come  out. — Western  Ohristiau  Advocate. 


SOME  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  I  HAVE  KNOWN 
Jennie  Betts  Hartswlck 
The  Clotheshorse 
This  angular  and  ribby  steed 
Is  famed  for  neither  grace  nor  speed; 

And  yet  Its  worth  is  recognized 
When,  once  a  week,  ’tis  exercised; 

For  maidens  then  upon  it  place 
The  trappings  of  the  human  race. 

The  Ftredogs 

Upon  the  hearth  these  faithful  dogs 
Guard  zealously  the  blazing  logs. 

They  boast  a  lengthy  pedigree 
Of  ancient  English  ancestry. 

Their  breed  Is  growing  very  rare; 

I  am  in  luck  to  own  a  pair. 

The  Monkey  Wrench 
Thou  art,  to  womankind  at  least, 

A  wily  and  unfriendly  beast. 

Elusive,  slippery,  and  wild. 

Although  with  man  thou'rt  tame  and  mild. 
Since  thou  to  him  art  such  a  friend. 

Perhaps  from  Monkeys  men  descend. 

The  Sewing  Bee 
This  is,  in  truth,  a  busy  Bee  I 
It  hums  about  the  family  tree. 

To  sting  it  oftentimes  contrives. 

And  on  a  dish  of  gossip  thrives. 

Whene’er  its  baleful  buzz  I  hear. 

If  possible,  I  disappear.  —The  Century. 


THE  VACCINATION  BEE 

Annie 'Gbimilton  Donnell 

They  were  begioning  to  think  they  would 
decline  mamma’s  invitation  to  her  Vaccination 
Bee.  Still  it  said,  "Refreshments  will  be 
served.  ’  ’  They  were  fond  of  refreshments. 

They  all  appealed  to  Philip  because  he  was 
the  boy  of  the  family.  He  was  always  ready 
to  be  appealed  to.  It  usually  made  him  plant 
his  feet  wide  apart,  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
pockets  and  look  wise.  Anyway,  that  was 
what  he  did  now. 

“I  guess— I’il — go,”  said  Mabel,  slowly. 

“Me,  too,"  said  Merry. 

"An’  me,"  Elizabeth  echoed. 

"That’s  all  right,"  the  boy  of  the  family  re¬ 
marked,  patronizingly.  "There’ll  be  the  re¬ 
freshments,  anyhow.  I  meant  to  go  all  the 
time.  /  wouldn’t  mind  any  if  it  hurt;  but  of 
course  with  girls  it’s  different." 

"Ob,  yes,  of  course!"  sighed  Mabel,  sadly. 
She  was  Philip’s  twin,  and  it  came  hard  to 
be  a  girl.  She  had  never  minded  till  Philip 
put  on  pants.  After  that  her  short  little  pet¬ 
ticoats  bad  been  a  continual  humiliation  to,her. 

"Girls  usually  cry, ’’  went  on  the  family 
boy,  loftily.  "Ho,  I  mean  they  always  do! 
They  can’t  bear  hurting  the  way  men  can, 
poor  things!" 

“Do  you  suppose  it  will  hurt,  Philip?’  Eliz¬ 
abeth  breathed  in  awe. 

This  was  terrible.  The  three  little  girls 
hung  their  heads  and  crept  closer  toge‘'her  for 
each  other’s  sympathy.  Of  course  it  was  even 
worse  for  Mabel.  To  be  the  girl  end  of  twins ! 
”  There  were  four  invitations.  The  children 
had  found  them  under  their  plates  at  breakfast. 
Mamma  would  be  pleased  to  have  Miss  Mabel’s, 
Miss  Elizabeth’s,  Miss  Merry’s  and  Master 
Philip’s  company  at  her  Vaccination  Bee  at 
half  past  three  o’clock  P.M.,  and  would  they 


please  all  bring  their  pluck  with  them?  Re¬ 
freshments  would  be  served. 

Nobody  knew  just  what  pluck  meant,  but 
they  all  knew  what  refreshments  did !  At  half 
past  three  they  went  up-stairs  to  mamma’s 
room. 

"I  didn’t  bring  any  of — that,  yon  know,  did 
yon,  Philip?"  whispered  Mabel,  at  the  door. 
The  family  boy  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"No-o, ’’  he  admitted,  “but  1  guess  I  can 
get  some  easy  enough  when  I  find  out  what 
’tis." 

There  were  other  guests  at  the  bee !  Dear 
old  Dr.  Bly  was  sitting  there  in  mamma’s  rock¬ 
ing-chair.  He  was  eating  some  of  the  refresh¬ 
ments. 

Well,  they  found  out  what  a  Vaccination  Bee 
was  right  away,  of  course.  The  girls  were  all 
vaccinated  first  because  they  were  ladies, 
Philip  said.  Philip  was  a  little  white  and 
breathless  while  it  went  on.  Perhaps  he  was 
afraid  some  of  them  would  cry  out  or  make  a 
fuss,  being  just  girls;  but  they  didn’t,  not 
even  little  Elizabeth.  She  screwed  her  eyes 
tight  shut  and  said  Mother  Goose  rhymes  to 
herself  as  fast  as  possible. 

Then  it  came  Philip’s  turn.  No,  no,  I  can’t 
tell  you  what  happened,  and  1  know  the  three 
little  girls  will  not— because  they  are  ladies. 
Besides,  it  wasn’t  such  a  ve-ry  loud  one! 
Youth’s  Companion. 

SHORT  STORIES 

"Pa,  what  are  prejudices?"  "Other  people’s 
opinions,  my  son." 

"Always  tell  the  truth,  my  boy,"  counseled 
Uncle  Allen  Sparks,  "but  don’t  be  always  tell¬ 
ing  it." 


"My  son  is  taking  a  post  graduate  course. " 
‘  ‘  Indeed !  Is  he  studying  to  be  a  letter  carrier  ?’  ’ 


Some  boys  were  asked  what  they  knew  about 
the  Pharisees.  "They  are  a  mean  lot,  sir," 
said  one  boy.  "Why  do  you  say  so?”  “Be¬ 
cause  some  of  them  brought  a  penny  to  Christ 
once ;  and  he  took  it  in  his  hand,  looked  at  it, 
and  said:  "Whose  subscription  is  this?" 

In  the  churchyard  of  Leigh,  near  Bolton, 
will  be  found  a  tombstone  bearing  the  follow¬ 
ing  amazing  sentence:  "A  virtuous  wonum  is 
6s.  to  her  husband.  ’  ’  The  explanation  seems 
to  be  that  space  prevented  "a  crown"  being 
cut  in  full,  and  the  stone-mason  argued  that  a 
crown  equals  6s. — American  Hebrew. 

Little  Margery,  playing  with  her  kitten, 
got  a  rather  severe  scratch  from  the  animal. 
Her  lip  trembled  for  an  instant,  and  then  she 
assumed  the  commanding  attitude  and  expres¬ 
sion  that  her  mother  had  assumed  under  some¬ 
what  similar  circumstances  toward  her,  and, 
extending  her  hand,  said  sternly,  "Titty,  dive 
me  dat  pin. ’’—Boston  Transcript. 

Quite  Correct.  — Teacher- ‘  ‘  What  zone  is  this 
in  which  we  live?”  Johnny— "Temperate. ’’ 
Teacher-"  Correct.  Now,  what  is  meant  by 
a  ‘temperate  zone?’  ’’  Johnny— "It’s  a  place 
where  it’s  freezin’  cold  in  winter  an’  red  hot 
in  summer." 


"Polly,  dear,  suppose  I  were  to  shoot  at  a 
tree  with  five  birds  on  it  and  kill  three,  how 
many  would  there  be  left?" 

Polly  (aged  six):  "Three,  please." 

Teacher:  "No,  two  would  be  left." 

Polly:  "No,  there  wouldn’t.  The  three 
shot  would  be  left,  and  the  other  two  would 
be  filed  away." — Tit-Bits. 


Daring  a  fierce  tornado  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  a 
year  or  two  ago,  little  Bertha  climbed  into  her 
father’s  arms  for  safety.  When  her  mother, 
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Mrs.  Brsdbary  was  instrnoting  the  new 
oook,  who  WM  not  only  new,  bat  aa  green  aa 
her  own  Emerald  Isle.  One  morning  the  mia- 
treaa  went  into  the  kitchen  and  found  Katie 
weeping  over  a  pan  of  onions. 

"Oh,  yon ’re  having  a  harder  time  than  yon 
need  to  have,  Katie,"  ahe  aaid.  "Alwaya 
peel  oniona  under  water." 

"Indade,  ma’am,"  said  Katie,  "I’m  the  last 
one  to  do  that,  askin’  yer  pardon.  Me  brother 
Mick  was  always  divin’  and  pickin’  up  stones 
from  the  bottom.  It’s  little  he  couldn’t  do 
under  wather,  if  ’twaa  tying  his  shoes  or 
writin’  a  letther;  but  me,  I’m  that  unaisy  in 
it  I’d  be  gettin’  me  mouth  full  and  drownin’ 
entirely.  So  if  ye  plaze,  ma’am,  I’ll  pale  thim 
the  same  ould  way  I’ve  always  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to,  and  dhry  me  tears  afterward."— 
Youth’s  Oompanion. 


TKe  Observation  Car 


A  WmE  NIGHT  IN  SLEEPY  HOLLOW 

Minna  Irvlnr 

The  old  Dutch  church  that  Irying  loved 
Shows  all  its  windows  thick  with  frost. 

Deep  are  the  snows  upon  its  roof. 

Its  ancient  groves  in  drifts  are  lost. 

The  icy  pond  and  ruined  mill 
Lie  in  the  moonlight  white  and  still. 

The  bridge  beyond  the  willows  where 
The  headless  horseman  rode  by  night 
Is  built  of  carven  marble  now. 

The  winding  road  is  smoothly  white, 

The  bushes  sheeted  spectres  pale 
In  Sleepy  Hollow’s  haunted  vale. 

But  in  the  woodland’s  snowy  heart 
A  little  brook  I  cannot  see 
Among  the  stiffly  frozen  reeds 
Still  keeps  its  merry  spirits  free, 

And  with  a  steadfast  faith  sublime 

Sings  of  the  joys  of  summer  time.  —The  Era. 


My  four  year  old  nephew  and  I  were  feeding 
the'tame  squirrels  and  watching  the  birds  in 
a  wild^corner  of  the  Ramble,  one  sunny  after- 
noon'last  week,  when  my  little  oompanion 
called*  out,  as  •  dash  of  red  flew  by,  ‘  There 
goes  a  cardinal  grosbeak  I" 

"Who  told  you  that  bird’s  name?" 

"It  is'in  my  bird  book,  and  on  a  card  of  my 
bird  game.  See,  be  has  red  feathers  and  a 
little  tuft  on  his  bead,  and  a  fat  beak,  that  is 
why  he  is  called  grosbeak,  mamma  sajs. ’’ 

The^bird  was  poised  on  a  near-by  branch,  and 
my  very  young  naturalist  companion  contin¬ 
ued,  pointing  out  those  features  which  his 
sharp  eyes  could  distinguish  better  than  mine. 
"I  saw  some  in  a  case  over  here  in  the  Mu¬ 
seum,  ’  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Natural  History,  where  some  of  his 
time  on  cold  days  is  passed.  The  boy  thought 
I  might  learn  to  know  the  features  of  this  bird 
from  his  stuffed  image,  as  the  beauty’s  shyness 
prevented  me  from  perceiving  them  here. 

His  coat  is  really  oardinal  exoept  for  a  line  of 
blaok  feathers  surrounding  the  bird’s  bill. 
This  line  becomes  a  large  and  conspicuous 
black  spot  just  under  his  bill.  The  heads  of 
both  the  male  and  female  are  surmounted  by  a 
very  handsome  crest.  ,  The  bill  is  a  very  bril¬ 
liant  cardinal  color.  The  female  is  much  dul¬ 
ler  than  the  male,  the  cardinal  being  tinged 
with  gray.  The  bird  is  about  eight  inches 
long.  This  bird  stays  with  us  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer.  He  is  rather  shy  and  only  very  cold 
weather  will  bring  him  near  our  homes.  Car¬ 
dinal  birds  are  very  fond  of  the  berries  of  our 
common  red  cedar,  and  these  t?rees  also  serve 
them  for  winter  quarters  when  the  nortth  wind 
blows.  They  are  also  fond  of  feeding  in  brier 
patches  and  heavy  undergrowth,  such  as  are 
found  in  old  deserted  fields  and  fence  rows. 
During  the  winter  the  oardinal  uses  only  his 
call  notes  and  does  not  give  his  full  whistle. 
A  bright,  warm  day  will  sometimes  woo  him 
into  song.  The  song  then  is  given  almost  in  a 


whisper.  Indeed,  it  is  so  faint  that  you  might 
suppose  he  was  repeating  it  to  himself  that  he 
might  not  forget  it  before  the  next  mating 
season. 

He  has  several  names,  Kentucky  oardinal, 
red-bird,  Virginia  nightingale  and  oardinal 
grosbeak.  In  the  spring  yon  will  asually  find 
the  nest  built  in  a  cedar  and  not  far  from  the 
ground.  Four  very  beautiful  eggs  are  laid. 
Their  ground  color  is  white,  thickly  marked 
with  spots  of  ashy  and  reddish  brown. 

M.  S.  H. 


Maude  Louise  Ray. 


President,  Henry  Lester  Jones. 
Vice-President,  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie 
Secretary,  Starr  Hanford  Lloyd. 
Treasurer,  Richard  Sheldon  Ould. 


Here’s  hoping  that  our  first  L.  D.  O.  Sun¬ 
day,  March  2,  will  be  a  pleasant  one  By  this 
time  you  will  each  have  received  your  postal 
from  Starr,  or  will  shortly  receive  it.  Don’t 
forget  that  in  any  case  they  are  to  be  returned 
to  me  promptly ;  either  with  your  name  and 
"no"  (I  hope  I  shall  not  get  any  of  those);  or 
filled  out,  all  the  questions  answered ;  or  filled 
out  and  a  letter  sent  besides.  Notice  carefully 
what  it  says  on  the  card. 

Two  more  letters  have  come  with  answers  to 
the  Bible  questions. 

Dear  Miss  Rat  :  Having  looked  up  the  an¬ 
swers  to  the  questions  in  last  week’s  Evange¬ 
list  I  now  send  them  to  you.  I  hope  they  are 
oorrdbt. 

1.  King  Ahab.  1  Kings  xxii.  39. 

2.  King  Hoshea.  2  Kings  xv.  30. 

8.  King  Ahaziah.  2  Kings  i  17. 

4.  King  Solomon.  1  Kings  x.  22. 

5.  King  Solomon.  1  Kings  ii.  46. 

6.  King  Rehoboam.  1  Kings  xii.  28. 

7.  King  Joash.  2  Kings  xiii.  15. 

8.  He  fell  down  through  a  lattice  in  his  up 
per  chamber.  2  Kings  i.  2. 

9.  Ahab.  1  Kings  xxi.  15. 

10.  Elisha.  2  Kings  v.  10. 

Yours  truly,  Stuart  J.  Eynon. 

In  6,  Stuart  means  Jeroboam,  I  think,  not 
Rehoboam;  for  the  reference  is  right.  Unless 
one  reads  the  first  chapter  of  2  Kings  very 
carefully,  one  does  not  see  just  why  Ahaziah 
finally  died  ;it  was  not  because  he  attempted  to 
lay  hands  on  Elijah.  The  accident,  told  about 
in  the  answer  to  8,  was  the  first  thing  to 
bring  him  near  death.  Elisha,  as  in  Henry 
Jones’s  answer  to  10,  also  healed  a  king’s 
disease  by  a  prescription,  or  perhaps  remedy 
would  be  a  better  word. 

Dear  Miss  Rat:  I  thought  I  would  write  to 
you  to-day  as  long  as  I  haven’t  for  so  long  a 
time.  I  have  not  been  to  chnroh  or  Sunday- 
school  for  two  or  three  Sundays  on  account  of 
bad  weather  some  of  the  time  and  on  account  of 
having  a  bad  cold  and  cough  some  of  the  time. 

There  has  been  a  nice  lot  of  skating  around 
here  this  winter.  Are  there  any  ponds  around 
where  yon  live  to  skate  on? 

I  will  soon  have  some  Sunday-school  papers 
ready  to  send  yon  if  yon  still  want  some. 

In  The  Evangelist  a  week  or  two  ago  I  saw 
some  more  Bible  questions  to  answer.  I  have 
found  the  answers  now  so  will  send  them  to 
you. 

1.  Solomon.  1  Kings  x.  18. 

2.  Hoshea.  2  Kings  zvii. 


8.  Benhadad.  Blindness.  2  Kings  vi. 

4.  Solomon.  1  Kings  z  22. 

5.  Solomon.  1  Kings  zi.  38,  48. 

6.  Jeroboam.  1  Kings  xii.  26,  29. 

7.  Joash.  2  Kings  xiii.  18. 

8.  Falling  down  through  the  lattioe  work  of 
his  ohamber.  'a  Kings  i.  1,  8. 

9.  Ahab.  1  Kings  xxi. 

10.  Elisha.  2  Kings  v.  1,  11. 

Hoping  still  to  remain  a  member  of  the 
Olub,  Yours  truly,  D.  Watson  Wright. 

/  Solomon  built  himself  an  ivory  throne,  to  be 
sure,  although  as  far  as  we  know,  no  ivory 
house.  The  account  does  not  say  that  Ben- 
hadad  was  stricken  blind,  although  very  likely 
he  may  have  been  with  the  others. 

Yes,  indeed,  send  along  the  papers.  I  ex¬ 
pect  you  boys  are  all  revelling  in  these  snow 
storms  aren’t  yon,  even  if  they  do  spoil  the 
skating.  Yes,  there  are  a  good  many  ponds 
near  my  home  in  Massaohasetts — not  so  many 
in  New  York  I 

Who  has  already  found  some  quotation  about 
Sunday?  I  have,  for  one— something  a  poet 
said. 

How  many  read  about  the  Go-to-Churoh 
Band  in  last  week’s  Evangelist?  I  hope  we 
oan  before  long  accomplish  something  like  that 
through  our  Olub.  You  will  be  interested  Jo 
read  the  Dialogue  on  page  17  this  week. 

Here  is  the  poem  Starr  sent.  You  will  like 
it,  beeanse  it  has  a  good  ring  and  a  good  sen¬ 
timent: 

DO  IT 

If  you  have  a  task  to  do,  lad,  do  it. 

Do  not  dally  half  a  day ;  get  through  it. 

Do  not  mix  your  work  with  play. 

Do  not  idle  by  the  way. 

Go  and  do  it  right  away— do  it. 

If  a  lesson  yon  should  learn,  then  learn  it. 

If  the  grindstone  yon  must  turn,  then  turn  it. 

Strike  out  bo  dly  like  a  man  : 

’Tie  by  far  the  better  plan, 

Do  the  very  best  yon  can,  lad— do  it. 

If  the  garden  you  must  till,  then  till  it. 

If  the  woodboz  you  should  fill,  then  fill  it. 

Though  tbe  task  be  not  so  line. 

Do  not  fret  or  mope  or  whine. 

Do  your  duty,  line  on  line,  lad— do  it. 

Should  the  wood  pile  need  your  strength  and  muscle. 
Get  your  coat  off  with  a  lively  hustle. 

Every  stick  that  you  shall  sf  lit 
Isatributj  to  your  grit. 

And  will  barm  you  not  a  whit ;  then  do  it. 

Never  mind  it  if  your  task  f-eems  lowly. 

Never  mind  if  your  reward  comes  slowly. 

Keep  your  conscience  clean  and  wUie  , 

Keep  your  courage  strong  and  bright. 

And  you’ll  surely  win  the  fight ;  then  do  It. 

If  you’re  good  for  anything  you’ll  show  it. 

Never  fear  but  what  the  world  will  know  it. 

Just  pursue  your  quiet  way. 

Make  the  best  of  every  day. 

Do  your  duty  while  you  may,  lad  -do  it. 

Selected. 


No  matter  wbat  our  environments  are,  it  is 
our  privilege  at  all  times  to  be  kept  in  that 
perfect  peace  the  world  knows  not  of,  which  is 
given  only  to  those  who  trust  in  him,  even  as 
a  child  trusts  and  confides  in  an  earthly  pa¬ 
rent.— The  Institute  Tie. 

Happiness,  content,  and  right  satisfaction, 
all  doubts  answered,  all  dark  places  lighted 
up,  heaven  begun  here — this  is  the  reward  of 
loving  God.  In  this  world,  tribulation ;  yes, 
but  good  cheer  in  spite  of  that.— George  Hod¬ 
ges  D.D. 

The  electrician  cannot  charge  your  body  with 
electricity  while  a  single  thread  connects  you 
with  the  ground  and  breaks  the  completeness 
of  your  insulation.  The  Lord  Jesus  cannot 
fully  save  you  while  there  is  one  point  of  con¬ 
troversy  between  you  and  him.  Let  him  have 
that  one  last  thing,  the  last  barrier  and  film 
to  a  life  of  blessedness,  and  glory  will  come, 
filling  your  soul.— Tue  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer. 


Pebmary  27,  1902 
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CHurcK  Music 

A  DELAYED  TRAIN 
[Mooh  has  been  written  and  some  words 
preached  on  the  subject  of  the  spirit  which 
should  animate  a  choir,  and  again  on  the  snb* 
jeot  of  quarrels  in  the  choir  loft.  It  sometimes 
comes  about  that  fiction  is  a  better  vehicle  for 
moral  teaching  than  essay  or  sermon,  and  we 
believe  this  to  be  true  in  the  case  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  wo  borrow  from  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Review  of  Canada.— Ed.  Evan.] 

The  train  had  slowed  up,  stopped,  and  then 
gone  on  again.  Once  or  twice  this  had  been 
repeated.  But  now  apparently  things  had 
come  to  a  permanent  standstill. 

“What’s  the  matter?’’  asked  Antonia  Black¬ 
burn  of  her  traveling  companion,  Lucy  Man¬ 
ning,  who  had  made  her  way  to  the  platform 
with  the  crowd,  in  search  of  information 
“A  cave  in  or  a  snowslide,  or  something  ob¬ 
structive.  At  any  rate,  we  have  to  wait  here 
six  hours.  ’’ 

“Here?’’  questioned  Antonia,  looking  rather 
blankly  at  the  broad-stretching,  snow-covered 
countryside. 

“Yes,’’  said  Lucy.  “There’s  plenty  of  it, 
but  it  is  all  a  good  deal  alike.  ’  ’ 

The  passengers  talked  and  grumbled,  then 
gradually  dropped  back  into  the  oars,  settling 
down  doggedly  to  the  long  wait.  “There 
must  be  some  alternative,”  said  Antonia,  turn¬ 
ing  distastefully  from  the  contemplation  of 
two  apathetic  rows  of  figures  with  newspaper 
and  magazines  held  before  their  faces. 

“There  is, ’’  announced  Lucy,  who,  as  she 
said,  was  “a  born  reporter. ’’  “A  mile  and  a 
quarter  away  is  the  town  of  Coboohonk.  The 
roafi  is  pretty  fairly  broken,  and  it  is  not  so 
very  cold.  Suppose  we  try  it?’’ 


Hundreds 

of  Millions 

of  cans  of  Royal  Baking  Powder 
have  been  used  in  making  bread, 
biscuit  and  cake,  and  every  house¬ 
keeper  using  it  has  rested  in  perfect 
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light,  sweet,  and  above  all,  whole¬ 
some.  “Royal”  is  a  safeguard 
against  alum,  which  comes  in  the 
cheaply  made  powders  so  often 
pushed  upon  the  unwary  purchaser. 
Caution  your  grocer  never  to  send 
you  any  baking  powder  other  than 
the  “Royal.” 

ROVAi.  DAKIVG  POWDER  CO..  100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


“By  all  means,’’  agreed  Antonia.  “Any¬ 
thing  with  such  a  name  ought  to  be  interest¬ 
ing.  ’’  With  much  talk  and  laughter  and  many 
tumbles,  the  two  friends  struggled  through  the 
drifts  to  Oobochonk. 

“It  is  not  metropolitan,’’  said  Lucy,  when 
they  stood  at  last  in  the  main  street.’’ 


tie  laugh,  “whether  they  have  a  choir  master 
in  Oobochonk,  and  whether  he  is  a  nice,  amia¬ 
ble  person  like  Professor  Oliver ;  as  sure  of  his 
own  consummate  abilitv,  and  of  the  absolute 
lack  of  any  in  everybody  else.  ’’ 

There  was  a  sound  in  Antonia’s  voice  and  a 
sparkle  in  her  eyes  which  showed  plainly  that 


“They  are  getting  ready  for  the'^ funeral]  at 
the  church, ’’  said  Lucy,  piecing 'lthingB\to- 
gether  after  her  custom.  “  What  would  life^be 
like  lived  in  this  town,  in  that  little  house? 
It  must  have  been  a  solitary  life,  and  it  was 
not  a  short  one.  Was  it  a  lonely  man  or  ^a 
lonely  woman  who  lived  there?’’ 


“No,  but  isn’t  it  pretty?”  she  had  touched  upon  a  sore  subject.  Still  “A  man,”  came  the  unexpected  answer. 

Oobochonk  was  not  always  called  pretty.  On  Lucy  was  silent,  which,  had  yon  known  her  Turning  with  a  start  they  'found  a  half- 
this  white  winter’s  day,  its  defects  and  pretti-  better,  yon  would  have  recognized  as  peonliar.  grown  girl  standing  beside  them.  Her  eyes 
ness  were  covered  and  transfigured,  while  the  “Not  that  I  have  nothing  to  say,”  she  was  were  red  and  her  face  was  swollen  with  weep- 
river’s  sweep  of  dark  waters  between  spotless  thinking;  “only  I  don’t  dare.  I  wish  I  knew  ing. 

banks  added  a  touch  of  beauty.  how  to  tell  her  the  truth  in  love.  Why  is  it  “It  was  an  old  man,”  she  went  on,  speaking 

“It  is  evidently  a  cathedral  town,”  said  that  musical  people  can’t  keep  the  peace  ten  hurriedly,  with  a  catch  in  her  breath  now 

Lncy,  pointing  to  a  small  wooden  church  at  minutes  at  a  time,  even  in  church  work?”  and  and  then.  “But  he  wasn’t  lonely ;  everybody 

the  end  of  the  straggling  street.  Some  men  Lucy  sighed  a  short,  involuntary  sigh.  An-  was  his  friend.  He  was  so  good,  better  than 

were  busy  shovelling  the  path  up  to  the  door,  tonia  heard  it.  anybody  in  the  world,  I  think.  I  don’t  know 

“Are  they  going  to  have  service  today,  on  “What  are  yon  thinking  about?”  she  asked,  what  we’ll  do  without  him.  It’ll  never  be  the 
a  Friday?”  asked  Antonia,  a  question  which  “Several  things.  What  did  yon  say?  same  place  again.  ” 

Lncy  naturally  let  pass  without  reply.  “I  Ohoir  master?  Perhaps  they  have  a  choir  mas-  “No,  it  will  not,”  chimed  in  another  voice, 
wonder,”  Antonia  went  on,  with  a  sudden  ilt-  ter  of  all  work  here,  and  so  a  happy  family  of  the  voice  of  a  woman  who  had  stopped  to  join 

one  in  the  organ  loft. ”  their  group.  “Nor  it  ain’t  the  same  place 

“Lncy  Manning,”  cried  Antonia,  irritably,  that  it  was  before  he  came,  according  to  hear- 

'  yon  never  did  take  my  part  properly  about  eay,  and  according  to  what  I  know  of  my  own 

the  mnsic.  I  don’t  believe  yon  care  a  bit  for  knowledge.” 

the  way  that  horrid  man  hurt  my  feelings.  ”  “Did  he  do  so  much  for  the  town?”  asked 
“Poor  things  I”  said  Lucy,  laughing  hard-  Antonia, 
heartedly,  “She’s  nothing  but  a  little  faded  “Nobody’ll  ever  know  how  much,  till  the 
fiower.  l(Well,  yon  see,  I  can't  understand  why  Lord  himself  tells.  There’s  men  living  here, 

yon  have  a  part.  If  I  were  yon  I  wouldn’t  be  and  there’s  men  living  there,  an  there’s  men 

content  with  anything  less  than  the  whole.”  living  otherwheres,  that  was  made  men  by 

“ What  in  the  world  do  yon  mean  by  that?  Paul  Holmes,  after  everybody  else  had  left 

You  have  such  an  aggravating  way  of  being  them  for  beasts.  Do  you  see  our  church?” 

fanciful  when  one  wants  yon  to  bo  downright.  ”  pointing  it  out.  “That’s  his  work.  He 

“Oh,  don’t  scold  me,”  said  Lucy  piteously,  planned  and  begged  and  saved  for  it,  and  moat 

“I’m  far  away  from  home.  Look  over  there,  of  all,  ho  lived  for  it,  so  that  the  idea  stayed 
Isn’t  that  the  smallest  house  you  ever  saw?  in  folks’  mind,  till  at  last  it  was  bound  to 

And  so  many  men  and  women  and  children  all  come.  I  don’t  know,  though,  as  it’s  done  so 

about  it!” 

They  were  walking  slowly  on,  and  another 
step  or  two  showed  them  the  black  at  the  door. 

“Somebody  is  dead,  whispered  Antonia. 

They  stopped  with  a  hush  upon  them. 
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them. 
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mnoh  more  for  the  town  than  his  own  little 
plaoe  where  he  worked  through  the  week. 
One  wasn’t  any  more  God’s  house  than  the 
other  was;  only,  sinners  oonld  go  to  him  in 
one  on  Sundays,  and  they  could  go  to  him  in 
the  other  every  day.  They  did  go,  too;  many 
of  them  went  and  found  him  where  Paul 
Holmes  was.” 

”Will  he  be  buried  this  afternoon?”  asked 
Lnoy,  to  fill  in  the  pause  which  came  after  the 
woman’s  speech. 

“Yes.  At  8  o’clock.  ” 

“But  there’ll  not  be  any  music, ”  put  in  the 
girl.  “Oh,  dear,  1  can’t  get  over  it;  it  don’t 
seem  right  when  he  was  so  fond  of  music. 
You  see,  he  always  played  the  organ  himaelf, 
and  the  rest  simg.  Nobody  feels  able  to  do  it 
without  him;  1  don’t  know  if  they’d  have  the 
heart  for  it,  anyway,  if  they  could.”  She 
choked  and  stopped. 

Lnoy  stole  a  quick  look  at  Antnia.  Would 
she  offer?  She  was  always  so  “fussy,”  Lucy 
oalled  it,  “about  her  instrument  and  her  ac¬ 
companist  and  ventilation  and  a  dozen  other 
things.” 

To  day,  however,  Antonia  remembered  none 
of  them.  She  spoke  out  impulsively,  without 
waiting:  “May  I  sing?  I  think  I  oonld  with 
out  the  organ.  Please  let  me  try.  I  should 
like  to  do  it  very  much.  ’  ’ 

Lnoy  was  half  amused,  half  provoked,  to 
see  Loth  the  woman  and  the  girl  hesitate. 
“They  are  actually  doubtful  whether  to  accept 
what  has  to  be  coaxed  and  pleaded  for  by  the 
hour  in  the  big  town  church  I  ’  ’  she  thought. 
“Is  it  possible  that  Antonia’s  solos  are  going 
to  be  snubbed?” 

Indeed,  the  two  loyal  friends  of  Paul  Holmes 
were  thinking:  “We’d  rather  have  nothing 
than  to  have  a  boggle  made  over  it.  If  she  did 
anything  out  of  the  way  we  couldn’t  stand  it, 
and  the  neighbors  wouldn’t  ever  forgive  ns.” 

Antonia,  too,  recognized  the  hesitation,  but 
for  some  reason,  it  seemed  natural  to  her. 

“Do  yon  think  yon  can?”  asked  the  woman, 
peering  anxiously  into  Antonia’s  face,  with  a 
pnoker  on  her  own 

“Yes,  I  think  so.  I’ll  do  my  best.” 

Here  Lnoy  interposed  with  some  reassuring 
words,  and  the  matter  was  settled.  An  hour 
later  they  were  waiting  in  the  little  church, 
watching  the  people  assemble. 

“Why,  Antonia, ”  said  Lnoy,  “it  is  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  from  the  time  yet,  and  the 
ohnroh  is  almost  full.  Where  do  the  people 
come  from,  and  what  will  they  do  with  them 
all?” 

Every  available  inch  of  room  was  taken,  and 
men  were  standing  thick  about  the  door  and 
windows,  when  the  young  preacher  rose  in  his 
plaoe. 
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“  ‘I  am  the  resurreotioD,  and  the  Life:  he 
that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  ye- 
ehall  he  live,’  ”  he  read.  Antonia  bowed  her 
head  with  a  sudden  rush  of  tears  to  her  eyes. 
Never  had  that  Life  seemed  so  real  and  so 
triumphant  as  in  the  little  mis-shapen  ohnroh 
of  Oobochonk,  with  its  orowd  of  weather-beaten 
mourners,  who  believed  with  snoh  full  assur- 
anoe  that  what  was  loss  to  them  was'  gain  to 
Paul  Holmes. 

After  the  Soripture  reading  there  was  prayer; 
prayer  that  faltered  more  than  onoe,  and  was 
often  interrupted  by  the  sobs  of  the  people ;  but 
through  it  all  there  ran  the  same  unbroken 
note  of  thanksgiving  for  the  light  that  had 
shone  more  and  more  and  unto  the  perfect  day. 

Then  Antonia  sang. 

The  woman  and  the  girl,  sitting  in  a  front 
pew,  had  oast  many  troubled  glances  in  her 
direction,  but  at  the  first  sound  of  the  exquisite 
voice  falling  softly  upon  the  deepening  still¬ 
ness  of  the  ohnroh,  the  trouble  passed. 

Lnoy,  too,  drew  a  breath  of  relief.  She  had 
been  afraid ;  Antonia  did  not  always  do  herself 
justice;  she  got  nervous,  and  it  told.  “But 
this  afternoon  she  is  singing  her  best,  God 
bless  her!  I  am  so  glad  I  I  couldn’t  bear  to 
have  her  fail.  Surely,”  said  Lucy,  as  she 
still  listened,  “I  never  heard  Antonia  sing  so 
before.  ’  ’ 

It  was  true.  h’Dr  onoe,  Antonia  bad  forgot¬ 
ten  all  about  her  audience,  about  herself,  her 
success  or  failure.  She  was  thinking  of  Paul 
Holmes :  “  He  shall  see  the  King  in  his  beauty : 
and  shall  behold  the  country  that  is  very  far 
off.”  With  the  wonder  of  the  thought  upon 
her,  she  sang  as  she  had  never  sung  before: 

“Jerusalem  the  Gtolden, 

With  milk  and  honey  blest  I 
Beneath  thy  contemplation 
Sink  heart  and  voice  opprest  I 
I  know  not,  O  1  know  not. 

What  joys  await  ns  there ; 

What  radiancy  of  glory. 

What  bliss  beyond  compare.” 

The  two  girls  were  obliged  to  slip  away 
after  the  singing  in  order  not  to  miss  their 
train.  They  had  gone  but  a  few  steps  when 
they  heard  some  one  hurrying  after  them.  It 
was  the  girl  from  the  church. 

“Ob,  it  was  so  beautiful  I”  she  sobbed, 
stretching  out  her  bands  to  Antonia.  “I  never 
heard  anything  so  beautiful  I  I  had  to  run  af¬ 
ter  yon  to  tell  you.  I  think  the  angels  must 
sing  like  you.” 

A  sudden  emotion  swept  over  Antonia.  She 
took  the  sunburned  hands  in  hers  and  stooped 
to  kiss  the  homely,  loving  face.  “No,  no! 
The  angels  know  how  little  true  that  is.  But 
I  shall  always  be  glad  for  to-day,  and— and 
better  for  it.  It  was  a  great  honor  to  sing. 
Good-bye,  and  thank  yon.  ” 

The  long  walk  to  the  station  was  taken  al¬ 
most  in  silence.  Once  or  twice  Lucy  wondered 
whether  Antonia  was  “waiting  for  compli¬ 
ments.  ” 

“But  I  am  not  going  to  give  her  any,”  she 
thought.  “It  would  be  sacrilege,  and  I  will 
not.  ’  ’ 
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Grandest  foltam  and  flowering;  plant  yet  Introduced. 
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the  men  are  who  constitute  the 
management,  and  what  we  propose 
to  do. 

The  first  one  hundred  thousand 
shares  of  Stock  will  be  sold  for 
only  o  cents  a  share. 

Address, 

THE  NOME-MONTAHA-NEW  MEXICO 
MINING  COMPANY,  (Consolidated) 


IRON 

MILWAUKEE, 


BLOCK 

WISCONSIN. 


THE  OLD  ENGLISH 

FAMILY  MEDICINE 

OVER  70  YEARS*  RBPUTAHON 


Uniurpassed  for  all  LIVER  and  BILIOUS 
complaints ;  quickest  remedy  for  t-EVER 
and  Rheumatism ;  ensures  SLEEP;  abso¬ 
lutely  no  DA’SOER  of  COLD  so  common 
with  Mercury  and  other  drutrs;  SAFE  and 
EFFICIENT  In  all  climates. 

THE  BRITISH  COLLEGE  OP  HEALTH 

33  Eurton  Road.  King's  Cross,  LONDON 

E.  FOUQERA  &  CO.,  Agents 

NEW  YORK  And  Druggists  Everywhere 


HOOPING-COUGH 

GROUP. 

Roch’s  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  Cure  without  Internal 
medlctne  Proprietors, W.  Edwaku  &  SoN.Queen  Victoria  8t. 
liondon,  England.  Wholesale  of  E.  Fougera  A  Co.,  30  North 
WMliam  8t.,  N.Y. 
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S.  B.  Rosslter  D.D.,  Secretary 

FOLLOWING  UP  THE  BOAT 

"pie  eloquent  and  ^fted  Eugene  R^veillaud, 
editor  of  the  Paris  daily  religious  newspaper,  Le 
Signal,  and  the  hardly  less  eloquent  pastor 
Tricot,  a  converted  Anarchist,  recently  made  a 
tour  along  the  River  Marne,  following  in  the 
track  of  the  McAll  Mission  boat,  Le  Bon  Mes- 
sager,  which  was  in  those  parts  last  year.  From 
a  letter  from  M.  Tricot  to  Mr.  Greig.  the  Director 
of  the  Mission,  we  translate  the  following: 

We  held  meetings  in  these  villages  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Epernay,  Cumieres.  Dameny 
and  Reuil,  and  in  each  with  great  blessing.  At 
Cumieres,  where  we  held  three  meetings,  we  had 
the  great  joy  of  meeting  all  the  former  attend¬ 
ants  on  the  boat,  who  seemed  most  happy  that 
the  Mission  had  not  forgotten  them.  The  third 
meeting  was  even  more  largely  attended  than  the 
first  two.  1  had  announced,  by  means  of  the 
town  crier  with  his  drum,  that  it  would  be  pri¬ 
vate,  only  the  more  distinguished  persons  in  the 
village  being  admitted.  M.  R^veillaud,  having 
been  called  back  to  Paris,  was  replaced  by  Pastor 
Charlier,  of  Epernay,  who  spoke  for  more  than 
an  hour  amid  the  most  devout  attention  on  the 
text.  Believe  the  Gtospel.  That  evening  not  one 
of  the  former  attendants  on  the  boat  was  missing. 
They  had  brought  their  hymn  books,  purchased 
from  Mme  Huet  (on  the  boat)  last  year.  And 
with  the  help  of  Miss  Charlier  we  were  able  to 
sing  without  accompaniment  all  the  hymns 
which  M.  Huet  had  taught  them  on  the  boat. 
Oh,  what  a  good,  what  a  delightful  evening  it 
was!  I  confess  that  I  had  expected  as  much,  for 
in  my  visits  that  day  I  had  perceived  that  the 
memory  of  the  good  meetings  on  the  boat  was 
still  green. 

From  Cumieres  to  Dameny  is  only  three  kilo¬ 
metres.  Both  villages  are  in  the  champagne 
country ;  but  both  are  not  alike  as  to  religion.  In 
Cumieres  I  found  a  few  men  touched  with 
atheism;  in  Dameny  they  fairly  swarmed.  In 
Dameny  the  boys  pass  over  to  the  camp  of  the 
“strong-minded”  (free  thinkers)  the  day  after 
they  have  made  their’ first  communion  It  was 
not  surprising,  then,  that  our  meetings  were 
once  or  twice  interrupted  by  young  lads  when 
we  spoke  the  names  God  and  Jesus  Christ.  One 
of  them  said  that  we  were  Protestant  Jesuits  and 
ought  to  be  put  into  the  same  bat;  with  the 
Catholic  ones ;  that  we  were  all  trying  to  keep 
the  people  quiet  that  the  capitalists  might  make 
the  greater  profit  out  of  them.  His  words  pro 
voked  some  applause,  but  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  eloquently  presented  by  M.  R^veillaud, 
awakened  deep  sympathy,  and  more  than  one 
hand  was  outstretched  to  us  in  thanks  and 
encouragement. 

We  held  two  meetings  at  Dameny,  distributing 
at  the  second  a  hundred  and  fifty  tracts,  only 
three  of  which  were  refused,  and  selling  twenty 
Testaments. 

Thence  to  Reuil,  where  great  encouragement 
awaited  us.  I  had  gone  forward  to  secure  lodg¬ 
ings  and  announce  the  meeting.  The  children  in 
the  streets  and  the  women  at  the  washing  place 
or  on  the  doorsteps  recognized  me  and  an  old 
peasant  inquired,  “Can  it  be  that  the  Boat  has 
come  back  ?”  I  told  him  that  my  friend  and  I 
had  come  to  hold  meetings  and  tell  them  the 
Gospel  story,  just  like  the  Boat.  “How  good 
that  the  Boat  has  not  forgotten  us!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “and  you  may  believe  that  wehavenot 
forgotten  the  Boat,  nor  the  good  preachings  we 
heard  in  it,  nor  the  gentlemen  from  Paris  who 
spoke  so  beautifully,  nor  M.  and  Mme  Huet  who 
were  so  polite  and  so  kind  that  we  wej)t  when 
they  went  away.  You  may  expect  every  one  at 
your  meetings.  ’  Thus  spoke  every  one  we  met. 

We  held  three  meetings  at  Reuil,  marvelhiuslv 
successful  ones.  It  seems  there  are  three  musi¬ 
cal  societies  in  Reuil  and  the  children  have  good 
music  teachers  in  the  schoolmaster  and  his  wife. 
The  hymns  learned  last  year  on  the  boat  have  lie- 
come  the  familiar  .son^s  of  the  whole  village. 
The  children  sing  them  in  the  streets  as  they  go 
to  and  from  school.  The  women  and  girls  sing 
them  over  their  sewing  and  cooking,  the  men  as 
they  work  in  the  fields  and  vineyards.  They 
They  told  us  how  at  the  festival  of  Ste.  Barlie.the 
patron  saint  of  the  artillery,  the  firemen,  who  per¬ 
haps  believe  themselves  almost  of  the  artillery, 
marched  the  streets  .singing  No.  260  from  the 
Hymn  Book.  They  only  knew  the  first  verse, 
but  the  village  children  who  were  following  them 
kept  up  the  hymn  till  the  troops  halted  for  re¬ 
view. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  at  Reuil  ns  in  the 
other  villages  M.  Reveillaud  deeply  interested 
his  hearers.  Unhappily  the  only  hall  in  the  com¬ 
mune  seats  only  a  hundred  people,  and  more 


than  double  that  number  were  obliged  to  listen 
at  the  door.  A  number  of  pei  sons  had  come  from 
neighboring  villages.  Ah,  dear  Mr.  Greig,  how 
glad  we  should  have  been  to  share  with  you  the 
joy  that  overflowed  our  hearts  in  the  presence  of 
those  attentive,  happy  and  grateful  people!  You 
would  have  been  able  to  judge  for  yourself  how 
desirable  it  would  be  for  the  Mission  to  find 
friends  who  would  provide  the  means  to  follow 
up  and  complete  the  fine  and  blessed  work  of  the 
missions  boats,  by  preaching  tours  such  as  we 
are  making  at  this  time. 

I  must  not  forget  to  speak  of  the  Sunday  School 
we  held  at  Reuil  with  sixty  children  present, 
every  one  of  whom  sang  with  all  their  hearts  the 
hymns  Mme  Huet  had  taught  them. and  listened 
with  all  their  ears  to  the  reading  and  explanation 
of  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  ^n. 

These  good  folk  of  Reuil  seem  to  be  firmly  de¬ 
termined  to  keep  that  which  they  have  received 
and  heard.  It  was  evidently  the  universal  sen¬ 
timent  which  the  old  man  expressed  at  the  close 
of  the  last  meeting:  Come  back  soon,  gentlemen, 
to  see  us  and  speak  of  these  things;  we  shall 
never  weary  of  hearing  them.  Tricot. 

t/vXwfe 

Wash  Fabrics. 

Plain  and  Embroidered  Panama  Suitings, 

Pongee  Tissues,  Figured  Swisses, 
Embroidered  Batistes,  Mulls,  and  Nainsooks, 

Printed  Irish  Dimities,  Linen  Lawns,  and  Mulls, 

French  Piques,  Croquet  Checks. 

David  and  John  Anderson’s 

Ginghams  and  Cheviots 

Silk  Ginghams. 

^Btoa2kvay  1 9®^  ^ 

NEW  YORK. _ 

Sxro-wjSL  Sx*os.  c43  Oo. 

PHILA.,  NKW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

AT.KX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OOHNBOTKD  BT  PRIYATB  WIRBS. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exchangee 

Bay  and  sell  all  flrst-class  Invest  iTixTOfif  TVlATlt 
ment  Securities  on  Commission.  Re-  xll  v  vDlxUvIJ  • 
celve  accounts  of  Banka  Bankera  Cor- 
noratlona  Firms  and  Individuals  on  tTITLUl.  AuMToc 
favorable  terma  Collect  drafts  drawn 

broad  on  all  points  In  tbe  U.  S.  and  Canada,  and  for  drafts 
rawn  In  the  C.  8.  on  Foreign  Ooantries,  Including  So.  Africa. 

International  Checqnes  Certificates  of  Deposit. 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  ^  Exchange, ’’aSd'^mSe  <Sbta 

Tansfers  on  all  points.  Issue  Commercial  and  Travelers 
credit^  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  A  CO.,  London 

FredGrick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINQ  RENTS 

REAL  ESTATE _ INSURANCE 

31  V  C  A  D  G  Dur  Customers 

I  ¥  C  1%  O  Have  Tested .. 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgrages 

List  of  Mortgages  issued  monthly  Will  mall  to  any  address 
®I-LSWOI*TH  tk  lONBS, 

Jobn  Hancock  Bldg., Boston.  Chamber  of. CommerceJOHiOAOo 
Borne  office  eetabllshed  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 

Mortgage  Investors 

We  offer  conHerrativecapitaURts  an  opportunity  to 
secure  high  grade  first  mortgage  real  estate  securities 
of  unauestioned  safety.  Oorrespondence  solicited, 
when  full  information  will  be  given.  We  furnish  ref¬ 
erence*  covering  fourteen  yearsof  success. 

P.  e.  ricQURRIN  6t  CO.,  Investment  Bankers, 

W.  stud  Month  Ht«,  •  tAalt  Lake  Cllj,  I’tah* 


Rack  Buyers  fcr  Farms 

fl  u  II  or  other  real  sslats  may  he  found 
^  through  me,  no  matter  where  locateil. 
Rend  description  ami  price  amt  learn  my  snccetsmi 
method  for  flnding  buyers.  W,  M,  QSTJRANDKR, 
North  American  Building,  Phlladelpnla,  Pa. 


FARM  MORTGAGES 

Iowa  ami  Minnesota  real  estate.  Full 
deserlptinns  on  application.  If  Inter¬ 
ested  mite  J.8.  VHrland.  BuffaloCenter.Ia. 
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PINE  TREE  INN 

Lakehurst,  New  Jersey 
'  ALBERT  A.  LeROY 

Proprietor 

OBB8T  riKW  SAHATOBICH 
OcMnwloh,  Ot.  For  he»lth,  reat  »nd  reoreatlon ;  nomo 
rorte.  H.  M.  HTTCHCOOK,  M.  D. 


Queen  &  Crescent  l(oute 

and 

Southern  Railway. 

On  Jannary  6, 1902,  the  Chicago  A 
Florida  Special  will  go  into  service 
for  the  season.  Magnificent  train, 
dining  cars,  composite  and  observa¬ 
tion  cars,  through  compartment  and 
open  standard  sleepers  from  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Toledo,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  to 
St.  Augustine  without  change.  Three 
trains  daily  Cincinnati  to  Florida. 
Through  sleepers  St.Louis  to  Charles¬ 
ton.  Double,  daily  service  Cincin¬ 
nati  to  New  Orleans,  twenty-four 
hour  schedules.  Winter  tourist  tick¬ 
ets  at  low  rates  now  on  sale. 

Write  for  free  printed  matter. 

W.  J.  MURPHV,  W.  C.  RINCAKSON. 

OCM’L  MANAOCR.  OEM'L  eAS.'OII  AOT., 
CINCINNATI. 


EVANGELISTS 

FOLLOWERS  /^[J|TD^|,| 

s«r?!ii"*  Ln  U  KLn 

Who  want  to  travel  in 

COM  F  ORT 

wish  to  Journey  with 

RESPECTABLE  and  REFINED  PEOPLE 

And  those  who  can  appreciate  the 

..  BFS'T  .. 

Always  take  the  trains  of  the 

Southern  Pacific  Company 

When  on  a  visit  to 

CALIFORNIA 

Oi  to  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  or  to  Old  Mexico, 
to  Nevada,  Oiegon,  Washington,  or  through  the  Gtolden 
Oate  to  China,  Japan,  Australia,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Philippine  Islands,  or  aronnd  the  world. 


“SUNSET  LiniTED” 

(PALATIAL  HOTEL  ON  WHEELS). 

Superb  Equipment  Fast  Time 

Leave  New  York  Tnesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 
Dining  Car  and  Special  Compartment  Car  to  New 
Orleans. 

NEW  COAST  LINE 

Between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  passing  through 
the  principal  Paciflo  Goast  resorts  of  California,  brings 
passengers  directly  to  center  of  City  of  San  Francisco 
withont  water  transfers. 

For  full  Information,  free  illnstrated  pamphlets,  maps 
and  time-tables;  also  lowest  rates,  sleeping  oar  tickeui; 
and  baggage  checked,  apply  to 

E.  HAWLEY,  A.  O.  T.  M. 

L.  H.  NUTTING,  E.  P.  A. 

M9  Broadway,  or  1  Battery  Place, 
(Washington  Building),  New  York. 

Send  ten  eente  in  stomps  for  a  copy  of  the  Southern  Paoifie, 
Biee  Oooh  Booh,  containing  two  hundred  receipts. 


LETTER  TO  RULING  ELDERS 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  1808. 

To  the  Elders  of  the  Presbyterian  Cburch  In  the 
United  States  of  America 

Dear  Brethren:  In  the  providenoe  of  God 
•n  espeoinl  opportnnity  and  a  snpreme  obliga¬ 
tion  now  confront  oa  There  ia  preesing  need 
of  more  eameat  work  for  the  Master.  Onr 
ohnrohes  are  aronsed  as  they  have  not  been  for 
years.  The  harden  of  souls  is  upon  them. 
Shall  the  command  of  the  Almighty  to  "Go 
forward,"  be  unheeded? 

The  Minutes  of  our  last  General  Assembly 
show  that  the  net  gain  in  all  our  ohnrohes  for 
the  preceding  year  was  only  17,699.  There 
were  added  on  examination,  64,262  persons,  but 
against  this  total  mast  be  offset  the  reductions 
by  death  and  by  those  dropped  from  the  rolla 
The  net  gain  is  only  one  and^  three-quarters 
per  cent,  on  the  total  membership,  aad  an 
average  of  two  members  added  to  each  of  onr 
ohurohes. 

Bat  still  more  startling  is  the  fact  that  2, 141 
of  our  7,779  ohnrohes  report  no  accessions 
whatever  by  oonfession. 

Are  not  these  figures  a  call  to  God’s  peopls 
to  aronse  themselves  to  action,  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  more  completely  to  the  service  of  the 
Master,  and  to  add,  if  necessary,  new  methods 
for  reaching  the  anohnrohed  and  the  nnsaved? 

From  the  narrowest  point  of  view,  the  in¬ 
terests  of  onr  own  beloved  Ohnroh  call  londly 
for  a  more  earnest  effort.  On  the  broader 
gronnd  of  onr  obligation  as  professed  followers 
of  the  Lord  Jesns,  the  demand  npon  os  is  im¬ 
perative  to  give  the  Gospel  to  those  who  are 
without  hope  in  Ohrist. 

Shall  we  not  recognize  the  spritnal  character 
and  the  high  obligations  of  onr  office?  We 
are  called  to  be  eneamples  to  the  world,  and 
to  feed  the  fiook.  Equally  with  the  paetors  we 
are  bound  to  leek  and  to  save  those  who  are 
lost.  Are  we  guiltless  of  the  blood  of  the  per¬ 
ishing  thousands  if  we  neglect  onr  duty? 

Onr  church  calls  npon  its  28,764  elders  and 
9,974  deacons  for  more  earnest  striving,  for 
renewed  coneeoration,  and  for  devoted  personal 
work.  If  daring  the  present  year,  each  one  of 
this  great  army  will  lead  three  sonls  to  Ohrist, 
the  figures  of  accessions  to  the  Ohnroh  in  the 
last  report  will  be  donbled. 

Let  ns  be  mindful  of  onr  dnty  as  set  forth  in 
the  Manual  for  Baling  Elders,  prepared  by  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Assembly.  Therein  we  are  ad¬ 
monished  among  other  duties,  to  be  "  watchful 
for  scale  as  those  who  mast  give  aooonnt. " 
Has  not  this  solemn  obligation  of  the  elderehip 
been  too  generally  neglected  or  obsonred  in  the 
pressure  of  other  labors?  We  believe  a  bless¬ 
ing  would  follow,  if  onr  Sessions  would  more 
systematically  and  definitely  pray  and  labor 
for  the  conversion  of  sonls  in  their  own  oon- 
gregatioDB,  perhaps  assigning  partionlar  per¬ 
sons  or  areas  to  the  special  thought  and  prayer 
of  individnal  elders.  Shall  we  not  as  elders 
make  faithful  effort  to  bring  non-ohnroh  goers 
within  the  hearing  of  the  regular  Gospel  min¬ 
istry,  and  Bse  that  onr  Sessions  personally  and 
oolleotively  covet  and  onltivate  the  desire  and 
power  of  winning  sonls. 

Let  ns  awake  from  onr  repose,  let  ns  respond 
to  the  divine  call,  so  that  when  the  Chief 
Shepherd  shall  appear  we  shall  receive  a  crown 
of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away. 

Years  fraternally, 

John  H.Oonvbrsb, 
John  Willis  Baer, 
James  I.  Buchanan, 

S.  P.  Harrison, 

E.  A.  K.  Haceett, 
Charles  S.  Holt, 

Members  *on  the  part  of  the  Eldership  of  the 
Committee  on  Evangelistic  Work. 


Are  Quick  to  See 


Good  Doctors  are  Quick  to  See  and  Appre¬ 
ciate  Beal  Merit  In  New  Medicines 


Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  a  discovery  of 
great  value  to  the  medical  profession  and  the 
public.  They  are  an  unfailing  specific  in  all 


casee  of  dyspepsia  and  disordered  digestion. 

Almost  everybody’s  digestion  is  disordered 
more  or  lees,  and  the  commoneet  thing  they  do 
for  it  is  to  take  some  one  of  the  many  so-oalled 
blood  purifiers,  which  in  many  cases  are  merely 
strong  cathartics.  Such  things  are  not  needed. 
If  the  organs  are  in  a  clogged  condition,  they 
need  only  a  little  help  and  they  will  right  th  em 
selves.  Cathartics  irritate  the  sensitive  linings 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  and  often  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

Purging  is  not  what  is  needed.  The  thing  to 
do  is  to  put  the  food  in  condition  to  be  readily 
digested  and  assimilated.  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  do  this  perfectly.  They  partly  digest 
what  is  eaten  and.give  the  stomach  just  the  help 
it  needs.  They  stimulate  the  secretion  and  ex¬ 
cretion  of  the  digestive  fluids  and  relieve  the 
congested  condition  of  the  glands  and  mem¬ 
branes.  They  put  the  whole  digestive  system  in 
condition  to  do  its  work.  When  that  is  done  you 
need  take  no  more  tablets,  unless  you  eat  what 
does  not  agree  with  yon.  Then  take  one  or  two 
tablets — give  them  needed  help  and  you  will  have 
no  trouble. 

Its  a  common  sense  medicine  and  a  common 
sense  treatment  and  it  will  cure  every  time.  Not 
only  cure  the  disease  but  cure  the  cause.  Goes 
about  it  in  a  perfectly  sensible  and  scientific  way. 

We  have  testimonials  enough  to  fill  a  book,  but 
we  don’t  publish  many  of  them.  However — 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Faith  of  Byrd’s  Creek,  Wis.,  says: 
“  1  have  taken  all  the  Tablets  I  got  of  you,  and 
they  have  done  their  work  well  in  my  case,  for  I 
feel  like  a  different  person  altogether.  I  don’t 
doubt  if  I  had  not  got  them  I  should  have  been 
at  rest  by  this  time.” 

H.  E.  Willard,  Onslow,  la.,  says  :  "Mr.  White, 
of  Canton*  was  telling  me  of  your  Dsypepsia 
Tablets  curing  him  of  Dyspepsia  from  which  he 
had  suffered  for  eight  years.  As  I  am  a  sufferer 
myself  I  wish  you  to  send  me  a  package  by 
return  mail.” 

Phil  Brooks,  Detroit.  Mich.,  says:  "Tour  dys¬ 
pepsia  cure  has  worked  wonders  in  my  case.  I 
suffered  for  years  from  dyspepsia  but  am  now 
entirely  cured  and  enjoy  life  as  I  never  have  be¬ 
fore.  I  gladly  recommend  them.  ” 

It  will  cost  60o.  to  find  out  just  how  much 
Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  will  help  you.  Try 
them — that’s  the  best  way  to  decide. 

All  druggists  sell  them.  A  little  hook  on 
stomach  diseases  will  be  mailed  free  by  address¬ 
ing  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FUND 
AN  APPEAL  TO  PASTORS 

The  Twentieth  Oentary  Fond  Committee  of 
the  General  Asaembly  desires  to  make  a  per¬ 
sonal  appeal  to  every  pastor  in  the  Ohnroh,  in 
behalf  of  the  three  principal  features  of  the 
advance  movement  ontlined  in  the  original 
resolntion  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1900. 
These  objects  for  special  contributions  are: 
The  Oolleges,  the  Theological  Seminaries  and 
the  Boards  of  onr  Ohnrch. 

Mach  money  has  been  raised  for  the  payment 
of  local  ohnroh  debts  and  for  the  improvement 
and  enlargement  of  chnroh  bnildings,  and  these 
snooessful  efforts  have  been  wise  and  necessary. 

Bnt  the  time  has  now  come  for  special  and 
strong  emphasis  to  be'plaoed  npon  the  educa¬ 
tional,  benevolent  and  missionary  work  of  the 
Ohnroh.  Increased  endowment  of  onr  organ- 
iaed  agencies  are  absolutely  essential,  if  the 
Ohnroh  is  to  meet  her  present  opportunities  in 
these  respects  and  to  take  any  sort  of  proper 
provision  for  future  advance. 

After  careful  and  painstaking  calculations, 
the  representatives  of  the  three  forms  of  work 
which  require  the  co-operation  of  the  entire 
Ohnroh,  have  issued  statements  of  the  amounts 
necessary  to  an  adequate  endowment.  These 
have  been  sent  through  the  Ohnrch  and  are 
presented  once  more  in  the  aggregate.  The 
Presbyterian  Colleges,  thirty-nine  in  number, 
ask  for  five  millions  of  dollars.  The  ten  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminaries  connected  with  theAssembly 
solicit  two  million,  four  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars ;  and  the  eight  Missionary  and 
Benevolent  Boards,  three  million,  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  in  all,  eleven 
million,  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars. 

A  good  beginning  has  been  made  toward  se- 


Ministers  and 
CKurcKes 

NEW  YORK. 

Watkins. — Evangelut  Strvicet. — The  Presby¬ 
terian,  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  Baptist 
Ohnrches  united  in  union  evangelistic  services 
on  Sunday  evening,  January  19,  with  Dr 
Haynes  of  Binghamton  as  evangelist.  The 
meetings  were  held  for  one  week,  a  Bible 


study  each  afternoon  in  the  Presbyterian 
Ohnroh  led  by  Dr.  Haynes,  and  the  regular 
service  each  evening,  preceded  by  a  prayer 
service.  A  meeting  for  men  only  was  held 
both  Sunday  afternoons  of  Mr.  Haynes’s  sojourn 
with  ns  They  were  well  attended  and  good 
interest  was  shown.  These  meetings  will  ’be 
continued.  January  26  the  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Baptist  Ohnroh ;  the  Presbyterian  pastor 
gave  the  address,  his  subject.  Prosperity  'as 
God  Measures  It.  The  next  meeting,  Febrnary 
2,  was  held  in  the  Presbyterian  Ohnroh,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  pastor,  the  Rev.  William 
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THE  STONE  LECTURES 

The  Cosmos  and  the  Logos 

By  the  Rev.  Henry  Collin  Minton,  D.D. 


$1.25  Net.  Postage  12  cents 

Dr.  Minton  assumes  that  every  reflecting  mind  must  have  some  more  or  less  clearly 
thought  out  theory  of  the  world,  and  yet  to  define  that  theory  distinctly  to  one’s  self 
is  a  task  which  very  few  accomplish,  if  indeed  they  undertake  it. 

Dr.  Minton  does  not  profess  to  have  solved  the  problem,  but  he  has  attemped  to 
define  in  some  degree  the  limits  of  our  knowing. 

He  has  discuss^  many  present-day  issues  with  the  sympathetic  spirit  of  one  who  has 
himself  felt  very  keenly  the  difficulties  which  they  present,  and  with  the  daring  bold¬ 
ness  of  one  who  believes  that  he  stands  on  the  only  ground  that  is  solid  and  secure. 
He  makes  Jesus  Christ  both  the  Key  and  the  Crown  of  all  creation.  These  lectures 
are  bound  to  be  suggestive  to  the  reader  and  a  helpful  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  subject. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION  AND  SABBATH-SCHOOL  WORK 
PHIHOELPHIA  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS  SAN  FRANCISCO 


curing  these  amounts.  Bnt  earnest  and  con¬ 
certed  efforts  are  necessary  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  stupendous  task.  Pastors  have 
access  to  the  hearts  of  their  people  which  none 
others  can  possibly  possess.  If  throughout  the 
Church,  the  pastors  would  be  willing  to  urge 
from  the  pulpit  and  in  earnest  conversation 
with  their  parishioners  special  gifts  for  these 
great  canses,  the  work  would  be  substantially 
and  speedily  promoted.  It  would  also  greatly 
facilitate  this  work,  if  pastors  would  secure 
the  statements  issued  by  the  Boards,  and  by 
the  Oolleges  and  Seminaries,  and  place  these 
personally  in  the  hands  of  possible  donors. 

The  increased  endowments  sought  can  only 
be  secured  by  special  appeal  and  effort,  as  the 
regular  contibutions  of  the  churches  are  re¬ 
quired  fort  he  regular  work  of  the  Boards. 

No  argument  is  needed  to  support  these  ap¬ 
peals )  from  the  Oolleges,  the  Seminaries  and 
the  Boards.  In  educational  work,  onr  Oolleges 
report  about  ten  million  dollars  less  endow¬ 
ments  than  the  Colleges  of  the  Baptist,  Metho¬ 
dist  and  Congregational  Churches.  Every  one 
of  onr  Theological  Seminaries  is  seriously  hin¬ 
dered  by  insufficient  financial  support.  The 
Boards,  without  exception,  are  anxiously  await¬ 
ing  the  response  of  the  Ohnroh  for  increased 
endowments  in  order  to  enlarge  the  scope  of 
their  work  in  keeping  with  the  clear  indica¬ 
tions  of  God’s  providence. 

Not  one  cent  beyond  what  is  actually  re¬ 
quired  has  been  requested  from  the  Church. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  conditions,  the 
Committee  on  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund, 
earnestly  requests  all  the  pastors  of  our  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  to  make  an  urgent  statement 
and  appeal  to  their  congregations  in  behalf  of 
the  objects  named  in  this  circular,  during  the 
months  of  March  and  April  of  this  year,  and  to 
follow  the  appeal  from  the  pulpit  with  particu¬ 
lar  appeals  to  individuals,  earnestly  asking 
gifts  for  these  commanding  causes  whose  ad¬ 
vance  is  the  advance  of  our  beloved  Church. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Marcus  A.  Brownson,  Chairman, 
Robert  Hunter, 

John  H.  Converse, 

Frank  E.  Hipplb, 

John  Wanamaker, 

WiLUAM  H.  Roberts, 

Executive  Committee. 
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By  special  arrangement  with  the  Publishers  we  offer  to  our 
Subscribers  the  following  latest  Books  at  special  prices,  postpaid 
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ers’Price  Price 

The  Rnling  Passion,  Henry  van 

Dyke . fl.50  fl.20 

The  Cavalier,  G.  W.  Cable .  1.50  1.20 

The  Man  from  Glengarry,  Ralph 

Connor  .  1.50  1.20 

Black  Rock,  Ralph  Connor .  1.25  1.00 

Sky  Pilot,  Ralph  Connor .  1.25  1.00 

Amos  Judd,  John  A.  Mitchell _  1.50  1.20 

Papa  Ronchard,  Molly  Elliot 

Seawell .  1.25  1.00 

Oliver  Cromwell,  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt .  2.00  1.60 

Contemporary  Socialism,  John  Rae..  2.50  2  00 

Hans  Brinker,  New  Amsterdam  Edi¬ 
tion,  Mary  Mapes  Dodge .  1.50  1  20 

The  Making  of  Jane,  Sarah  Barn¬ 
well  Elliott .  1.50  1.20 

Winsome  W'omanhood, Mrs.  Margaret 

Sangster . 2.50  2.00 

The  Bight  of  Way,  Gilbert  Parker.. 1.50  1.20 

The  Portion  of  Labor.  Mary  E.  Wil¬ 
kins . 1.60  1.20 

Babs  the  Impossible,  Sarah  Grand..  1.50  1.20 

Deborah,  James  M.  Ludlow . 150  1.20 

Circumstance.  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  1.60  1.20 

The  Helmet  of  Navarre,  Bertha  Run- 

kle .  1.50  1.20 
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Mistress  Joy .  1.60  1.20 

The  Biography  of  a  Grizzly,  by  Ernest 

Seton-Thompson .  1.60  1.20 

Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,  by 

Alice  C.  Hegan .  1.00  .80 

David  Harnm,  E.  N.  Westcott .  1.60  1.20 

A  hkilor’s  Log,  Robley  D.  Evans...  2.00  1.60 

Eternal  City,  Hall  Caine . 1.60  1.20 

The  Exploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard.  ..  1.50  1.20 

I  Kate  Bonnett  (Ready  P'eb.  20). Frank 

R  Stockton.: .  1.60  1.20 

The  Strength  of  the  Weak,  Chaun- 

OEY  C  Hotchkiss . 1.60  1.20 

Kim,  Rudyard  Kipling .  1.50  1:20 

The  Octopus,  Frank  Norris  .  1.50  1.20 

The  Gentleman  from  Indiana,  Booth 

Tarkington . 1.50  1,20 

The  Master  Christian,  Marie  Co¬ 
relli .  1.60  1.20 

Stringtown  on  the  Pike,  John  Urie 

Lloyd  .  1.50  1.20 

Resurrection,  Count  Tolstoi .  1.60  1.20 

Janice  Meredith,  Paul  Leicester 

Ford .  1.50  1.20 

Cinderella,  S.  R.  Crockett .  1.50  1.20 

The  Velvet  Glove.  Henry  Seton 

Merriman . 1  50  1.20 

Sir  Richard  Calmady,  Lucas  Malet.  1.50  1.2(> 
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JaoqneB  giving  the  address.  Oharoh  members 
have  been  qniokened  and  several  others  have 
professed  conversion. 

Niagara  Presbytery. — Evangelistic  Meetings 
at  K  .owlesville.—Sp»oiBkl  meetings  were  held  for 
two  weeks  as  planned  by  the  Evangelistic  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  S.  Dwight 
Waterbary,  oondacted  them  the  first  week, 
and  the  Rev.  F.  W,  Lewis  of  Albion,  the 
second  week.  At  the  commanion  of  Febraary 
2,  eight  accessions  to  the  membership  of  the 
chnrch  were  received.  Others  are  expected 
later.  At  Barre  Centre,  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
John  F.  Shaw,  has  had  the  assistance  of  two 
or  three  oo- Presbyters.  At  least  twenty-five 
persons  have  professed  conversion.  At  Somer~ 
set,  the  Rev.  George  W.  Newman  has  had  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Freeman  of  Lyndonville.  A 
good  interest  is  prevailing,  and  conversions  are 
reported  from  there. 

Albion  Ohnrch  reports  fourteen  additions  at 
thefirst  commanion  in  the  pastorate  of  the 
Rev.  Frederik  W.  Lewis.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  to  begin  their  special  meetings 
March  16.  The  pastor  will  be  assisted  by  sev¬ 
eral  neighboring  ministers.  The  Session  has 
adopted  the  plan  of  meeting  at  the  close  of 
service  every  Sunday  evening  for  a  short  season 
of  prayer,  and  for  conference  with  any  inquir¬ 
ers  who  may  wish  to  meet  them. 

The  Medina  people  are  rejoicing  over  the 
progress  making  in  things  both  spiritual  and 
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material.  The  Rev.  Henry  F.  Ellinwood  re¬ 
ceived  ten  new  members  at  the  last  commanion. 
He  received  a  total  of  twenty-five  daring 
1901.  The  final  payment  has  been  made  from 
the  bequest  of  $21,000  of  the  late  Mandeville 
Burroughs  of  London,  England,  a  former  resi¬ 
dent  of  Medina.  The  greater  portion  of  this 
sum  has  been  invested,  the  revenue  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  defrayiug  of  current  expenses. 

Lockport  Calvary  Church  has  extended  a  call 
to  the  Rev.  Archibald  Ewing,  now  of  Toronto. 
Mr.  Ewing  has  preetohed  there  several  times 
of  late,  conducting  evangelistic  meetings  for 
one  full  week.  He  has  spent  fourteen  years  in 
the  work  of  the  China  Inland  Mission.  The 
special  meetings  of  the  First  Oharoh  are  to  be 
held  during  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 
The  Men’s  Olub  of  this  church  lately  held  a 
very  successful  banquet,  with  Ex- Postmaster- 
General  W.  S.  Bissell  as  the  guest  of  honor. 

Medina. — A  “Mid-Winter  Chautauqua  As¬ 
sembly”  was  held  at  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Febraary  8  to  8,  1902.  The  Rev.  J. 
E.  Williams  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  oharoh,  was 
the  Director.  All  the  pastors  of  Medina  par¬ 
ticipated,  and  clergymen,  laymen  and  women 
of  various  denominations  came  from  Buffalo, 
Rochester  and  other  places.  Thursday  was 
Missionary  Day.  Dr.  Frank  A.  Gamewell,  the 
chairman  of  the  Fortification  Committee  at  the 
Siege  of  Pekin,  gave  two  addresses  A  mis¬ 
sionary  paper  written  by  Mrs.  J.  T.  Graoey 
was  read  The  Rev.  S.  D.  Waterbary  of 
Knowlesville  led  a  missionary  prayer-meeting, 
and  short  addresses  in  keeping  with  the  day 
were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Lewis  of 
Albion,  and  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Chadsey  of  Ma- 
pleton.  At  one  of  the  meetings  the  Hon.  W. 
A.  Sutherland  of  Rochester  gave  an  address  on 
William  McKinley.  Mention  should  also  be 
made  of  the  lecture  on  Tuesday  evening  on  The 


Modern  Message  of  the  Mother  of  Religions, 
by  Rabbi  Israel  Aaron  of  Temple  Beth  Zion, 
Buffalo.  H.  T.  Chadsey. 

Freeport,  L.  I.— This  year  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
this  South-Side  Village.  The  Rev.  K.  P. 
Ketcham  D.D.  has  been  in  this  charge  for  the 
past  five  years,  coming  from  the  First  Churoh 
of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and  bringing  with  him 
valuable  experience,  which  has  produced  most 
excellent  results.  The  people  are  harmonious 
and  zealous  in  good  works.  The  pastor  has 
endeared  himself  to  the  whole  oommunitty. 
This  oharoh  was  organized  in  1840  by  the  Rev. 
Sylvester  Woodbridge,  pastor  of  the  historic 
church  of  Hempstead.  Steadily  the  oharoh  has 
increased  until  now  it  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  the  Presbytery.  Recently  a  new 
manse  was  erected  on  the  lot  adjoining  the 
chapel,  enhancing  the  appearance  and  value  of 
the  oharoh  property.  The  late  George  W.  Ber¬ 
gen,  a  retired  commission  merchant  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  was  associated  with  this  church  for  many 
years  as  an  elder  and  large  contributor. 


How  a  Woman  Paid  Her  Debts 
1  am  out  of  debt,  thanks  to  the  Dish-washer  businesa. 
In  the  past  three  months  I  have  made  $8UO.OO  selling 
Dish-washers.  I  never  saw  anything  sell  so  easily. 
Every  family  needs  aDiahwasher  and  will  buy  one  when 
shown  how  beantifnlly  it  will  wash  and  dry  the  family 
dishes  in  two  minntes.  I  sell  from  my  own  house.  Ekmh 
Dish-washer  sold  brings  me  many  orders.  The  dishes 
are  washed  without  wetting  the  hands.  That  is  why 
ladies  want  the  Dish-washer.  I  give  my  experience 
for  the  benefit  of  any  one  who  may  wish  to  make  money 
easy.  I  buy  my  Dish-washers  from  the  Mound  City  Dislu 
washer  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Write  them  for  particulars 
They  will  start  you  in  business  in  your  own  home. 

L.  A.  C. 
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Going 


to  Europe  this  Summer? 


May  Party  to  Europe 

UNDER  PERSONAL  ESCORT 

SPENDING 

Coronation  Week  in  London 

INCLUDING 

Gibraltar.  Italy,  Austria,  Germany,  the 
Rhine,  France  and  England. 

VISITING 

Gibraltar,  Naples,  Mt  Vesuvius,  Pompeii, 
Sorrento,  Capri,  the  marvelous  Blue  Grotto, 
Rome,  Florence,  Bologna,  Venice,  the  Sem- 
mering  Pa-ss,  Vienna,  Prague.  Dresden, 
Berlin,  Pottsdam,  Cologne,  the  Rhine, 
Mayence,  Heidelberg.  Baden  Baden,  the 
Black  Forest,  Bale.  Lucerne,  Lake  of  the 
Four  Cantons,  Paris,  Versailles,  Brighton, 
London,  Southampt'ui.  and  American 
Line  twin-screw  steamer  back  to  -New 
York.  The  party  will  be  accompanied  by 
one  of  our  best  Directors. 

Leaving  New  York,  Saturday,  May  8d, 
1902. 

By  North  German  Lloyd  twin-screw 
express  Steamer  “Kalserin  Maria  Theresa  ” 
(8,286  tons)  one  of  the  fastest,  most  popular 
and  comfortable  steamers  on  the  Atlantic. 

Cost  of  63  Days’  Trip,  First-class 
Throughout 

$550 


“C”  and  “D” 
PARTIES  TO  EUROPE 

Hay  17  and  June  14,  1902 

By  North  German  Lloyd  steamers 
“  Trave  ”  and  “  Lahn  ”  direct  to  Gibraltar 
and  Naples,  returning  by  White  Star  Line 
from  Liverpool. 

The  “C”  Party  being  in  London 
Coronation  Week 

VISITING 

Gibraltar,  Naples,  Pompeii,  Rome,  Flor¬ 
ence,  Venice,  Verona.  Milan,  Como,  the  St. 
Gothard,  Lucerne,  Bale,  through  the  Black 
Forest,  to  Heidelberg,  Mayence,  the  Rhine, 
Cologne,  Brussels,  Paris,  London  (Wind¬ 
sor,  Oxford,  Leamington),  Stratford  on- 
i  Avon,  a  lovely  coaching  trip  to  Anne 
1  Hathaway’s  Cottage  and  Warwick  Castle, 

!  Chester,  Liverpool,  and  new  White  Star 
Line  steamers  “ Oceanic,”  “Majestic.”  or 
“Teutonic,”  via  Queenstown  to  New  York. 

Cost  of  54  Days’  Trip,  First-class 
Throughout 

$450 

N.  B. — First-class  railroad  travel  in 
Europe  is  similar  to  our  parlor  car  accom¬ 
modation  at  home. 

A  fine  Summer  Vacation  tour  of  38  days 
is  also  offered  for  $260,  or  45  days,  giving 
more  time  in  Scotland,  London  and  Paris, 
for  $280. 

For  particulars  and  programmes  of  any 
of  the  above  trips  apply  to 

Business  Manager  N.  Y.  Evangelist, 
166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


First  Vacation  Excursion  of  the  Fine  new 
Twin-Screw  Express  Steamer  “Columbia” 

Leaving  New  York  Saturday,  July  5,  1902 

A  Delightful  Tour  by  Water,  Rail  and  Carriage. 

YlsitlOK  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Melrose  Abbey,  Abbotsford,  Durhsia 
York,  Peterboro,  London,  Dover,  Ostend,  Brussels.  Paris,  Yersailles, 
Calais,  Dover,  Canterbury,  London,  Windsor,  Oxford,  Stratford-on 
Avon ;  coaching  trip  through  the  loveliest  part  of  England  to  Anne 
Ha thawaj  *8  Cottage  and  Warwick  Castle,  Chester,  Glasgow,  (English 
Lakes,  Dublin,  Belfast,  Giant’s  Causeway  and  Londonderry). 

Cost  of  38  Days’  Trip,  only  $260 

Forty-five  days,  giving  more  time  in  Scotland,  London  and  Paris, 
$380,  with  an  Annex  Trip  of  7  days  to  the  Rhine  and  Switzerland 
at  $70;  a  Second  Annex  Trip  of  U  days  tbrough  Italy,  at  $110  add! 
tional.  All  necessary  expenses  inclnded.  Tickets  to  return  good  for 
one  year. 

Crossing  the  English  Channel  by  best  service  in  both  direction 
(ontward  via  Dover  and  Ostend,  and  homeward  via  Dover  and  Caila 
the  most  popular  Short  Sea  Routs  with  finest  channel  steamers. 
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Scotch  Madras 
Shirtings 

We  show  some  4(X>  desig^ns  in  this  excel¬ 
lent  wash  fabric.  Among  them  are  solid 
colors  in  all  the  desirable  shades ;  colored 
grounds  with  white  cords  and  stripes  ;  white 
grounds  with  colored  stripes.  Also  Roman 
stripes,  Jacquard  figures,  and  some  with  new 
lino  effects. 

The  all  white  Madras  show  raised  cords, 
fancy  stripes  and  figures,  and  broad  satiny 
stripes. 

Price,  35c.  to  60c.  a  yard 

Swisses,  Dimities,  Linen  Zephyrs,  Oheviots,  Ducks,  Crushes, 
Tweeds, Lawns,  and  wash  fabrics  of  all  kinds  in  large  variety. 

All  of  the  laces,  edgings,  insertions,  galloons,  and  all- 
overs  required  for  trimming  may  be  had  in  our  Lace  and 
Embroidery  Department. 

Mail  orders  have  our  prompt  attention. 

James  flcCutcheon  &  Co. 

‘•The  Linen  Store,”  14  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


Q|]f(Mida 

morning 

and 

evening 
trains 


For  busy  people  who  want  to 
make  the  journey  quickly  with 
the  conveniences  of  luxurious 
travel.  f  10  a.  m. 

Leave  Chicago  j  8:00  p.  m. 

(  11:30  p.  ni. 

VIA 

CHICAGO  &  NORTH-WESTERH 
UNION  PACIFIC  AND 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  R’YS 

The  best  of  Everything. 

ALL  AGENTS  SELL  TICKETS  BY  THIS 
ROUTE 


THE  SILENT  HIGHWAY 

A  New  5tory  of  the  McAII  Mission 


BY 

L0UI5E  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON 


Though  very  simple,  the  story  is  full  of  a 
profoundly  human  as  well  as  religious  inter¬ 
est.  It  deserves  a  place  in  every  Sunday- 
school  library,  though  intended  for  and  de¬ 
serving  a  wider  use. — The  Outlook. 

The  author  has  a  facile  pen  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  elements  entering  into  good  story-tell¬ 
ing.  These,  coupled  with  a  marvelously  in¬ 
teresting  theme,  make  a  story  which  holds 
the  reader’s  attention  to  the  close. — The 
Presbyterian. 

It  is  a  work  of  love  and  charity,  in  behalf  of 
the  McAll  Mission  in  France,  and  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  way  of  doing  good.  The  story  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant  one  and  is  made  the  means  of  bringing 
out  the  useful  work  of  the  boat  by  which  the 
McAll  Mission  carries  a  pure  GKepel  on  the 
rivers  and  canals  of  France.  Every  reader  of 
the  book  will  help  on  the  excellent  work  of 
the  McAll  Mission. — 77ie  Observer. 

The  fairness  with  which  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  situation  in  rural  France  is  stated  adds 
great  value  to  this  unpretending  work  In- 
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deed,  a  more  pleasing  book  for  a  varied  circle  of 
readers  it  will  be  hard  to  find. — The  Christian 
Advocate. 

Mrs.  Louise  Seymour  Houghton,  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelist,  New  York,  has  written  most  attractively 
of  the  McAll  Mission  in  Paris.  She  has  recently 
ublished  a  charming  book  in  story  form.  The 
ilent  Highway,  which  gives  an  account  of  the 
work  done  on  the  mission  boats  used  on  the 
rivers  of  France. — Central  Presbyterian,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

A  charming  narrative  of  gospel  work  among 
the  peasants  and  artisans  of  France.  Not  since 
apostolic  days  has  just  such  a  work  been  done. 
It  is  long  since  we  have  read  any  work  so 
exalting  the  Bible  as  “the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation.”  As  the  incidents  are  all  from  real 
life,  it  might  be  well  for  those  who  insist  that 
“there  is  no  drunkenness  in  France”  to  read 
what  one  sees  who  goes  freeljr  among  the  work¬ 
ing  people.  The  little  book  is  valuable  for  the 
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family  table  and  invaluable  for  the  Sunday- 
school  library. — The  Interior. 

An  interesting  story  charmingly  told.  .  .  . 

We  hope  this  book  will  be  widely  read  and  that 
many  may  be  sufficiently  interested  to  send  a 
donation  to  the  American  McAll  Association,  1017 
Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. — Review  of  Mis¬ 
sions. 

Delightful  pictures  of  child-life,  the  work  of 
the  missionary  boat,  and  the  narrative  of  some 
typical  conversions — these  latter  all  true  to  the 
facts  in  each  instance — and  descriptions  involv¬ 
ing  the  difficulty  and  perplexity  attending  the 
work,  help  to  keep  up  the  reader’s  interest  in  the 
book  from  opening  to  finish. — Western  Christian 
Advocate. 

We  have  never  seen  the  plan  of  salvation  more 
simply  and  tellingly  presented  than  it  is  here, 
sometinaes  to  little  children  and  again  to  older 
people.— C/irmtan  Observer, 


Now  Ready  Price,  One  Dollar 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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